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PREFACE. 

" We trnst that Mr. Modi will some day collect hiB numeroas 
essays into a volume ; they are worthy of preaervation.' ' 

(Eev, Dr. L, C. Casartelli, Proteaaor, St, Bede'a College, Manchester, in the 
Babjlonian and Oriental Iteoord, Vol. VIII., Mo. 3, p. 72, April, 18B6.) 

In thia volume, I collect, as recommended by Dr. Casartelli, 
those of my papers, that have been read before the Bombay 
Branch Boyal Asiatic Society, leaving the publication of the 
papers before the Anthropological and other societies, for aome 
other occasion. Of all the papers read before the Society, 
two have been omitted from this volume, as they form a 
volume in themselves, and wore published only last year, as a 
separate volume. I have added, as an appendix, two other 
papers, read in Paris id 1889 before the Asiatic Society of 
Paris and "TAcad^mie dea Inscriptions et belle lettres." 

It is the centenary of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, which is to be celebrated iu the middle of 
Jannary 1903, that has suggeatod to me the publication of 
these papers. I publish them here, as they — with the except 
tion of two — were published, from time to time, in the Journals 
of the Society. The changes or modificationa that are made 
are very few and far between. 

I am very greatly indebted to the Society, especially to 
its excellent library — excellent in its treasures of old books. 
Were it not for these, I would not have been able to 
do even half of what I have done, iu this volume. I look 
back with pleasare to the bonrs 1 have spent in the rooms 
of this Society, in the company of some of its learned mem- 
bers, while reading my papersor hearing those of others; and I 
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lastac Meherji Haua," and 
Elng Akbai and Dastnt 
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look back with greater pleasure, to the days and months that I 
have passed at home^ in the company of its precious treasures. 
It is as an humble mark of gratitude for the intellectual 
pleasure thus enJ9yed^ that I beg to dedicate this little volume 
to the Patron^ President^ and Members of this Society. 



JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 



The Studt^ ChakalI^ Andhbbi, 
3ht December 1904. 
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[Read, leth of January lSi9. Preaideiniy^The Hon'bU 
Mr, Raymond Wesiinthe Chair.'] 

The opening of the rirer Karun to trade by the Persian Govern- 
ment is welcome news for Eagland and India. Though the 
concessions originally granted at the instance of Sir H. D. 
WoIfFy oar present Plenipotentiary at Persia, are one by one beiag 
withdrawn, we mnst accept them as the thin end of the wedge and 
wait for better resolte. A boat fifty years ago, even the mere navi- 
gation of the river was looked npon with an eye of jealonsy by the 
y- Persian Government. They considered it so mach opposed to their 
interests, that, in order to avoid any conflict, Captain Hennel, the 
then Resident and Political Agent at Bushire, had asked the 
Bombay Government to issue a special order prohibiting even an 
attempt at navigation in the river. The steam vessel Euphrates, 
in the Euphrates expedition, under Colonel Chesney, was the first 
that had attempted to go up the river in 1836. But it had then 
succeeded to go so far as Ahwaz only. Lieutenant Selby, I.N., 
commanding the s.s. Assyria, was, however, very fortunate in 
navigating the river for the first time in 1842, as far as Shuster, 
about 150 miles from the sea.^ He was accompanied in this 
expedition by Mr. (now Sir) Henry Layard, who had also previously 
travelled at a great risk of life in the regions watered by the Karun.* 

I will treat my subject under two heads t — 

I. A geographical account of the river and the towns over it 
as given by modern writers and Firdousi* 

II. The identification of the river with the river Kharenan* 
ghaiti of the Avesta. 



1 Vide Journal of the Boyal Geographical Society, London, Vol. 14, pp. 219 
to 246. 

* Vide Joarnal of the Boyal Geographioal Society, London, Vol. 16, pp. 49 
to 67. 



2 THE BIVEK KABUN. 

I. 

The country through which the river Karun passes is Terj interest- 
ing, not only from a commercial and political point of yiew, bnt also 
from an archaeological and antiquarian point of view. It was on 
the shores of this river Kamn, that Daniel, according to the Old 
Testftmeni, had his celebrated dream in the palace at Shushan. It 
is the river down which, we learn from Arrian, Alexander the Great 
sailed in his journey from Persepolis to Susa, and it is the river 
which his admiral, Nearchus, ascended with the fleet placed at his 
disposal. It is the river which is spoken of in the celebrated 
march of Taimur, in later times, as the Ghahar Dangah. 

To a Parsee, the region traversed by this river is very interesting, 
because it contains a good deal that would remind him of the 
greatness of the ancient Persian Empire under the Sassanians, the 
last dynasty of its kings, whose overthrow threw them on the 
foreign shores of this country, where, after several vicissitudes of 
fortune, they have at last settled to lead a quiet and peaceful, pros- 
perous and contented life, under the benign British Government, 
whose shadow, they wish, may continue to be as auspicious over 
their head as that of the bird Hom&e, mentioned in the old Persian 
fables. It is the r^ion where the foreign Parthian dynasty under 
its hist king Ardavan (the Artabanes of the Greek writers), was 
overthrown by the well-known Ardeshir B&b€gan (Ardeshir I.). 
Ardeshir Bftbdg4n, whose memory is cherished by the Parsees, even 
up to this day, when his glorious name is mentioned in the usual 
Afring&n ceremony as ^* Ardeshir BabSg&n aldar yad bad anosheh 
ravan ravani," ».«., " May the Ardeshir B&begHn of pious soul be 
remembered here." It is the region where Shapur, the son of 
Ardeshir, had, after his victory at the battle of Edessa, imprisoned 
his royal Roman prisoner Valerian, whose prison house is even now 
shown by tradition to inquisitive travellers in a castle at Shuster on 
the banks of the Karun. It is the -region where Hormuz, the 
grandson of Ardeshir, had founded the well-known city known by his 
name, the city of Ram Hormuz, which also gives its name to a large 
plain watered by the Karun. It is the region which even now 
contains many signs of the greatness of the Sassanian dynasty. 

We will first trace the course of the river from its source down- 
wards.^ The principal sources of the Karun are in the mountains of 

» Vide Sir Henry Layard's Early Adventures in Persia, Ac, Vol. II.> chap. 18 
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Kiirilitli Kuli (i.e.. tlie yellow monnUiii) near Ispabaii, on tlie 
opposite or «aster[i aide of which &fq the Cbehel Cheshmeh (i.e., 
tlip forty aprings)>t'i« ^<ir<^«^ of the Zindeh Bud (i.«,, the living river), 
which rans to IspAhitn.' Acc^arding to Klnneir, it begins at a. place 
called "Correng," Tlie river, after forcing ita way through loEty 
mountains and receiving man; Hmall streami, is joined by its princi- 
pal tribut&ry, the Ab-i-Bors, a few miles above Snsaii. It then 
enters the v»lley of Susan. Belon Susan it is crossed by a tnasini- 
Rt-eiit bridge which Sir U. Layard attribntes to the Kayanian epoch. 
*' It then emerges into the pkin of Akili, It reueives several triba- 
tary atreaois, the principal of which are the Talali, whieh rises 
[iea,[- Kah-Eeinu, .... and rans near the foot of Dis-Mslekan to 

Zin-rud ; aud the Ab-i-Shnr, a large salt stream The Karun 

flnters the plain of Akili by a narrow gorge,"^ whioh is fortified by two 
ancient castles, probably Sassanian, the Kiloh-i-Ruatam on the right 
and ihe Kile h-i-Dnkh tar (i.e., Danghter's Castle) on the left. After 
ranning qnictly for ten miles on the plains at Akili, it is joined by the 
large salt Stream of Beitawand. Then it pusses near Shuster. Here 
the river is divided into two parts, the main stream, and an artificial 
canal, culled tlie Ab-i-Oargar, which joins the main stream, again at 
Ilaiid-i*l!kir. Here the main stream i^ also joined bf the i-iver of 
DiEful. After thia junction, the rivet Karuo runs for some consider- 
able len^h in three distinct parallel streaniB sccordiug to the soil 
(hi-ough which the waters bate flowed. The main stream of the 
Karun which rans in the centre, presents a dull reddish colonr ; the 
Ab-i-Gargar a milkwhite colour, and the Bizfnl, black. About 
thirteen miles below Band-i-Kir it passes the vilUge of Wais. It 
then passes by Ahwaa. From Ahwaz it runs for some distance 
well nigh straight and iben takes a eerpentiae course up to 
Ismiiiliyeb, Thence, passing by the village of Idrisyeh, it rnna to 
the Haftar, and ranning by Mobammerah, joins the Shat-al-Arab.^ 

According to Lieutenant Selby, who was the first to navigate 
ibis river to a very great extent, the Karus comrounicates with the 
eea b; two channels. The direct and oataral month and the one 
by which it formerly emptied itself into the sea is Uy that of the Khor 
Bamuahif. The indirect channel is that of tha HaEtar {or canal), an 
Liijftrdoo KhnrtBtan. Eoyal Qeographical Society's Journal, ToL, 
16, p. 50. 

Ibid, (1, BI. ' Hid, pp. 63-M. 




4 THE BIVBR KARUN. 

artificial canal through which the Karun now discharges the greater 
part of its waters into the Shat<al-Arab and thence into the sea. 
Sir Henry Layard says: — ** In the early part of this century, and 
before that, the Karun emptied itself into the sea by two or three 
additional outlets." Shaikh Suliman at one time (in 1768) succeed- 
ed in deviating the whole of the Karun at the deserted village of 
Sobla into an artificial channel that passed through his town of 
Goban to the sea, thus raising the towu in prosperity and im- 
portance. During the time of the second invasion of Kurrim Khan, 
the dyke, which diverted the course of the river, was in ruins 
and the river ran in its original bed. ** The earlier mouths of this 
river to the east of the Bamushir had been gradually deserted by 
it and were silted up and dry. In fact, the Karun had for cen- 
turies been forcing its way westwards until it found a convenient 
outlet for the principal portion of its waters through the HafPar 
canal into the Shat-al-Arab.'* Whether the HafFar through which 
the Karun empties itself into the Shat^l-Arab is an artificial canal 
or a natural outlet wag at one time a question of great discussion 
and immense importance. About fifty years ago Persia and Turkey 
were well nigh on the point c)f going to war with each other, and the 
point of dispute then depended upon this .question. Both these 
powers claimed the important town of Mohammerah, which is situat- 
ed on this canal • Persia claimed it and took it as a Persian town, 
saying that the Karun beiog all along its course a Persian river, the 
town of Mohammareh belonged to it as a matter of course, because 
the Haffar on which it stood was the natural outlet, and therefore 
a part and parcel of the Karun. They said, that if the Haffar was 
not one of its original outlets, yet the river Karun had at some very 
remote period deviated of itself from its original course and made its 
way to the Shat-al-Ar«b. They did not acknowledge HafiPar to be 
an artificial canal. On the other hand, Turkey, to whom the 
possession of this town was of very great importance, as it commanded 
the navigation of its two very important rivers — the Euphrates 
and the Tigris — whose joint waters were known as the Shat-al-Arab 
(the river of the Arab), said that the HafEar did not form a part and 
parcel of the Karun, inasmuch as it was not one of the original out^ 
lets of the river, but an artificial outlet. That this Haffar is an 
artificial canal and not an original or natural outlet appears from 
the very meaning of the word, which from an Arabic root A«/r, 
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i.e,, digging out, comes to mean a canal. The point in dispute 
between the two powers, however, was decided in favour of Persia 
by Lord Aberdeen, the then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Hflffar, the artificial outlet of the Karun, is from 200 to 400 
yards in breadth and from 30 to 40 feet in depth. This great width 
and depth have made some writers doubt that it is an artificial 
canal. But the existence of other similar large canals in different 
parts of Persia has removed these doubts. Of these, the celebrated 
Naharwan, running from the river Zab in the province of Bagdad 
to the sea, which is said to have been constructed by Shapur 
Zolaktaf and extended by the great Noshirwan the Just, is about 450 
miles ia length and 120 to 130 yards in breadth. It still stands, as 
Lieutenant Selby says, '*in solemn grandeur, filling the beholder with 
wonder almost allied to awe, as he gazes on the remains of what once 
was so glorious a country." The canal in the plain of Babylon con^ 
necting the Euphrates and the Tigris and the great Ab-i-6argar canal, 
of which I will speak later on, are further instances of the great 
water works constructed by the kings of the Sassanian dynasty. 
Commander F Jones, L N., in his account of the great Kaharwan 
canal, communicated in 1850 to the Bombay Geographical Society^ 
by Mr. Malet, the then Ohief Secretary to Government, says of these 
canals that, *' As a prolific source of revenue, the value of water was not 
only fully appreciated by the ancients, but an eminent skill, if we may 
judge by the decayed remains that are displayed to us, pervaded the 
system employed for its circulation oyer the vast plain comprising the 
territory of Irak. . . • The region we are treating demanded a 
degree of hydraulic proficiency compatible to the undertaking in the 
distribution of water over so large an extent, and in the construction 
of the Naharwan canal it was eminently displayed." 

Having traced the course of the Karun from its source downwards 
to the sea, we will now coiSsider the important towns standing on its 
banks. In doing so, we will trace our course upwards* Moham- 
merah is the first town of importance on ascending the river Karun. 
It stands, as said above, on the Haffar canal joining the river Karun 
with the Shat^al-Arab. It stands half-way between the two streams. 
As Sir Henry Layard says, " the position which it occupies is one 



^ Transact fons of the Bombay Qaograpbioal Society, Vol. 9, pp. 231 to 342. 
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of great importance to any Power having commercial and political 
interests in the East. It commands the entrance to the Euphrates 
and the Ti^is, which are navigable to the very heart of the Turkish 
dominions in Asia and that of the Karan, which flows through one 
of the richest, though one of the most neglected, provinces of Persia. 
These rivers are destined to become great military and trading high^ 
ways« It is consequently to the interest of England that their 
mouths should not fall into the possession of a Power which might 
be hostile to her. . . • Having the Karun to the north-eastward, 
it (Mohammerah) communicates with the fertile plains of Ehuzistan, 
and having the Shat-al-Arab to the north-westward, it communi- 
cates with Basrah, Bagdad and other important towns on the 
Euphrates and the Tigris.* Again, it communicates with the sea by 
the direct channel known as the Khor Bamushir and by the Shat-al- 
Arab." Kow when the Karun is open to trade, it promises from a 
commercial point of view to be the most important town bn the 
rivers of Mesopotamia. From a military point of view also it ia 
said to enjoy a very excellent position. Again it enjoys a healthy 
climate all the year round. 

On ascending further up from Mohammerah the river Karun 
passes through the classical plains of Ram Bormuz, so called from 
the city of that name situated therein and founded by Hormuz« 
The name is the contraction of Aram-i-Hormuz, or the '^Rest of 
Hormuz," it being a favourite place of that king. It was on these 
plains that the famous battle was fought in which Ardeshir B^b^gan 
overthrew the Parthian dynasty in its last king Ardavan. From 
Mohammerah the Karun runs N.N.E. and S.S.W., having Idrisyeh» 
a stronghold, and Ismailia, a small trading town, on its banks. The 
river then passes near Ahwaz, the town up to which only, according 
to later telegrams, the Persian Government will allow foreign vessela 
to go. 

Ahwaz, which is built on the site of the ancient Aginis, is a towa 
of great importance. It is about 40 miles south of Shuster. At 
one time it was a city of much importance. It was the capital of the 
province of Khnaistan and the winter residence of the kings of the 
Parthian dynasty, and especially of its last king Ardavan. Here 
are still seen the remnants of a great palace of the ancient Persian 
kings. A wall of the palace now standing is 800 feet long and 
15 feet high. It is built of hewn stonefl» many pieces of which 
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measure more than six feet. These rnins beloni; to 9iapar I. It 
appears from Firdousi that this monarch, after his Tictory over the 
Roman Emperor Valerian at the hattle of Balonieh on the shores of 
the Euphrates (the battle of Edessa according to the Roman writers), 
came to this town of Ahwaz, stayed there for a period of one fnll 
year, and spent a good deal of his energy and the money got from 
the Romans as the price of peace, in scheming and building many 
public buildings all round* These ruins near Ahwaz seem to be one 
of them. The passage in Firdousi runs as follows (MohL V, p. 
392) :— 

Be B&luineh dar bebnd r^ haft, 
Ze BAm andar Amad be AhwAz raft 
Yak! ShAras^n oam ShApor kaid, 
K6 gayand \A did Shftpnr kard. 
Hami-bord yaksdl az An sheher nm j, 
Bepeidakht bA ranj hesy&r ganj. 

i.e., '* He was for seven days in Balunyeh (Edressa), then left the 
Roman territories and went to Ahwaz. He built a city of the name 
of Shapur. They say Shapur founded it with justice (tje., spread 
justice into the town). He worked hard for one year in that city 
and spent a good deal of wealth together with trouUe.'' In later times 
Ahwas was in the zenith of its prosperity under the earlier Khalifs 
of the house of Abbas. It was celebrated for its sugar plantations, 
and carried on a large trade with India. It no longer enjoys any 
trace of its original prosperity. Of its present condition Lieutenant 
Selby says : — ** A collection of hovels rather than houses, built of 
the stones which once formed a part of the city on whose site it now 
stands, a barren desert on every side, vestiges of canals which once 
irrigated and carried plenty through the whole of this then prodnc- 
tire country, watermills, formerly used to grind the com and press 
the sugarcaues, which the country abundantly prodaced, but now 
neglected and useless, are all that renuin of this onoe great and 
important city; and the knowledge of the power and importance it 
possessed in former tames, contrasted with the present wretched state 
of the place, caused me to view it with peculiar interest. I oould 
hardly reooncile the idea that the silent and sandy desert, I then trod, 
once teemed with life and cultivation^ and that the town on which I 
gazed was really all that remained to mark the spot where a city — 
great, opulent, and powerful — once stood." 
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In the vicinity of this town of Ahwaz there are certain excavations 
in the sides of a hill which Sir John Macdonald Kinneir and Lieu- 
tenant Selby think to have been used as cemeteries. In some of 
these, difficnlt of access, Lieutenant Selby found a quantity of human 
bones. These excavations must be the Astodans or bone receptacles 
of the ancient Persians, the like of which are seen in other parts of 
Persia, and which European travellers erroneously think to be tombs. 

It is near this town, that the large famous band is thrown 
across the river, which is known as the **Band of Ahwaz." '* It 
still bears," says Lieutenant Selby, ''strong evidence of the profi- 
ciency the inhabitants had attained in the art of building; the 
cement which has been used being more durable than the rock itself, 
on which it is built, as this has in many places worn away, while the 
cement stands out in relief." It may be mentioned here that the 
durability of the cement used in ancient Persia was attributed to 
sheep's milk. Sir William Ousley says, on the authority of a native 
writer of Persia, that the cement formed by the mixture of sheep's 
milk with lime and mortar was held in Persia to be the most durable.^ 
This band or dam was built on a ridge of rock to shut up the water 
of the river in order to enable it to flow in the adjoining canals for 
the purposes of irrigation. The water is allowed to run in the 
original bed of the river by an opening about 40 yards in breadth. 
Consequently it rushes with a very great force and velocity. Lieu- 
tenant Selby, the first man who attempted the navigation of the river 
higher up in March 1842, tried to ascend up the river by this mouth» 
but finding the rush of the water too strong for his small vessel, 
he overcame the current and effected the ascent with the help of a 
large hawser, drawn by his men on the shore. 

The next town of any importance after Ahwaz is Weis , 35 miles 
east of Ahwaz by the river, in lat, 31° 40^ N. Lieutenant Selby 
thinks the present bed of the river Karun between Ahwaz and 
fiand-i-Kir, which is higher up, not to be its original bed, but a canal, 
which is the continuation of the Ab-i-Gargar canal, which is said to 
have been built by the Sassanian king Shapur, and which taking its 
water at Shuster higher up, empties it at Band-i-Kir. Ascending 
higher up we come to Band-i Kir, which lies at the junction of the 
Karun with the river Dizful and the canal of Ab-i-Gargar. It is so 



1 Travels in Peraia, Yol. 1, p.S68n. 
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called from an aucient dam io its neighboarhood said to hare been 
constructed with hir, i.e., bitumen. 

Going higher up ten miles from Band-i-Kir we come to the cele- 
brated town of Shnster. The river here, as it passes by the town of 
Shuster, is sometimes called the Ab-i-Shuster, ».e., the river of 
Shnster. According to Kiuneir, some oriental writers say that 
it was Hoshang, the second monarch of the Peshdadran dynasty, 
who had built this town. But the public water- works round 
Shuster show them to be of the Sassanian times. The rirer Kamn 
flows very rapidly near Shuster. Firdousi (Mohl V, p. 392), B| •cak- 
ing of this river in the reign of Shapur, the son of Ardeshir 
Babegaii, thus describes the rapidity of its current: — 

Yaki rtld bud pehan dar ShtUhter, 
Ke m^i oekard! barti bar guzar. 

t.e., ** There was a large river at Shuster, over which no fish conhl 
pass.*' Sir WilUam Oosley finds these lines in his manuscript of the 
Shahnameh ^ as : — 

Yald rtd pehan n§ ShOshter, 

Ne kardi bar &n rfLd bar kis guzar. 

i.e„ " There was a certain large river near Shuster; nobody could 
pass over that river." According to Sir John Malcolm and Sir J. 
Macdonald Kinneir,^ the Persian historians derived the name of this 
town from *' shus,** which, they say is a Pehlvi word meaning 
*' pleasant." Shuster, they consider to be the comparative form of 
shuSy meaning ** more pleasant." It is said that this name was given 
to it by Shapur, the son of Ardeshir Babegan who founded the 
t( wn in commemoration of his victory over the Roman Emperor 
Valerian. But I do not think this is the proper derivation of the 
word. We have no word hke '* &hus " in the Pehlvi language 
meaning « pleasant." The more probable derivation of the term, 
I think, is ShahShetra, i.e., the City of the King. We know of a 
city founded by Shah Shapoor known as Shapur. This city of 
Shuster which was also founded by Shah Shapoor was probably 
named by him Shah Shetra, ».e., the City of the King. 

» Ibid p. 357. 

* Historj of Persia, Vol. 1, p. 542 ; and Kinneir's Memoirs of the Persian 
Empire, p. 98, 
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The water-works on the riyer Karan near Shnater fonnded by the 
Sassanian king Shapur I. are still admired by various travellers. 
They are built with a threefold object : first, from a military point of 
view, to surround the city by water, so as to secure it from an attHck, 
the town of Shuster itself being built on a natural eminence; 
secondly, to supply with water the city itself, which stands on a 
higher level ; and, thirdly, with the most important object of irrigat- 
ing the surrounding country. Here a great band or dyke is thrown 
across the river. It is built with a twofold object: (1) of supply- 
ing a strong foundation for the bridge across the river ; and (2) of 
rai:)ing the water to a sutficient height to fill the canal of Ab-i- 
Gargar which, taking the water of the Karun at this place, fertilizes 
the Country round Shuster and then after a long run joins the main 
stream ag;iin at Band-ikir. '' This dyke,'* says Sir John Malcolm, 
** is formed of cut stones (from 15 to 25 feet long), cemented by lime 
and fastened together by clamps of iron : it is '20 feet broad and 
1,200 in length. The whole is a solid mass, excepting the centre, 
where two small arches have been constructed to allow a part of the 
stream to flow in its natural bed. This great work is more worthy 
of onr attention, from being almost the only one of a useful nature 
amid those vast ruins, which bespeak the pomp and magnificence 
of the monarchs of Persia ; and it has, as if preserved by its nobler 
character, survived all the sumptuous palaces and luxurious edifices 
of the same age." According to Firdunsi, Shapoor had sought the 
aid of a Roman architect in the construction of the dyke and the 
bridge over the Karun near Shuster. Though we find a slight 
difiPerence in the account of the battle between Shapoor, the Persian 
King, and Valerian the Roman Emperor, as gi?en by Gibbon (Vol. 
I., p« 161-62), on the authority of Roman writers and that by Firdousi 
the Persian poet, we learn from both these sources that a large 
nnmber of Romans had fallen into the hands of Shapoor as captives. 
Among these Firdousi includes one *' Baranoush," who, he says, 
was the general of Valerifin. After the battle of Edessa (Baluuieh 
according to Firdousi), on the banks of the Euphrates, Shapoor 
returned to Ahwaz, and then to Shuster, with the large amount of 
treasure given to him by Valerian as tribute and with Baranoush as 
bis prisoner. He kept Baranonsh always by his side and always 
consulted him in the construction of palaces and water-works, in 
which he spent a great part of the money he got from Valerian. 
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This explains the Roman style of architecture ohserred by European 
tra^ellerd in this part of Persia. Firdousi thus speaks aboat the 
construction of the bridge over Shuster (Mohl V., pp. 892, 394) : — 

Bar^oosh id, goft g)r hiiida97, 

Pali 8&zi &D. jAegeh chun ra^^* 

K@ md b^2 gardlm ya ia pal be j^d, 

Bem&nad be d4iiM-§-rebniiniaS. 

Barash kardS b&UtS !a pal haz^, 

Bekh&hi zS ganj ftnch^ khfthi bekftr. 

Td as danish-i-filsofftn i-Bftaa, 

Bek^r cLr chandi bad!n mars-6-btaL 

Cha in pal bar i^jad sayS kh&ni-khiib. 

Bera5 t% ziyi bSsb raehm&n-i-khidh. 

Abl sh&dmlUii Ta b& aSmai^, 

Z% bad dar-v-az dast-i-Ahr^miiaiiu 

Bek&r andar ftmad BarHnoosh mard, 

BS s^ 8&1 &a pal taoi&mi be kard* 

Cha shad pal tam^m ti zl Shaster beraf t, 

Sayg kh&n-i-khad rai beneh&d taft 

ue, — '* He (the king) said to Baranonshi 'If yon are a geometrician, 
make a bridge over it like a rope^ so that, though we may go away 
from this world, yet the bridge, may remain in its place through 
the skill of its architect. Let the length of the bridge be 1,000 
cabits, and ask from the treasury whatever amount is required. 
Make use of some of the bkill of the learned of Rome In this work 
in this country. When this bridge is finished, go to your own 
house, Rud as long as you live, be your own guest with joy and 
pleasure, remaining far away from evil and from the hand of Ahri* 
man.' Baranoush began the work and finished it in three years. 
When the bridge was finished, he went from Shnster and went 
quickly in the direction of his house." M. Mohl in the trans- 
lation of the latter part of this passage commits a great mistake in 
making Baranoush return to the house of the king instead of his oirn 
house. He does not seem to have understood the promise given by 
Shapoor to Baranoush to grant him liberty from captivity if he properly 
built the bridge. In the above passage of Firdousi the following 
words of King Shapoor to the Roman architect Baranoush are really 
worth noting. He says :*— '* Build the bridge in such a way that, 
though we may depart from this worldt this bridge may remain ia 
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its place for a loDg time to come.'* And let as see what a European 
traveller says of it after a period of 1,G00 years. Lieutenant Selby 
says of the water-works at Shuster: — ** Unless destroyed by some 
convulsion of nature, it will endure as long as the world lasts, and 
will for ever commemorate the name of Shapoor under whom it was 
undertaken and completed.*' About the bridge he says : — "And 
that some idea of its strength may be formed, I need only mention 
that, situated as it is at the very foot of the hills, the river from 
heavy falls of rain and snow melting on the mountains has been 
known to rise 30 feet in one night, converting the stream into a 
torrent ; yet has this bridge stood for years until the spring of 1842, 
when, in an extraordinary flood, it remained completely under water 
for two days, and on the river subsiding, a part of the structure was 
found to have yielded to the immense pressure which it had had to 
sustain. It is erected on a hand or dam constructed of blocks of 
stone from 15 to 25 feet long." From a military point of view 
the city of Shuster enjoys a very strong position. It is situated on 
an eminence and is surrounded by the river on its two sides. On 
the other sides it is surrounded by a ditch which can be easily put 
in order for the purposes of defence. ** Naturally strong from its 
position," says Lieutenant Selby, '* it might be rendered sufficiently 

so, to resist any other than a well-appointed European force 

Shuster is a spot which should be viewed with peculiar interest by 
us, whether for the advantages of mercantile communication or in 
the event of a war with Persia. For, from this point we might not 
only supply Khuzistan, one of her finest provinces, but pour an 
unlimited force into the heart of the country. Naturally strong, 
completely insulated, and capable of being rendered almost impreg- 
nable, viith no obstruction to our water communication with India, 
Shuster might in our possession become of the greatest importance 
to uii, both in a military and political point of view, if ever the time 
should come, which I trust is far distant, when we shall be at 
variance with Persia." 

On the subject of its trade, Lieutenant Selby says : " The country 
about Shuster produces grain of all descriptions in abundance, and 
the people only require encouragement and a feeling of security to 
export opium, wool, cotton, and flax, all of which can be abundantly 
produced. It would import in return sugar, hardware, cutlery, 
chintzes, cottons, and woollens, nearly all of which are now supplied 
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bf Rossift, notwilbstaodi]^ the tedicss hmd tmniag^ to 
merchandize coming from that comtrr isM the* wmihcrm fmtU %l 
Persia mast be tubji^cted.'' ** Little tndi is at pctCRSt tmnitd on 
by Shuster,'* amid Lienteoaat Sdbj, aboat fift; jc&n ap>, *- its 
priucipal imports beiag tea and other Rosalia anielea fr(oa& Iflphitait, 
and dates, riee, and a few English artiefea from Baioh. Maaj 
efforts have indeed been made b^ aomo spoiled iTihabcfaoti a/ 
Shnster and the Tirmitr to commence a trade on a bhr»er arale 
than is now carried on, bat cheeked bj the farognteaBmge oc the 
Persian aaihorities, their efforts bave been ahortiTe* aisi thecr 
desire to better themselves and their coontrj has been met with Sk 
studied indi/terence m their mlers, whcioe aim has erer been to f«^ 
vent Shoster from rising to that lmpm%sknte mlucL its stlmaAvsm and 
natnral adrantages justly entitle it to hold. * . , Ckait t» toe 
hills, bj which the inhabitants mar tt^yyf aaj temtfeoAmr^ the 
parching beat of sommer alleviat'^ bj the saow whiA as p rc cwf i a i 
in profusion tfarongfaoGt the jcar, watered on all s id gir bf tfiie rirer^ 
and canals, namerons extenssTe gardeua dsae afwmd, Sfc««uer 
presents a most pleasing app«araoee, and b%M« frMi dbe ao^^wm^ 
adrantages it posse«»e9, soon be h^ll in that oitianMtt if w:Mf 
formerlj, and become ime of the first co a i.mff > u aJ towfls » tibe 
Bontbem part of Persia." 

Sir llenrj lAjard eorrohifatef Lkwtaasot Seftf whes he mj*, 
'* The trade of Shoster vhich hid at one tiaie b««« (iwisid<raMk: 
as it was the capita! of Khoristan, «l<raer the uAMimtis U thm 
province obtained thecr sopplies. aad vhetie its fpf^jjsre wtas Sfist t^ 
market, had been so great! j leioeed i« eottieq^aeafie of ilm: eomi|4 
administration and opprcasm of the Persian offidisis Mm4 bf t^ 
traLsfer of the seat cf Govennnent to Dtzfnl, that the ea<e»^e 
bsz^ars were almost empty. Sitnated on two nari^aUe rirers, tU^ 
main bodr of tberirer Ktmnand thnanrient eanal whjd;i r-«t«iT^ 
a i&rge part of iu waters, and at the foot of the ncMKistniinf orcr 
which passes the highwaj to Is^lian mA to vhe eentjie of F^irsia 
the city is admirablj fitted f^r the der^JopflBent <4 an imyu^ttaaxt 
comnieree.** Let ns ohserre hoe that there was a gr^eai ^ifrr^M^ 
of opinion among the tnr^JLtn of Pecria as to wh^etber tliis tr^wn of 
Shoster is not the ancient Sosi referred to bj tie Oredk writers 
such as HerodoCns, Diordoros and Amsn, as one of the icat* of the 
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ancient Persian monarcbs.^ But it appears that this town of Shnster 
is qaite diiTerent from Susa on the shores of the Chirkheh, situated 
further west. 

Though Lieutenant Selbj went up the river op to Shuster only, 
he thought the river to be navigable up to its very source in the 
Bakhtiary mountains by means of specially constrncted powerfal 
vessels. Sir Henry Layard, who had travelled for a very long time in 
these parts, saw laden rafts moving np and down the river in these 
mouQtainous regions. Ab-i-Bors» or the ri?er of Bors, is one of the 
principal confluents of the rivor in these regions. While fording it 
on animals. Sir Henry found the water deep» and the stroam so rapid, 
that the donkeys could scarcely breast it. 

The next place of any importance on the Karon, higher np from 
Shnster, is the place known as the ruins of Shusan. This place is 
pointed out as the site of the celebrated vision of Daniel (viii., 2), 
wherein he saw the fall of Persia and Media and the subsequent 
rise and fall of Greece. Daniel thus describes the place : — *' And 
1 saw in a vision, and it came to pass, when I saw that I (was) at 
Susan (in) the palace, which is (in) the province of Elam ; and I saw 
in a vision, and I was by the river of Ulai." Thus, if this Shushan 
is the Shushan mentioned in the Old Testament, then the river 
Ulai^ on whose banks Shushan of the palace stood, is the modern 
Karun, on which the ruins of Shushan stand. Again, even now, a 
place is shown to the travellers in the valley of this town of Shushan 
as the tomb of Daniel. The spot is held to be vrry sacred by the 
Bakhtiary people, and the tradition that Daniel was buried there is of 
very ancient origin. It is frequented by dervishes and other religious 
people. Sir Henry Rawlinson^ and others hold this place to be the 
Shuahan and the Karun to be the Ulai of the Old Testament, But Sir 
Htnry Layard and others assign the ruins of Susa situated on the 
Chirkheh to the site of Daniel's Shushau. Thus there are two places 
in the province of the Ancient Susiana that claim the honour of 
being the sacred place of the tomb of Daniel. A^ain, tradition has 
given to both these places a tomb of Daniel. A place known as the 
tomb of Daniel at Susa is also visited by the Jews, Christians, and 
Hahomedans as a sacred place. The tomb at Shushan on the Karnu 



^ Kinneir*s Memoir of Persia, pp. 100, 101. 

* Paper on Khaziatan, Jouroal of the Royal Geographical Society, VoL 9, p. 85. 
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,, tbe Great Daniel, and that 

., the Lesser Daniel, 
his Babjpct; — " 1 belicTe then, that 
I cities of the name of Su»aa, or 



h known as (hut of Daniel -i- A It bar 
at Snsa a9 that of Dtmiel-i-AahlcHt 

Sir U^.'nrj BawliiiBon says on th 
in nncient times, ihere were twi 
Suea, in the province of Sitsiaaa— the mort ancient, which iB the 
8hushan of Scriptare, being aitualed nt Si^san on the I^urnn or EuIkub; 
the other, the Suaa of the G reekB. at Siia, near the Kerkhnh, or Choa- 
epeg. The river of DizfAl I consider to be the Copratea ; the'Ab-i-Zird 
and its cnnti anal ion the Jerrnhi. the Hedjphon or Uedjpnus; and 
the anited arms of the Karan and DizFi^l riser, the real PHsitigris-" > 

Leating apart the qneetion of the delerminalion of the EJte of the 
Shushan of the Old Teatanieiit, the ruins in the valley of Suaan on 
the banba ef ihe Kantu are snid to be very old. Some belong to tbe 
Sassaninn period, and others are still older. 

In Ihe valley of Sbnahan, the Karun pasgeB by the side of two 
forlressFB kiiuwn as the Kaleh-i-Bustnm. t. e., the CaBtle of Rustam 
the aalional hero of old Iran, and the Kaleh-i-Dnkhiar, t. e., the 
Cattle of ihe Danghler, The legend connected with these castles 
reminds uB of Firdoiifi'd etory of Tehemina and Rustam, 

Aa there are no other peaces worth mentioning on the river, we 
will now apeak of the importance ot the river Karon. But before 
doing eo, We will ea; a few words ou its canal, tbe Ab-i-Gar^ar, as no 
account ofthe river will be complete without an accuuut of this 
imi'Oitnnt Canal, 

The Ab-i-Gnrgnr canal is said lo have been cut by the well-known 
Shspnr, to whum many grand works of art on the Karun and round 
■bout are attiibuted. It runs from the main river Karun at Sbnster 
in a so nth- easterly direction, and juina the mHiii river again at Itnnd- 
i-Kir, where the river of Dizfiil alau meets the K.arut). It is called 
the Nahr-i-Masrukan by Bome oriental geogrnphers. Latterly it was 
alao called the Du Daugab^ (i.e., two pane), because it carried ino- 
sistba of the water from the Knrun, while the remaiuing four-sisths 
rail in the original bod of the river. It is now called Ab'i-(^argar 
from the name of a Mahallah or street of that name in the town of 
Shuster tbrougb whit;h it rune. Tradition reports that this artificial 



^_ > Jbut. Vol. 9.p B >, 

^^L ■ Joaroal of the ft«]ral Qeographioal Society, Vol 9, p, 74 Major 

^^M von oa EbaiiBtau. 
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canal did not end at Band*i-Kir, but continued up to Ahwaz, and 
that the bed of the river Karun from Band-i-Kir to Ahwaz is not ita 
original natural bed, but an artificial bed. Major Rawlinson and 
Lieutenant Selby believe in the truth of this tradition, especially 
because ** the long straight reach from that place (Band- i- Kir) to 
Ahwaz bears a much greater resemblance to an artificial than to a 
natural channel." This canal is about ten miles in length, from 1£ 
to 18 feet in depth in the lowest season, and from 60 to 120 yards in 
breadth. Lieutenant Selby found it much better adapted for steam 
navigation than the main stream of the Karun itself, the reason 
being that its current is less rapid. The town of Sliubter is approach- 
ed nearer, by three miles, by this canal than by the main stream. 
Lieutenant Selby ran on until within one mile of the town, where a 
naturnl ledge of rock closed the passage for his steamer ; but a small 
opening of the width of about 20 yards allowed boats of 20 tons to go 
to the Very heart of the town. 

The opening of the river K'trnn o trade nffor Is mar.y commercial 
advantages. 8huster, the furthermost place from the sea hitherto 
reached by a steam vessel, can be approached at any season by a 
passage of, at most, 18 days from Bombay. Wood adapted for fuel on 
the steam-ships is plentiful all along the banks. The people on the 
banks and in the adj<aning pirts ar^ well disposed to the English. 
They hate the Persians of the capital and other parts, who often 
oppress them and look upon them with a jealous eye, because, being 
somewhat isolated in their mountainous districts, they preserve the 
tone of independence towards the Government. The people are 
hospitable and inclined to pursue a qu'te agricultural life and to trade 
with the English. The opening of the river Karun will open the 
way to many other parts of Persia by other rivers, such as the river 
of Dizfnl, which meets it at Baud-i-Kir. "It is a source of extreme 
wonder and surprise to me,'' said Lieutenant Selby (Jour. R. Geogra- 
phical S., XIV., p. 242), about half a centurya go, •*that they (the 
rivers), being as it were the high road into the very heart of that 
part of Persia with which we now take such a roundabout method of 
trading, should so long havo been neglected, and that we should have 
so quietly shut our eyes to their vast importance. Russia, though 
struggling with a tedious land-carriage, supplies the markets of this 
province with European articles ; which we could much more easily 
do by water at once from England or our colonies. A commercial 
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l.irwtfiwut SiOj (lUd, jl 2i5),gmi gpcafa rffbejegioni Ua>vq !a ia d 
bjtlieKaivnaadtf»i3TerD5ifid>-^Saaijpf]£tiBidiiioveai^ ieto 
be altempted ia Hda quarter — if Ite ipirit af d ia PBf ^tt y and reaearob 
oootiiiae to «Blsaie, aa it cvcf Ina done, our gownment — ^xf a makanfl 
iscreaae in onr ooanxmdai relatiDas vi& Fenna k txnaiderad €f 
moment — if liie eomiecticin of aadcaxt wbh aMidera bMoiy, in acme 
of its most intercsiang pointi, atill eontaime io bold oat fAarms to the 
andqnaiiaa and g e o gr a^d wr, llien ia llua eo< u ac< y j one ttf &oae wbidi 
flhonld be vKMit paj iaea la a:1j cm a aia ed, and wbich would jiddan 
abundant baireeL*" 

(M tbe natme of tiie water of tbe Eanuw Yon fijoBflaer. qnoted 
by Mr. G. Long in bis article on tbe Bite of Saaa^ 81^8 oa tbe 
antbority of an cnental ma naBerifnt tbat ^ the water is alwaja oool, 
and baa ao dSgeatrre a power tbat, under ikoM burning' akj, tbe in- 
babitants of tbiieoBntry eat tbebaavieat food for tbe itoaoacb, trust- 
ing to its digeEtzre power — and tbej do digest." Sir Henry Lajard« 
Lieotenaat Sdby, and otber travcQen eonfinn tiiis. Tbia aeems to 
be tbe property of tbe wateea of tbis iiTcr aa well as of tlioee of tbe 
Cboaspes. We leant itom Hevodotna tbat tbe Persiaii Idngs, in 
wbaterer distant parts of their cxtenaiTe territories tbey were^ always 
sent for tbe water ol tbe Gbo«^>es. 

1 Joomal of tbe Boyal Geogiapbical Soeiety, VcO. IIL, p. 261. 
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II. 

Now, we come to the question by what name ia the Karon known 
in the books of the Parsees, the descendants of the original occupants 
of the land. 

- As mentioned by Professor Justi and Dr. West, this river is one of 
the rivers mentioned in the Pahlavi Bundehesh. Chapter twentieth of 
this work contains a list of the principal rivers of Persia and a short 
description of each of them. The river Khoreh mentioned therein is 
the same as the modern Earun. The word is differently written in 
different manuscripts. As Pahlavi writings admit of different read- 
ings, the word is read Khvara6 by Dr. West, Khur&d by Professor 
Justi, and Khoreh by the old Dastnrs of Bombay. In this paper 
we will speak of it as Khoreh as read by Dastur Edaljee J&mdsp- 
iskak of Bombay. 

That this river Khoreh of the Pahlavi Bundehesh is the same as the 
modern Karun appears ftom several facts. Firstly, we learn from 
travellers in this part of Persia, such as Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir 
Henry Layard, Sir John Macdonald Kinneir, and Lieutenant Selby, 
that the Karuu is the largest river in Khuzistan^ or, as they term it, 
a very noble river. Kow the Pahlavi Bundehesh also mentions the 
Khoreh as the largest river in Khuzistan. Secondly, these travellers 
say that the Karuu rises near Ispahan in the mountains of Kuh-i- 
Zerd. The Bundehesh says of the Khoreh also, that it rises near 
Ispahan. Thirdly, according to modern travellers, the Karun or the 
Khoreh empties itself in the Tigris, or the Dijieh after it has joined 
the Euphrates. We read in the Bundehesh the following passage on 
this subject^: — ** Kh6reh rfid biin-i-khAn&n mia Spfthin pavan Khd- 
jistAn barft vadir^ far&z val d&irid (Dijlah) riid rts^d. Avash pavan 
Sp&hUn Mesrak&n rud karitiknand," i.e., " The river Khorfth has its 
source near Ispahan. It flows throngh Khusistan, pours forth (its 
waters) into the river Dairid (Dijieh, t.i?., the Tigris ). In Ispahan 
it is called the Mesrakan river." Fourthly, we lenrn fVom the above 
passage that the rifer Khoreh is called Mesrakan at Ispahan. We 
learn this also from another passage of the Bundehesh, where we 
read — Kh6reh rAd mfln MesrAkAnach Karithnand ; i.e., The river 
Khoreh, which is also called Mesrakan. Now, according to Rawlin- 
ion,3 we are told by oriental geographers that the artificial canal on 

1 Westergaard, p. 62. West Baored Books of the Kaat, Vol* 6, Chapter SO, 
" Boyal Geographical Boolety, Vol. 9, p. 74. 
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and then to identify the rivers which flow from it. I am disposed to 
place the Ushidao mountain in the west near Azarbaizan, because 
the mountain, on the top of which the prophet Zoroaster is said to 
have taken his inspirations, should be a mountain nearer his home 
and not in the remote east. As I have said in my essay on ** Avestie 
Geography," we are not in a position to point out exactly the sitaation 
of Mount Ushiddo, but it appears, that it was a name given to a very 
long range in the west. So I look also to the west for the identificatiosL 
of these eight rivers which rise from this Mount Ushidao. I think 
that three of these rivers — the very three which Professor St^ has 
tried to identify with the three rivers of Afghanistan--«an be identified 
with the rivers in that part of Persia of which we are speaking. For 
example, the Fradatha is the Fr&t of the Pehlvi Bundehesh and of 
the Pazand Afrin, and the modem Euphrates, which is still spoken of 
by Mahomedan geographers and writers i^s the Farah. The Hvaspa 
of the aboTC passage is the Ohoaspes of the Greek writers and the 
modern Cherkheh. 

Now the EharenngLaiti of this passage is, I think, the Khdreh of 
the Bundehesh, and therefore the modern Karun. We know that 
the Pahlavi word for the Avestie kJiarenang, meaning "glory or 
splendour," is Khur or Ehoreh. So Pahlavi Khoreh will be a proper 
rendering of the Avestie Kharenanghaiti* Again I suggest that the 
place ** Correng,'' mentioned by Sir Macdonald Kinneir in his 
Memoir of Ancient Persia, as the place, where the Karun river rises 
has someting to do with the ancient Avestie name Kbarenanghaiti. 
I simply throw this suggestion as a matter for further consideration. 
I do not say this with great certainty, especially as Kinneir does not 
give the name in the Persian characters to enable us to compare the 
words. Again I think that EulaBus, the Greek name of the river 
Karun, is another form of the Pehlvi Khoreh. The first part (kho) 
of the word Khoreh can be read as '* hu,*' the Greek renderiog of 
which is ••en." The**r"i8 frequently changeable into *•!*', these being 
letter^ of the same class, and the final " s " in Eulaaus is frequently 
found in the Greek rendering of the Avestie names (as H jstaspes for 
Yista^pa). Again I think that the modern name Karun is a changed 
form of the Avestie Kharenang and Pahlavi Khoreh. The ^'Kh *' of 
the Avesta is softened into ** k," and the '* n " in the end is the 
** nangh" of the Avesta. So all the three words — the« Avestie "Khare- 
nangh,'* the Pahlavi " Khoreh," and the modern " Karun" seem to be 
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well nigh the same and carry the meaning' of splendoar and beauty /' 
In this connection we must bear in mind that in the Avest'a; tbe river is 
spoken of as ** Kharenanghaiti y^ Srira," i.e., *• the beautiful Khare* 
nanghaiti/' Many modern travellers speak of the river Karun as 
a noble river. Thus, I think, that the river Kharenanghaiti of the 
Avesta^ the Ehoreh of the Pahlavi Bundehesh, the Karun of the 
modern times, the Eulssns of the Greeks, and the Ulia of the Old 
Testament are one and* the same river. It appears that among the 
Greeks, the part of the river above its junction with the river of Dizful 
at Band-i-Kir was known as the Eulaous, but the part below this 
point was called the Pasi Tigri&i 

In Mahomedan times» the river is known by different names by 
different writers. It was called the river of Shuster becauseit 
passes by that town. Firdousi does not give any name of this- 
river, but only speaks of it as the river passing by Shuster.. It' was 
also known as the Da;[eile Masrukan, beeause at one time — ^perhaps 
at the time of the building of its dyke near Shuster — the whole of 
the river must- have run into the artificial canal Ab-i-Gargar, 
which was called the Nahri-Masrnkan. We learn from the Bun- 
dehesh that it was so call&d' in the Pahlavi times* The original 
channel of the river was also known as the Nahr-t^Tuster or 
Dajeile-i-Taster. In the description of the march of Taimur by 
the ancient historians the original stream is called Chahar Dangah, 
i,e.f four parts, while its canal, the Ab-i-Gargar, is called Du 
Dangah, t,e., two parts> because it was believed that four-sixths of 
the whole water of the river ran into the original bed and two- 
sixths into the artificial channel of the Ab-i-Gargar. It is during 
the last two centuries that it is generally known by its present 
name of Karun. The particular part of the river between the dyke 
near Shuster and that at the mouth of the Ab-i-Gargar canal is 
called Nahr-i-Mahaparyan,, corrupted into Mafarian. (perhaps mean- 
ing the large part ^pareh'] ). This particular part is also called 
the Shadarwan, t. 6., the carpet of the Shah, so called perhaps 
because King Shapoor had paved this part with large pieces of 
stone in order to prevent its being, dng. oui» deep by the force of the 
water. The dyke or the band' near Shuster is called the Band-i- 
Kaisar, and the bridge over it the Pul-i-Kaisar. They bear these 
names to commemorate the victory of Shah Shapoor ov^er the 
Kaisar of Rome (Emperor Valerian), from the- money got from 
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Trhom as the price of peace, according to Firdousi, the waterworks 
near Shoster were bailt. The "band" is also called the Band-i- 
Shahzadeh, f. e,, the Prince's Band, from the fact of its being part- 
ially repaired by Prince Mahomed Ali Mirza. The dyke at the 
month of the canal Ab-i-Gargar is called Band-i-Mizan» t« e., the 
Band of Balance, because its level is equal to that of the Band-i 
Eaisar. 
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"The Game of Ball-Bat (Chowgan-gui) 

among the Ancient Persians, as 
described in the Epic of 
Firdousi." 

{Read 26lh September 1890. Dr, Atmaram Pandwang in the Chair.') 

The modern Parsees of India have made cricket, the national game 
of their esteemed rulers, their own. But it appears from the Shah- 
nameh of Firdousi, the great epic poet of Persia, that a game of ball- 
hat, though not like that of cricket, was known to their ancestors, 
the ancient Persians. The game was played with great enthusiasm, 
not only in the later Sassanian period, but also in the earlier times of 
the Eaianian dynasty. The young and the old, the rich and the poor, 
played it as a means of healthy exercise and recreation. Even friendly 
international matches were arranged under the captainship of the 
leading men of the rival races. They were played with an accompani- 
ment of music jost as we see at the present day. The result of the 
matches was looked to, with great eagerness and anxiety. 

Firdousi calls this game Chowgan-gui. Chowgdn means a bat, 
as well as the ground on which the game is played. Gui means 
a ball. The game was played on foot as well as on horseback. Young 
children generally played it on foot. It is said of the Duke of 
Wellington, that he used to say that he won his Waterloo on the cricket 
ground, meaning thereby, that the precision and the discipline under 
which he played the game, were of great use to determine his future 
character as a great commander. The following historical anecdote 
from the ShlLhnameh illustrates how this game of Chowgan-gui was 
made use of, to know the character of a child and determine the nobi- 
lity of its birth. This is one of the four references that I have been 
able to collect from the Shahnameh on the subject of this game. 

Ardeshir Babcgan, the founder of the Sasanian dynasty 
of Persia, having defeated Ai^lwaa (Artabanes), tho last 
mona'-ch of the Partliian dynasty, on the classical field of Ram 
Uormuz, un the banks uf the river Karan, ascended the throne 
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of Persffl, and took a daughter of the deposed sovereign in marriage. 
IShe, instigated by her eldest brother, Bahman, yiho was then in India 
tried to poison her husband, Ardeshir, with a view to bring about the 
restoration of the Parthian dynasty to the throne of Iran. Her wicked 
attempt was discovered by Ardeshir, who ordered one of his minis- 
ters to put her to death. The minister, while taking away the queen 
from the court of the king to put his royal master's order into 
execution, found that she was enceinte. With a view to bring about 
a reconciliation in future, and to secure an heir to the throne in case 
the king had no other issue thereafter, the minister protected the 
queen in his palace. In order to guard against the suspicions of the 
king in future against himself, as a likely father of the child, that may 
be born, he got himself castrated. Be put the castrated parts in a 
box, and thongh pale and weak through the effects of the operation, 
went in a litter to the king, and requested him to let the box be kept 
in his treasury until the time he called for it. At the proper time, 
the queen was delivered of a male child, whom the minister named 
Shapur, i.e., the son of the king (Shah), This was the Shapur who 
defeated the Roman Emperor Valerian at the battle of Edessa. 

Time rolled on, when, seven years after this event, the minister one 
day found the king very gloomy. On enquiry he found that the 
thonght of being heirless made the king sad. The king said to him» 
'* A father without a son is like a son without the father. Never will 
a stranger press him to his heart." The minister took hold of that 
golden opportunity and divulged the secret to the king. He sent 
for the box from the treasury of the king, showed him its contentsi, 
and said, that he had done so, to be above suspicion as a likely father 
of the child. The king, in order to further satisfy himself about the 
legitimacy of the child, ordered the boy to be brought to him in the 
company of one hundred children of the same age and countenance, 
and to be made to play the game of Ghowgan-gui before him, so that 
he might determine, by his own paternal affection, which out of the 
hundred children was his prince. In the words of Firdousi (Mohl V., 
p. 342) he said :^ 
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" Now find out a hundred children of the same age, who resemble 
him in stature, appearance, form, and size, and are dressed like him 
vrithout the slightest difference. Send all these children to the field, 
get a ball, and send them to the maiddn. When all the beantif ul 
children will be on the plain, my soul will be moved by my aifection 
for my child. My own heart will give evidence of the truth of thy 
words, and will recognize my child." 

The minister followed the instructions of his master, and the king 
recognized his child out of the hundred children. To make matters 
more certain, he asked one of his attendants to go in the midst of the 
children and throw the ball towards him. He said (Mohl V., p. 342) : — 

** Whoever, out of these children, advances bravely in the midst of 
the brave like a lion, and carries away the ball from my presence, with- 
out respect for anybody in the assembly, be undoubtedly roust be 
my real child, of my own bIt)od, body, and family." 

The attendant went among the children and threw the ball towards 
the king. All the children ran after the ball, but whea they saw, 
that it was very close to his Majesty, they dared not %q before him. 
But Shapnr ran after it and threw it back among the children. This 
conyineed Ardeshir, that Shapur was a royal prince, and was therefore 
not at all afraid to go before his royal father. 

Mirkhond^ differs a little from the version of Firdousi. According 
to this historian, the ball went dose to> the king in the usual course 
of the play, and was not thrown by an attendant. Again, according 
to the Version of Shahzadeh Jalal Kajar,^ when the ball happened to be 
thrown towards the king, he picked it up and threw it into his palace 
through an adjoining window. No boy dared to go into the royal palace 
to fetch it, bat Shapnr went in as on& would go into his own house. 

An earlier reference to this game is found in the reign of king 
Lolur&sp. Gushtasp, the eldest son. of this monarch, through the 
intelligeoce displayed by him in this game of Chowgun-gui, and 
in other athletic sports, won the good favour of the Kaisar of Roum. 
Ousht&sp, having quarrelled with his father ,^ left his Persian court and 
went under an assumed name to the country of the Kaisar of Roum. 

» M^Boires but la Perse, par S. de Sacy (1798), p. 286. 
- • K^meh Khusra&n, Pecaian text of 1298 Hijri, p. 222« 
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The Kaisar had a very beautiful marriageable daughter, whom he asked 
to choose her husband from a large assembly of the elite of his city. 
The daughter, Kaitabun byname, found none in that assembly to meet 
her wishes. Thereupon the Kaisar called an assembly of the middle 
class of men in his city. Kaitabun chose Gushtasp from the large 
assembly, having previously seen his features in a dream. The Kaisar 
did not like the choice, but as he had given his promise to Kaitabun to 
let her choose her husband, he could not honourably withdraw it. He 
permitted the marriage, but asked Kaitabun to leave the royal palace 
with her husband. A short time after, when some public sports were 
held, Gushtasp went and showed such manliness and intelligence in the 
sports, and among them, in the game of ball-bat, that the Kaisar was 
struck with his valour and received him and his daughter into his 
favour again. It appears from Firdonsi that this game was played 
on horseback. He says (Mohl IV., p. 330) : — 

** He ordered to place a saddle upon his horse which enrolled the 
earth under his feet. He marched to the maiddn of the Kaisar, 
and went up to the place, where he saw the strokes of the bat. He 
asked from them a ball and a bat, and threw it (the ball) right in the 
midst of the riders. He then spurred his horse from its place. The 
hands and the feet of the heroes (players) stopped short of playing. 
The ball disappeared so fast under his stroke that nobody in the plain 
could see it. How can a rider see his ball, however fast he rode?" 

This reference to the game, reminds us of the modern polo, which, 
let it be remembered, has been introdnced into India in recent years 
from Kashmir and Afghanistan, countries which were formerly owned 
by the ancient I^ersians. 

1 he third rofei ence to this game is in the reign of Kaikaus, the 
Kavi Usadhan of the Avesta. His eldest son, Siavash, was sent by 
him, against the Turanian king Afrasiab, with whom he entered into 
a treaty of peace. The Persain king, not approving his conduct, 
Siavt.sh delivered the command of his Persian army to a Persian 
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general, and then went over to the countr? of Afrasiab and made it 
his home, rather than draw the anger of his father and submit to the 
machinations of his step-mother, Sondabeh, who had done her best to 
bring him into the disfavour of his father. It was in his adopted 
country, that the Persian prince played a game of " Chowgaa-gui *' 
with the Turanian king Afrasiab. It is a very interesting match that 
Firdousi describes. It is an international match between the Iranians 
and the Turanians. Siavash, the Persian prince, captains the Irs&nian 
team, and Afrasiab, the Turanian king, captains the Turanian team. 
The teams were made up of eight on either side. 

According to Firdoasi, the Turanian king, having intimated the 
previous night, his wish to play a game, both parties appeared on the 
maiddn the next morniiig, when Afras'ab said (Mohl 11. p. 314) : — 

^j^s^I ^LU c«3^A ..^ j«Xj ^yx ^^j ^^^jj ^^j ^^ Iaj ^J^^yi 

'* Let us choose our companions for striking the ball. You place 
yourself on that side, I will remain here, and this assembly will also 
divide itself into two parties." 

At first Siavash, who was a guest of the Turanian king, refused 
to take the opposite side, and to stand as an antagonist to the king. 
He offered to play on the side of the king. The Turanian king inshed 
him to take the lead of the opposite party, saying, ^* One day, on the 
death of the Persian monarch Kaus, as his heir to the throne, you shall 
be my riyal and my antagonist.'' Then the Turanian king selected his 
team. It consisted of the most elect of his courtiers, — Gulbad, Kar- 
Bivaz, Jehan, Poolad, Piran, Kestihan, and Human formed his team. 
Among these, one was his brother, another his prime minister, and the 
rest his military commanders. Then the king gave to Siavash, Bonin, 
Schideh, Anderiman, Arjasp, and three other Turanians to form his 
team. Siarash naturally objected. As the king desired Siavash to 
show bis ability in the game as the future king of Iraa, and therefore 
as his future antagonist, it was fair that he should have his Iranians 
as his colleagues. He said (Mohl II. p. 314) : — 

c^'-^ J^; o^- ^yi ^ a^o' •'• c5-^ r^ c5' "^ ^iij(^ j^y^ 
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** Oh glorious monarch ! Who among theae will dare to place himself 
before the ball ? They are all friends of the king, and I am alone. 
I am the only one to look after the bat. If yonr Majesty will permit me> 
I will bring to the maiddn my team from the Iranians. They will 
help me iu striking the ball according to the rules of both the sides." 

Afr&siab complied with this reasonable request, and Siavash chose 
his own team of eight from amongst the Iranians, and thna the game 
became an international match between the Iranians and the Turanians. 

The playing of mnsic^ as then known^ was a sign to commence the 
game» The music, which was like that of our modern fifes and 
drums, is thus described by Firdousi (Mohl II. p. 316). 



^*The tambour began to be heard over the maiddn hudi the dust 
raised by the players went up to the sky. With the music of the 
cymbal and the trumpets, the very maiddn began, as it were, to 
dance." 

The desciiption, which follows, shows, that, though the game was 
played on horseback like the modern polo, it differed from it ivt an 
important point. The ball was not let to roll on the ground, but was 
thrown high in the air. The opposite team went running after it on 
the horse and threw it back in the air in the opposite direction. 
The ball was thrown back before it reached the ground. The game 
was something like the modern tennis on a very large scale and on 
horseback. 

Now, to resume the description of the above international match, 
Af rasiab, the captain of the Turanian team, first set the ball rolling, or, 
rather we should say, set the ball flying in the air. The Iranian 
captain Siavash spurred his horse and returned the blow before the 
ball touched the ground. He did so with such great force that none 
of the Tur&nian team could run after it and return the blow. The 
result of this first play then was a triumph for the Iranian team. 

Then Afrasiab sent a new ball to Siavash to commence the second 
play. Siavash kissed the ball out of respect for the king. He took 
a fresh horse and the band played again. Siavash, tossing the ball 
a little in the air with his hand, gave such a strong blow with his 
chowgdn (bat), that the ball disappeared in the distance before any 
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luember of the Turanian team con Id run after it and return the 
blow. "The ball went up 60 high, *' says the poet, ** that it appeared 
to go as i6 were to the moon. " This second play again, then, was a 
Tictory for the Iranian team, brought about chiefly by the good play 
displayed by its captain. The poet does not proceed with any des- 
cription of any further play between the royal personages, but says, 
that as the game was intended by the king to test the power and 
the ability of the Persian prince, he was quite convinced of his 
ability. Every spectator in the field acknowledged the excellence 
of the play of Siavash, and believed he had no equal in the play. 

I will quote here the poet himself to describe the play between the 
two monarchs .n his own words (Mohl II. p. 316) : — 

•l>^ O^-t o^ '^^'^ j'^J'^J^ /-J . o^J c>t«3^^j u-^-^^ ^'*^t^^ 

•* The king threw from the vnaiddn a ball high into the air, and it 
went np to the cloud as it deserved. Siavash spurred his warlike horse 
and when the ball came down, he did not allow it to touch the ground. 
Bat no sooner did it come down, he gave such a strong blow that it 
disappeared before the eyes. Then the powerful monarch sent to 
Si&vash another ball. Siavash kissed the ball, and there arose the noise 
of the trumpets and the cymbals. Siavash rode a fresh horse, threw 
the ball a little in the air with his hand, and gave a blow so forcibly 
with the bat, that it appeared to go high up to the moon. The bat 
made it disappear so high in the air, that you may say, the vault of 
heaven drew it towards itself. " 

The royal captains then retired from the field, and took their 
scats on a throne arranged on one side of the maiddn, Afrusiab then 
asked the two teams to continue the play. They did so, and in the 
end the Iranians were victorious. 

The next reference to this game of ** Chowgan-gui " by Firdousi, is 
that to the play between Siavash and Karsivaz, the brother of Afrasiab 
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The passage is important, as it shows that the chowgdn or bat then 
used had a hham, i,€,, a slight hollow like that in the tennis bats. 
Again, Firdoasi's phraseology in describing the play between Si&vash 
and Afrasiab, and that between Siuvash and Karsivaz, is very similar. 
In one place the poet uses almost the same couplets. Siavash won 
the game, nnd this success, it may be said, cost him his life. His 
rival, Karsivaz, seeing him victorious in this game and in other manly 
and military sports, began to entertain from that day, feelings of 
jealousy towards him. He one day went to his brother, the Turanian king 
Afrasiab, and grossly calumniated Siavash. This made the Turanian 
monarch suspicions about the motives of the Iranian prince staying 
at his court. He suspected him of bringing about an overthrow of his 
rule, and therefore got him put to death, even against tlie lamentations 
of his own daughter Firangiz, whom he had given in marriage to 
Siavash. 

There are several other less important references to this game in the 
Shahnameh. 

(a) Rustam entertains several IrAnian officers at a banquet, after 
releasing Kaus from his prison. Ball-bat is one of the games played 
at that entertainment (Mohl II. p. 50). 

(b) Shapnr I. had married a daughter of Meherek Noushzad, an 
enemy of his father, Ardeshir, without his father's permission, Hormnz 
was the offspring of this marriage. Ardeshir recognizes this prince 
in a game of Chowgdn-gai and comes to know of the marriage (Mohl 
V. pp. 76,77). 

(c) Shapur II. is referred to by Firdousi, as playing this game well 
at the tender age of seven (Mohl V, p. 426). 

(c?) Beharam Gour (Beharam V) was placed under the tutelage 
of Manzar of Arabia. There he learnt this game at the age of 7 under 
a special tutor (Mohl V. p. 500). Behram Gour took pleasure in 
this game e^cn in his advanced age (Mohl V. p. 560). 

(e) The next reference to this game is in the reign of Khosru 
Parviz. Beharam Choubin was on the point of being murdered 
while playing this game by a player Bendni. This reference further 
shows, that the players had a special dress for this game (Muhl VII. 
p. 85). 
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Tlje Divine Conjedy of Daqte ai]d the 
Viraf-naii)eh of /rdai Viraf. 



IRead 26lh February 1892. The Honble Sir Raymond West in the 

Chair."] 



This paper is intended to pfive a few points of striking resenrblance 
between Dante's account of his visit to the other world, as given in his 
Divine Comedy, and that of the visit of the Persian Dastur Ardai 
Viraf, as given in the Pahlavi Viraf-nameh. 

I. 

The circnmstances nnder which Dante wrote his Divine Comedy 
are well known to many. Therefore, I will not dwell upon them 
here, bnt proceed to describe the circumstances under which Ardai 
Viraf ia said to have made his pilgrimage to the other world. 

According to the three introductory chapters of Viraf-nameh, after 
the overthrow of the ancient Iranian monarchy by Alexander the 
Great, there was a good deal of disorder and scepticism in Ir^n. This 
was the result, it is said, of the foolish conduct of Alexander, who 
burnt the religions literature of the country and put to death many 
of its spiritual and temporal leaders. Alexander is, therefore, spoken 
of in the Pahlavi book in question as the '^ gaza^t^ Alexieder/' i. e., 
the cursed Alexander. This state of disorder and scepticism continued, 
with ■ome short intervals, for a very long time. At last, in order to 
put an end to this state of affairs, a few religious and god-fearing 
men met together in the great fire-temple of Atash Faroba. They 
discoflied the question very freely, and unanimously came to 
the conclusion, that they must take some measures to put an 
end to that state of disorder ia matters of religion. They 
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said : ** Some one of U3 mast go to, and bring intelligence direct from, 
Divine Intelligence. " They resolved upon calling a general meeting 
of the people to elect a properly qualified person for the divine 
mission. The people met and selected, from among themselves, seven 
men, ^ho, on account of their gr«at piety and on account of the 
purity of their thoughts, words, and deeds, were best qualified for 
divine meditation. These seven then selected from among themselves 
the three best, who again, in their turn, selected from among them- 
selves one by name Ardai Viraf who belonged to the town of Nisha- 
pur. Viraf, before submitting to this selection of himself, wished to 
ascertain what the sacred divination was about his election. As in 
the choice of Mathias, as the last Apostle, he desired to determine by 
lot the sacred divination. He said : '* If you like, draw lots for the 
(other) Mazdaya9nans and myself. If the lot falls to me, I shall go 
with pleasure to that abode of the pious and the wicked, and I will 
carry faithfully this message and bring a reply truthfully " (Ch. I.). 
The lots were drawn thrice, and they fell to Viraf. Viraf then retired 
to a quiet place, washed himself, put on a new clean set of clothes and 
said his prayers. He then drank three cups of a sacred somniferous 
drink in token of *^ Humata, Hukhta, and Hvarshta,*' t. e., good 
thoughts, good works, and good deeds. The somniferous drink and 
the deep and divine meditation soon threw him into an unusually long 
sleep which lasted for seven days and nights. The place of his retreat 
was guarded from interference by several pious men, Viraf rose from 
this meditative sleep at the end of the seventh day, and then described 
to his anxious hearers his vision of his visit to the other world. 

We are not in a position to fix the exact date when Viraf lived, but 
this much can bo said with certainty that he lived at some period 
between the reign of Shapur II. and the Arab Conquest, t. e., between 
the end of the fourth century and the beginning of the seventh. 

From a literary point of view, there can be no comparison between 
the Divine Comedy and the Viraf-iifimeh. Dante's work is considered 
to be a masterpiece of Italian poetry. Viraf-nurceh has no claim to 
any literary excellence. In the Divine Comedy, it is the heavenly 
pilgrim himself who records the vision of his imaginary visit to the 
next world in his best poetic style. The Viraf-nameh, though it 
describes the vision in the words of the pilgrim himself, is the work 
of somebody else, who narrates in simple prose, what he supposes to 
be a great event in the religious history of the country. 
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The arrangement in the description of their respeetive visions is 
well nigk the same* Both the pilgrims at first make their own ob« 
serrations on what they see in their heavenly journey. They then put 
qneslions to their goides, asking information on what they see, and 
the guides give an explanation. The questions of Viraf to his guides 
have, in many cases, assumed a stereotyped form. For example, his 
question to his guides in his visit of HeU is the same. '^ Denman 
tan meman vanas kard mun roban avin padafaras idrunet," i.e., 
" What sin has this body, whose soul meets with such a punishment, 
committed ? '* The questions of Dante are variegated. 

The times, when both Tiraf and Dante wrote, were times of great 
disorder in their respective countries of Iran and Italy. It was 
religiova diaorder, which followed the ohange of dynasties, that led to 
the vision of Viraf. It was political disorder, which had its reflex in 
the apiritual hfe of the country, that influenced the strains of the 
Italian poet. We have referred above, to the religious disorder in 
Persia at the time when Viraf lived. We will describe here, in the 
words of Mr. Herbert Baynes, the state of Italy at the time when 
Dante wrote. 

" The Church and the World were at open warfare, so that society 
was ^lit into at least two factions, the Papal adherents and the Impe- 
rialists . » . The chaos of outer relations had its reflex in the 
spiritoal life of those times . » Society had lost its ideals. 
Righteousness had given place to expediency. Hence the prophet of 
his age had to sing to eager listeners a message of awful grandeur, of 
life- long significance. He could not but ^how them the Hell in which 
they were living, the Purgatory through which, as he believed, it was 
possible for them to go, in order that, by repentance, they might reach 
the Paradise prepared for the redeemed."^ 

n. 

Now, coming to the subject proper of our paper, we find that both 
Viraf and Dante undertook their heavenly pilgrimages after great 
hesitation, and after great many doubts about their fitness for such 
a great work. As we saw before, Viraf, before submitting to his selec- 
tion, wished to ascertain what the sacred divination about his selection 
was. It was only after determining by lot, that he undertook 
the divine mission (Gh. I.) ^. In the case of Dante also, we find 

» DaiUeand h.9 Ideal, by Herbert Baynes C1891), pp. H-l*. 
* The numbers of the chapters are ncoording to Dr. H>>shaDgJee and 
Dr. Hang's text. 
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a similar expression of doubt about his fitness for the great mission. 
When Virgil offers to take him to the other world, he says: — 
" Test well my courage, see if it ayail, 
Ere to that high task I am sent by thee. 

• ••*•• 
But why should I go ? Who will this concede ? 

I nor ^neas am, nor yet am Paul ; 
Worthy of that nor I myself indeed, 

Nor others deem me. Wherefore, to this call 
If now I yield, I fear me lest it be 
A journey vain. 

(Hell^ C. II., 11-36.)! 

Both Dante and Viraf make their heavenly pilgrimag^es, when in the 
grasp of profound slumber. Virafs sleep lasted for seven days and 
nights. Dante does not tell us for how many days did his vision last. 
He merely says that he was sleep-opprest. 

** How I there entered, can I not well say, 

So sleep-opprest was I in that same hour 
When from the true path thus I went astray." 

(Hell, 0. L. 10—12.) 

Both went through all the parts of the other world, but the 

order of their visits to these parts is a little different. Vii af first went 

to the Hamistagan, which somewhat corresponds to the Christian 

Purgatory, and then to Paradise, and lastly to Hell. Dante first went 

to Hell, then to Purgatory, and lastly to Paradise. 

Both had two persons as their guides. Yiraf had for his guides, 
8rtt6sh, the messenger of God, and Atar, the angel presiding over fire. 
Dante had Virgil and Beatrice for his guides. Sra6sh and Atar 
accompanied Yiraf through all the three regions, but Virgil accom- 
panied Dante to Hell and Purgatory, and Beatrice to Paradise. The 
guides of Viraf offer their kind services to him in following words 
(Ch, V.) : " Come on, we will show you Heaven and Hell, and the 
light and splendour, rest and comfort, pleasure and cheerfulness, delight 
and joy, and fragrance that are the reward of the righteous people, 
received in Heaven. We will show you darkness and distress, misery 
and misfortune, pain and grief, disease and sickness, terror and fright, 
torture and stench, that are the punishments of various kinds, which 

1 I have followed Dr. Plumptre's translation, notes, and commentary in 
these quotations from Dante. 
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the eril-doers, sorcerers and sinfal men undergo in Hell. We will 
show yoa the place of the righteous and that of the unrighteous- 
We will show vou the reward of those, who have grood faith in God 
and Archangels, and the good and evil, which are in Heaven and 
Hell/' Compare with this, the words of Dante*s guide, Virgil, with 
which he offers to be the leader of Dante in Hell. 

"Wherefore for thee I think and judge 'tis well 

That thou should'st follow, I thv leader be. 
And guide thee hence to that eternal cell, 

Whei*e thou shalt hear sharp wails of misery, 
Shalt see the ancient spirits in their pain, 

For which, as being the second death, men cry : 
Those thou shalt see who, in the hope to gain, 

When the hour comes, the blest ones' happier clime 
Can bear the torturing fire not yet complain. 

To these would'st thou with eager footsteps climb, 
A soul shall guide thee worthier far than I," 

iHeJL C. 1 , 112—122.) 

Both Yiraf and Dante find in their guides, persons, who feel 
offended by their past conduct, and who, before leading them 
forward in their heavenly joarney, taunt them for their past 
offensive deeds. Atar, the guide of Viraf, taunts him for neglecting 
and not taking proper care of fire, over which he (Atar) presides 
(Ch X.). Beatrice, the guide of Dante, taunts him for neglecting her 
and not keeping her memory green. {Purj., C. XXX., 121-140.) 

Three steps led Viraf to the top of the (^hinvat Bridge^, where the 
departed souls part, to go to their respective destinations of Heaven, 
Hell, and Hamistagan. Three steps led Dante to the portal of the 
Purgatory. (Pnrg., C. IX., 93-102; Viraf, Ch. IV.) The three steps 
which Dante had to pass over, were made of polished marble, rugged 
stone, and fiery porphyry, which symbolized the three elements of 
penitence, viz., contrition, confession, and satisfaction. The three 
steps of Viraf were those of ** humata, hukhta, and hvarshta," t. e„ 
good thoughts, good words, and good deeds. 

The guides of Vimf welcomed him, and taking hold of his hand 
led him on for the three steps. So did the guide of Dante. 



* The Chinvat Bridge of Viraf corresponds to the Sirat of the Mahomodans, 
the Wogbo of the Chinese, and the Giofell and Bifrost of the Scandiuavians. 
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** O'er the three steps my Guide then led me on 
With all good will.'' {Purg. G. IX., 11. 106-107.) 

It is over this Chinvat Bridge, that according to Viraf, Mithra, 
the judge, holds his court, and judging the actions of the departed 
souls, sends them to Heaven, Hell or Hamistagao. Dante gives to 
his judge Minos, a seat in the second circle of Hell. Dante's Minos 
only judges the souls of wicked persons. This bridge, which leads to 
the Hamistagan, is situated on the top of a mountain. We find Dante's 
Purgatory also situated on a mountain. (Pwrgf., C. III., 3, 6, 14.) 

According to both the pilgrims, the utmost punishment, that the 
souls there suffer, are the extremes of temperature, nothing else. The 
guides of Viraf, speaking to him on this subject, say : ** Their punish- 
ment is cold and heat (resulting) from the movement of the atmos- 
phere and no other evil'* (Ch. VI), The guide of Dante says to him: — 

**To suffer freezing cold and torturing blaze 

Bodies like this doth Power Supreme ordain, 
Which wills to veil from us His work and ways." 

(Purg., C. III., 31—33.) 
III. 
Both go direct from the Purgatory to their first Heaven. The 
heavens of both Dante and Viraf receive their names from the 
heavenly bodies, though their numbers differ. Viraf has four heavens. 
Dante has ten. The heavens of Viraf are Setar-paya (i.e., of the star 
pathway), Maha-paya (of the moon pathway), Khorshed-paya (of the 
sun pathway), and Garotman. Dante has the following ten heavens 
— the heavens of the Moon, Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, the Fixed Stars, the Primum Mobile, and the Empyrean. 

The last Heaven of Dante is the seat of the Almighty God, just 
as Garotmsin, the last Heaven of Viraf, is the seat of Ahura Mazda. 
Dante saw the divine presence of God in a brilliant point : — 
'* I saw a point so radiant appear, 

So keenly bright, it needs must be the eye 
Should shrink and close before its brightness clear." 

(^Parad., XXVIII., 16-18.) 
Viraf also hears His voice and sees Him in a light. (Ch. 01., 11.) 
Both see in Paradise, the departed illustrious men of their respec- 
tive countries. Daote sees there men like Thomas of Aquinas, Al bert 
of Cologne, and Charles Martel. Viraf sees men like Zoroaster, King 
Vishtasp, Frashaoster, and Jamasp. Both see in Paradise the first father 
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of man. Dante sees and converses with the soul of Adam. Vii/ll' 
sees the /arMar or the spirit of Gayoinard, the /oroarttrian Adani. 

Both have the grades^ of their heavens rlHliig in itii)H)rtniine in pro 
portion to the meritoriousness of their acts. Viraf ronnryuu l\w hi^hftr 
heavens for the good and jast rulcrri of thchmd, for devout wornhippttrpi 
warriors who fight for a just cause, mori who difntroy noxIoiiN (ir^nliiritM 
that do great harm to mankind, men w}io add to the prcmpffrity of 
their country by irrigation and fresh plantations, and woim-ti nli#f aro 
possessed of good thoughts, g^K>d wordH, and f^oiA dtwAn and who aro 
obedient to their husbands. l)&uUi Wian in hin hi^h^r \uiHV*'tiHt tlnrojo 
gians, martyrs who have met wit}i death whiif; i'ni^hliu^ for a ptttini f^Hum^ 
righteous kings, and men who are devot^;<i to piouH tufuit:m\>\uiinh. 

Both see in Paradise the souls of the ploun and th^; virtij//ott in hfil 
Hant glory. Vir&f saw the ** Light which in t:h\U-A tlf«; UitfUt-M of thts 
high." " I saw, " says he, **th'; piouu on throne:*, of i/oli hiul jo y/Ad 
embroidered clothes. They wcr^; rn<;n whoc/; \fr'ntjiin*'ini wan i\nr tihunt 
as the brightness of the sun" (Ch, IX., ij. (Ufut\,M*i vyjih ihie UiMl 
which Dante saw in the higbeht of the hi^h<;tt heaven): ; - 

** Their faces had they all of living fl»fije, 

Their wingi^ of gold, and all the r#;«t was 'nU'tijh^ 
That snow is none such purity c^/uli <:Jaitii. '' 

Both are nyr9T(i*A in H*:aveii for \h*t'.r ^tUfif^A Wiifr.Ui^u^t. ^X. lUi 
nard asks for talTation on Wsxitli <A IJhuU: iro'n th*; i/iea>tt«d Wr^ini ■ 

"He who Ftands here, who. iro»ii y\\^, low-ei j/t 

Of all creation, to th >. poi'-it halL ^'usti'd 
The linefc of upirith, ea':}i in ori'-i tit. 

On thee for jrrt*<;e of ttretj;riLj Liiuatlf doih caht, 
Bo that he uiav Lit evee in v^.-.'^j ijjiai: 

Upwards Vi that SaN'aU'^ iivOieot. k.-*.'' 

Compare with this, the words, in wLivh Vjiaf is ottered ininiortality 
br the aoa's of the departed virtuous, wlio v*t-l»;oiut h^ni Vj J^aradiM: : 
" O holy one. Low ha«t thou comv from that pt:i\j»LaL'k world ot 
tftmbles to this imperishable world free from tro\ibl<rs. 'Juste iiutuor- 
tatey , for here vou will tind eternal pk-afturc." (Ch. X.) 
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St. Bernard, who had, during the last part of Dante's journey to 
Paradise, taken the place of Beatrice, takes Dante at the end of his 
journey to the Blessed Virgin. Sraosh and Atar, the guides of Viraf, 
take him to the seat of the Almighty, 

Both have to communicate their heavenly experiences. At the end 
of his journey, Dante prays for strength and power to communicate 
to men, what he saw in his heavenly tour : — 

*' Oh Light Supreme, that dwellest far away 

From mortal thoughts, grant Thou this soul of mine 

Some scant revival of that great display, 

And to my tongue give Thou such strength divine, 

That of Thy glory at the least one beam 
May to the race to come in beauty shine. " 

(Parad., XXXIII., 67—72.) 

At the end of Viraf*s journey, Ahura Mazda asks him to communi- 
cate to his countrymen what he saw in the other world. Ahura 
Mazda says : ** pious Ardai Viraf, messenger of the Mazdayacnans ! 
thou art a good servant ; return to the material world. Tell exactly 
to the world what thou hast seen and learnt. I, Ahura Mazda, am 
with thee. Say to the wise that I recognize and know everyone who 
speaks the truth." (Ch. CI.) Then with regard to the particular 
errand, for which Ardai Viraf had made his pilgrimage to the next 
world, he sends the following message through him to his co-religion- 
ists : ** Ariai Viraf ! say to the Mazdayacn ans of the other world, 
that the way of piety is the only way, and that is the way of those of 
the primitive faith. The other ways are not the proper ways. Follow 
only that path of piety. Turn not from that path in prosperity or 
adversity or under any circumstances. Follow good thoughts, good 
words, and good deeds. Continue in the same religion which Zoroas- 
ter has received from me and which Vishtasp has promulgated in the 
world. Follow the just law and keep away from the unjnst one. Bear 
this in mind, that the cattle will be reduced to dust, the horses will be 
reduced to dust, the gold and silver will be reduced to dust, and the 
body of man will be reduced to dust, but he alone will not be 
reduced to dust, who praises piety and performs meritorious deeds in 
this world." 

Having spoken of a few points of similarity in the Persian and 
Italian pilgrims' visions of Heaven, we will now speak of Hell. 
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IV. 

Befim entering into Hell, both oome acrost wordi vluch gtwt them 
mn ideft ci the liopeleaslj miser&ble oondition of the place, Daate 
fends thoee words on the gate of Hell ; Viraf hears them from his 
^idep,as the ntteraoce of a sinfal sonl, that has jost entered into HelL 
The diaraeteriBtic words of despair which Dante reads are: ** Ye that 
pass in. all hope abandon je." {HM.C, 111^9.) Those which Vir&C 
hears are: **Val kndam mxnAk Tailaaam Ta-mfin paran panah 
▼akhd^nam ?*" t.e., "To which land shall 1 go I Whose proteetioo 
shaU I take?" 

On entering into Hell, the guides of both the pOgrima hold them by 
their hands to give them courage and carrj them in safety. Vir&f 
says : " Sradsh and Atar canght hold of mj hand ao that I went on 
without any danger" (Gh. XVIII.. 1. 2). Dante says :— 



Then me, his hand firm clasped in mine, he brought^ 
With joyfnl face that gave me eomfori great." 



(5e//, C. IIL. 19.) 

Both find thrir hells in the form of an abyss immeasorably deep. 
Virftf foond it like a *'pit whose bottom would not be reached by 
1.000 cnbits. And even if all the wood in the world were put on fire 
in the most stinking and darkest Hell, it would not give out any 
amelL And altiiougb the souLs of the sinful there, are as close to one 
another as the ear is to the eye, and although they are as many in 
number as the hair on the mane of a horae, they do not see, nor hear 
the sound from one another. Everyone thinks that he is alone."* 
(Ch. LIV., 3 — 8.) Daate describes the depth of his Hell in a similar 
tone: — 

" And with mine eyes thus rested, I to see 

Turned me, stood up, and steadfast gazed around. 
To know the region where I chanced to be. 

In very deed npou the brink I found 
Myself, of that abyss of direst woe, 

Where thunders roar, of groans that know no bound 
Dark was it, deep, o*erclouded so belowi 

That though I sought its depths to penetrate, 
Nought to mine eyes its form did clearly show.*' 

(Fell, C. IV., 4— ISO 
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Both have to cross a river, and that a large river» before thej go 

farther into Hell. The river of Yiruf was formed hf th0 great nnmber 
of tears shed after the death of a persoB. The guides ask Virftf to 
advise the people of the world, not to lament too much for the death 
of a departed soul, bnt to submit to it patiently, as to a command from 
Ood. Mark again, that the river spoken oF by Dante is Acheron, tod 
it is also, as Dr. Plomptre says, " the stream of lamentations*' (Vol. I., 
p. 16n, 71). 

Both find a nnmber of sonls waiting on the other side of the river. 
Viraf says : " I saw a large river as dark as the gloomy Hell. There 
w^re many Souls and spirits on that river.'* 

Both ask their guides as to what those rivers are, and what the 
soKls waiting on their shores. Yiraf asked : ** What is this river, and 
who are these people that are waiting in a distressed mood?'* 
(Ch. XVI.). This was what Yir^f saw and said berore he entered into 
the portals of Hell. Compare with this, what Daute saw before he 
entered into the first circle of Hell : — 

** And when I further looked on that drear seat, 

On a great rivei^'e bank a troop I saw, 
Whesefore I said, '* O Master, I entreat 

That I may know who these are, what the law 
Which makes them seem so eager to pass o'er ; 

As through tho dim light they my notice draw." 

{Hell, C. III., 70—75.) 

Dante's guide replies :— 

" My son, .... 

Those who beneath the wrath of Ood have died^ 
From all lands gather to region dark, 
' And eager are to pass across the tide." 

(J5&W, C. III., 121-124.) 

Both divide their hells In a nnmber of parts, and both see, the last 
of all, in the deepest Hell, Satan, the author of Evil. Daute sees 
Lucifer in Gkiidecca, the last of the four concentric circles of the tenth 
circle. VirAf sees Ganak-Mino in the last of the different parts of Uell. 

On entering into the place of the wicked ones, Virftf found a 
cold wind blowing. A more striking wind than that he had never 
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Mm in the world. Compare wiih this what D&nle sayi of the aold 
in lb*t port of He)l, where he saw Lucifer : 

" How icy cold I then became and nnmb. 
Ask It not. Reader, for I cnanot write; 
All language wodd be weak that dread to lam." 

(HeH, C. XSXIV., 22—25.) 

Vbea Viraf goaa near Satan, ho hears him taunting the einfat aoaU 
that bad fatlea victims to his evil machinations, in the following 
words: — "Why were you eating the food lapplied to you by God 
and di)ing my work ? You d'd oot think of your Creator, but scted 
according to my dictates. ' Ddnte sees Lucifer panish Judas, Brums, 
and Cocsius, who, following his evil temptatious, had Imaed out great 
traitor s. 

Though most of the puulshments in ths hetl of Vir^f are Persinn 
In their character, and those in the hell of Dante are retributive, 
according (o the notions of the medieeTal theology of Enrope, 
there are a few, that are common in the visions of liolh. For example, 
serpents iday a prominent part in the punishments of both. The 
aaventb Bolgia in the hell of D.iote, where robbers are pnuished, 
is the Dalgia nf serpenta. AccorJing to VirAf, nnnatural tusi, oppre«- 
■ive and tyiannical misrule, adultery, misappropriAtion of religious 
property and endowments, and fslsehond are vi^jitcd with punish- 
raentti by the sting of dreaded and terrible snakes. 

Again, the eating of human skuils and brains is a punishment com- 
mon to tha hells of both the pilgrims. According to VirAf, frau- 
dalent traders who used fslse measures and weights were made to 
tat bonan hr«Qs and blood (Ch. LXXX.). So were men, who had 
got rich by dishonest means and by stt'slin<[ the prnprrty ot others, 
pnnisbpil iu Hell by being made to eat hnmaii skulls and brains 
(Ch. XLVl.). An unjust judge, who gave his decisions nnder the 
iofioenceof bribes, is made to slay in Hell his owu children and 
eat tlieif brains (Ch. XCI.). In Drtnte, we find a victim pnnisli his 
offender by eatin); bis head and brains. We find ibat Oonnt TJgotinn, 
wlio wa« put into prison on the strength of fnlso sccusationa of 
Arciibialiop Ruggieri, and was there compelted by the pangs of 
■tanation to eat the Qesh of his own children, punishes his calarania- 
tor Roggieii in Sdi by eating his head and brains (Bell, XXXIU-). 

Tha seijting and tearing and flaying of the lonls of the sinful by 
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ferocioas aDimals is also a common punishment in the hells of Vir4f and 
Dante. It is the fierce Cerberus, that does all this in the hell of Dante 
(Hell C. VI., 12 — 18.). It is the Kharfastars («'. a., the noxious 
animals), the smaller ones of which are as high as mountainsy that do 
all this and annoy the souls of the sinful in the hell of VirAf 
(Oh. XVIII.). 

The suspending of sinful persons with their heads downwards is 
another punishment common to both (Qell, 0. XIX., 22 ; XXXIV., 
14; Viraf, Ch. LXIX., LXXIV., LXXIX.. LXXX., LXXXVIII.). 
In Viraf s vision, it is the dishonest judges and traders and seducers 
tliat suffer this punishment. In the vision of Dante, it is the 
Simonists that suffer it. 

Another punishment, common to the visions of both, is fhat of 
covering the bodies of sinners with heavy metals. According to Viraf, 
a faithless wife meets the punishment of having her body covered over 
with heavy iron (Ch. LXXXV.). According to Dante, a heavy mantle 
of lead is the punishinent that a hypocrite meets with in the sixth 
part of the eighth circle of hell. 

The twisting of the different parts of the body is another punish* 
ment common to the hells of both. In the eighth circle of Dante's 
hell, it is the soothsayers that meet with this punishment. In 
Viraf *s hell, it is the cruel masters, who exact too much work from 
their beasts of burden without giving them adequate food, that meet 
with this punishment (Ch. LXXVII.). 

Again, heavy rain and snow, hail stones, severe cold, and foul smells 
are punishments common to the hell of both the pilgrims. According 
to Dante, it is a glutton who meets with the punishment of being 
pelted with rain (C. VI., 53, 54.). According to Vir&f, those who 
demolish bridges over rivers, those who are irreverent, those who 
speak an untruth and perjure themselves, and those who are greedy, 
avaricious, lusty, and jealous, meet with these punishments 
(Ch. LV.). 

Viraf gives a general picture of Hell in the following words 
(Ch. XVIII.) :— 

**I felt cold and heat, dryness and stench to such an extent as 
I never saw io the world nor heard of. When I proceeded further^ 
I saw the voracious abyss of Hell, like a dangerous pit leading to a 
very narrow and horrible place, so dark that one must hold (another) 
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by tbe hand, and so fall of stench that anybody, who inhates the air 
by the nose, struggles, trembles, and falls • . . The noxious ct*eaturei 
tear and seize and annoy the souls oi the wicked in the Hell, in a 
way, that would be un wort by of a dog." 

GompoFe with this^ Dante *s description of the third circle of 

hellCO.VI., 8— 1^: — 

" eterne, curst, cold, and working woe, 

Its law and state unchanged from first to last; 

Huge hail, dark water, wbirling clouds of snow 
There through the murky air come sweeping on ; 

Foul snails tbe earth which drink this in below, 
And Cerberus, fierce beaS't, like whomis none. 
Barks like a dog from out his triple jaws 
At all the tribe those waters close upon/' 
. Adnltery, cheating, misrule, slander, avance, lying, apostasy, 
frand,seduction, pederasty, sorcery, murder, theft, rebellion, and such 
other moral sins are seen by both the pilgrims as punished in Hell. . 

V. 
Now, the question remains, what is the origin of these two visions ? 
Though the date of Viraf is older than that of Dante, the visions of 
both 8eeni> to come directly from different parents. Though there 
are.iBi^JI^ points' of resemblance between the two, yet the vision of 
Virfil jp- thoroughly Zoroastrian, and that of Dante thoroughly 
Christian. Their different parents may have a common ancestor, 
of whom little is known, but there seems to be no direct relation be* 
tween the two. It is not our province to speak here on the source or 
sonrces, from which Dante directly drew his visions. As to the 
visions of Viraf, though a great part of the details is original, the 
main features about the destiny of the soul in the other world have 
their origin in the Avesta, The fifth and the seventeenth chapters 
of the Virdf-ndmeh are, as it were, a clear and amplified version of 
a portion of the nineteenth chapter of the Vendidad, These 
chapters are based on the very doctrine of the future destiny of 
the BOol after death, as believed by the ancient Zoroastrians. 

The visions of Viraf were made known to the European world of 
letters by the English translation^ of Mr. J. A. Pope in 1818. This 

1 Hr. Geob Maddox of Madias has published in 1904 **a reodering la 
p r ose- v er se** of this trauslation under the title of The Ardai Viraf Kameb, or 
Ike Bef«lations of Ardai Viraf. 
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was an imperfect translation, not of onr Pahlavi VirAf-ndmebt 
but of a Persian version of it which was to a certain extent 
snatilated by some foreign elements. This impei*fect translation 
of the Persian matilated version led some to believe that the 
visions of Vir&f were derived from the Christian source of Isaiah's 
Accent. Bat the late Dr. Hang, who was the first to write upon this 
subject, and whose learned presence in our midst as the Professor 
of Sanskrit in the Deccan College had greatly helped and encou- 
raged Iranian studies, has clearly shown that this was not the 
case. M. Barthdlemy, in his excellent translation (Livre d'Arda 
Vlraf, Introduction, p. XXVII ), wherein he has dwelt upon some 
of these striking points of resemblance, agrees with Dr. Hang and 
says : '* Rien ne justifie les tentative faites pour montrer que lea 
visions de I'Arda Viraf d^rivent de celles contenues dans 
I'Adcension du prophite Isale, oar elles n'ont entre elles aaonne 
relation luatorique*" 
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The So-called Pahlavi Origin of the Sindibftd- 
nameh, or, The Story of the Seven 

Wise Masters. 



[Bead 28th June 1892. The Jlon'ble Mr. Jutlire 7'r.ltin>i 

in tha CkairJ 

§ 

Like the etorj of Kalila and DamnA^ known in Kur/if^i na Hm* 
*' Fables of Bidp&i," the story of the Siridib4/J-n&rr*#;hf kn//wn \u 
Europe as the *' Story of the Seven Wim MmUm/' ha« ff/,n*i iUtottfifJ$ 
seyeral rersioos, both in the ImI hnd in th^ W<;4t. Mir. W, A 
CloustoD, in the Aihenaum of I2th .Sep»^//r/;r l^'/^J ^{/, ^S//'/;, t«p^« 
that all these different version* hare * c/,rMf$',u *f^ %%u, ^u*\ *h«^ iK^/ 
also, like the atorr of Kalila and \y%'u:i>^ f/ttuH ho'ft Ot^ l'/ipb.»t^ 
thiongrh an Arabic vera'on n'>w UaX. 

Mr. Cloa^toa has prta an *7«t%rAi!r o' V;;* t^//fy vl ^;.v^vW i^* ^^ 
Popmlar Tales and Ficiifsnt ^'*-* '- ^1<^7; ,'^v^^4^^,*-a///^^ |/ >*, //. 
Professor Forbes Fafe<MMrr Lu y^K^ix'u^'i a^i ' A.v*.;tu^. Aw//v«^t v^ 
the Siiidibad-Eia.iiid> " is W*. XZXV j.> J/.V J>/;^ *^ )iZ)i'/i 
(pp. 4-18, 99-1, Sj. (aev i.w^^ v? *i*t ><ii/^<0. yv«./Av( 'JJs^il/ W4 
find the stotj ivpr^«oi'd v/ td>^ ^t. '/^ JUI« >, j^/<^«vt mi u^t 4^***4^ 
nnmbrr of tins jca.r ^ ti.^ ^i^.tii/', <^4Mey'>r#^y /x^uvv ^y^ iVy i>// 
Mr. CloostiM hm adtci ;^*uvli(£<t7{i a M:>^^i»f4tU: iyy^-Jt vi> Ua ftiv.v>AA vt rJLc 

The a b fs u. d tci* ^mpt^r «« v^ «uvw; tW, if, afc ^/. <JJ.viii»Uw 
s^Sy PshiiTi as die ori^a ^ tuot <<i<^>K«i),<i 4^^^/ <>< ^ '^ Jbu: ^.>Mif» 
the Hsnwnrfl, Mkd 1^ j^i'iut^/'* jn k tu^ m1« It^i^uha. n^y ^ /kU-u^, 

edbut^ wt jbttd (Kf 0tor^ v^ t^U kiufi* vu i^^tu^i^ uaua 
of it Ml dtf Sinrb'-fi&ffMHi ^ Firdoual. vk*^. W it U i:«>4he«(»ber^, has 
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collected, as he himself says in the preface of his great epic, the 
materials of his poem from a Pahlavi work. ^ 

Before giving Firdousi's version of the story, I will give hero for 
comparison the Sindibrid-njlmeh story as given by Mr. A. Rogers. 
(The Asiatic Quarterly Review of Jauuary 1892, New Series, 
Vol. III., pp. 1G2-)G3);— 

'* An Indian Kinp;, by name Gardis, was for a long time childless, 
but by dint of fasting and prayer, at length obtained a son, who was 
destined, according to tbe Iioroscope cast at his birth, to pass through 
a great misfortune and become famous in his age. Groat care was 
taken with the young prince's education, but for some years to 
no purpose, until he was placed by the king, on the advice of his 
seven Vazirs or Ministers, in the chari;o of a learned man of the name 
of Sindbad. Under this person's tuition, the prince in s\\ months 
became a model of learning and wisdom, and was about to be present- 
ed to his father under this more favourable aspect, when the time for 
undergoing the calamity, predicted at his birth, arrived. He 
was warned by his preceptor accordingly, that, in order to counteract 
the evil fate that was lying in wait for iiim, he must be silent for 

seven days, whatever the king might sny or do to him 

One of the king's wives, who had fallen in love with 

the prince, begs the king's permission to take his son into the private 
apartments, on the pretence that she might extort from him the 
secret of his remaining silent. Leave is given, and she takes the 
opporta:iity to declare her passion to the prince, and offers to 
rai>o him to the throio by poisoning his father. The offer being in- 

Vuller. I., p. 10, lines 164-169. (Mohl, I., p. 20, lines 164-169), 
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dic^nanilj refused, the woman, afraid of the possible conseqaences 
when the prince was allowed to speak again, determines to be before- 
hand with him, and rushing into the king's presence, aocasea the 
prince of making improper proposals to her and threatening his father's 
life. Shocked at the reTclation, which ho f ally belieTes, the king soids 
for the execationer and orders the prince's execution • • . • • 
, . • The king's VazirSy hearing of the king's orJ«ir, hold a consul- 
tation, and determine to prevent i:s beini^ carried ou*^ by o.ic of thinr 
number going to their master on each of the seven d;i\ s lor which 
silence has been imposed on the prince, uuiil the ia.ter m^y bo 
at liberty to defend himself, aud relating tales to the kiu;; to ex- 
pose the deceitfulness and viles of women. Then commences the 
struggle between the Vazirs and the desperate woman, the king on 
each day putting off the prince's execntion in consequence of the im« 
pression made on his mind by the Vazirs^ stories, and the next day 
reiterating his order for his son's death on the tears and entreaties of 
his treacherous wife. The former, however, manage to tide over the 
seven dnys of silence; and finally the prince, allowed to speak for 
himself, turns the tahles ou his wicked step-mother, and turns out 
a model of wbdom and excellence." 

Now the episode in FirJousi*s Shah-nriineh, to which I think this 
story of Sindibad is similar in its main features, though not in some of 
its details, which, I think, are added and worked out in the subse* 
quent versions, runs as follows : — 

KAus, the king of Iran, had a prince by name Siavash, who was as 
beautiful as a fairy. He thanked God very much for the birth of this 
son, but those who calculated the movements of the heavens found 
that the stars were hostile to this infant. They revealed this to 
the king and advised him on the matter. Rnstam, who was a gene- 
ra] of the king, took the prince under his protection and instruction. 
He took the prince to Zaboulistan, and brought him up in a manly 
way as befitted a king's son. He taught him the arts of war and 
chaiet and the ways of ruling justly. He taught him all the virtues, 
and in short made him one who had none as his equal in the world. 
Then, ml the special desire of the prince, Bustam took bim to the 
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royal court, where he was enthusiasticallj received by king E&us and 
his courtiers. The festiyities in honour of the prince continued for 
seren da^. The prince thus lived in eRse at the rourt of Lis royal 
father for seven years, during which period Soudfibeh, the step- 
mother of the prince, fell in love with him, and, under the pretence 
of affection for the boy as a mother and of a desire to entertain him 
and to give him presents, -requested the ising to send Siavash to the 
apartments of women. At the desire of the king, Sifivash paid three 
visits to the ladies' apartments* The queen made improper proposals 
to him, and he left her rooms indignantly. Soudabeh being afraid 
of the consequences, if the prince complained of her conduct, tore off 
her clothes and raised an alarm. Kaus went to her apartmentSy where 
she complained of Sisi^ash haying tried to commit violence upon her. 
The king said to himself: " If all this is true I will cut off the head of 
SiAvash." He then sent for Siavash, who stated all the facts. The queen 
accused him of falsehood, and said that he had gone to such an extent 
of violence, that enciente as she was, she expected a miscarriage. The 
king found that Soudabeh had all kinds of strong perfumes and scents 
over her clothes and body. Then calling Siavash by his side he did 
not find over his body any trace of those scents and perfumes, which, 
he said, would have been found over his body had he committed any 
violence upon the body of Soudabeh as alleged. Thus he found the 
prince innocent. Soudabeh then tried other means to move the 
feelings of king Kaus in her favour and against the prince. She, by 
means of some drugs, made a maid-servant who was enciente miscarry. 
The maid gave birth to two still-born infants. Soud4beh then pretended 
that it was she herself who had given birth to the still-born infants, and 
raised a cry of grief and sorrow. The king ran to her apartments, 
and she reminded him of her former complaint, viz., that she 
expected a misoarriage from the violence of Si&vash. This made the 
kinf^f again suspicious about the conduct of Si&vash. He called the 
sages, who knew the stars, before him, and asked them to find out 
the secret. They consulted the stars for seven consecutive nights and 
traced out the truth. The woman, who was the real mother of the 
still-born infants, was arrested, but she denied any knowledge of the 
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matw]'. The king cxikd S^udabch iu th« preaenre of tiie iinj^ei'. 
She ftocused thfin of being piirVal to the prince, who wbb supposei 
to bo very piuvertul. She l)ien weiit ririd cneJ biUerly, Thia 
affected the heart of Oie king, and he ngain becnmb suspicioaa abuut 
the whole nffsir. He then csUed nn assembly of the Mobeda 
of his court, fliid snbmUted ihe nhule matter before ihem for silvice. 
They advised the kin^f (o try the ease by ihe ordeal of fire. SoudAbeh, 
ihe i[ueen, belni; nsked to go through the ordeal, aaid, that she hftd 
showed her innoceuoe hy presenting before the king the iwo infanta, 
that were born dead thningh the niiacarriage caused by the violence of 
Sif'tvasii, aud that, iherefure, it wna tho duty of the latter to provit his 
iniioceoce hy going ihrough the oideal. SiavAsh went through it 
unhort and proved hia innocence. Tho king, tlieteupon, condemned 
the qiteen to death and sentenced her to be hmiged. Btu then SiAvnsh 
interfered on ber hebnif and persuaded the king to forgive her. 

This then ia the slory of the Shnh-niimeh which resembles that of 
the Sindibad-nfiaieh. We will here enumerate iha points of striking 
resemblance between these two stories: — 

1. Tho son oE the Indian King OardJs wna destined, according to 
his hornsoope, to pass a life of misfortune. So was Sijlvnsh, the son of 
the Irdnian King Eaas, destined, aocording to the astrologers, tn 
pass ■ life of misery. 

2. Ab the Indian prince was entrii&led to Kindihad to be trained 
and educated, eo was the IrAnlan prince SlAvasb enlrnsteil to Rastam. 

3. The Indian queen, who had fallen in love ^ith the young prince, 
asked the king to send him to her apartments on the pretence, that 
she might extort from him tho secret of his observing silence. 
According to the ShAh-nAmeb, the Iranian qneen Sond&beh asked 
K&ns to send Siivash to the private apartments of women on the 
pretence of entertaining him and presenting him with gifta, and of 
making him choose a partner for his life. 

The Indian king grants permission to the qneen to take the 
Uprinoe into the iKdiea' apartments. There the queen reveals her love 
■ to the prince, and offers, if be returned her love, to rfusebimto the 
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throne bj poisoning the king. The Iranian king, according to the 
Shah-namoh, also grants permission to Sondabeh to take Siuvash to 
the ladies' apartment where she reveals her love to him, and pro- 
mises, if he returned her love, to give him crowns and thrones, and 
threatens, in case he did not return her love, to deprive him of the 
throne and to ruin him. 

5. On the Indian prince refusing the offer with indignation, the 
queen raises au alarm and accuses the prince before the king of 
improper offers. Wo find the same in the case of the Iranian 
prince. 

6. The seven Vazirs of the Indian king intercede on behalf of the 
prince for seven consecutive nights and persuade the king to post- 
pone the execution of the prince. According to the Shah-n&meh 
we have no seven VazirSy but we find a number of sages who know 
the stars. They consult the stars for seven consecative nights to 
find out the truth about the miscarriage complained of by 
Soudabeh as the result of the attempted violence of Siavash. The 
number seven plays a prominent part in the story of Siavash in the 
Shah-nameh. Siavash on his return from Rust am after completing 
his education was entertained by the king for seven days. It was 
for seven years that Kaus tried the ability of Siavash before putting 
him at the head of the province of Mawaralnahar (The Transoxania). 
Again it was for seven years that Soudabeh entertained love for 
Siavash before revealing it to him. 

7. The last time that the Indian queen comes before the king to 
defend herself, she accuses the Vazirs of being in league with the 
prince and of saying falsehoods. So does the Persian queen accuse 
the sages, who met for seven consecutive nights, of being afraid of 
Siavash and of saying what was not true. 

8. According to one account of the Sindibad-nAmeh, the Indian 
queen, who, in the end, was found guilty, was pardoned by the king 
at the intercession of the prince. So was the Persian queen, who was 
condemned to death by the king, pardoned at the request of the 
Persian prinoe. 
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Now tbereis one great di^ez-er.ce between the story of the Sindi- 
bild-nameh and that of the Saari-nisiekj. It u this, that we do cot 
fiud in the Shdh-nameh aoj allcsics. to the stones ti>Id to the kicg 
each saccessive night by one of the eeren Vaxirs. Bet in place of 
that, we merely find tuat the sages met together for seven ntghte. 
According to the ^indibad-nameh story, it is the altematire stories 
of the Vazirs and the qaeen that allay and excite the feelings of the 
Indian king. According to the sLah-nameh story, it id the tricks 
of the qneenand their ex po3cires that alternately excite and allay the 
suspicions of the Persian. YLiz^q. At Srat she tears oS her clothes 
and raises an alarm to excite the king's saspicions, which arc soon 
removed, when he finds no trace, on the body of Siivash, of the 
strong perfumes with which she had covered her bcrdy. Then 
Soudabeh resorts to the trick of a preren led miscarriage, which 
again makes the king a little scapiciocs. The sages af cer their seven 
nights' Gonsulfcation soon expose the mischievous plot. Souddbeh, 
in her turn, again weer^s bitterly, and accoses the sages of being 
afraid of, and partial to, the prince. This moves the king again a 
little in her favour. He calls a coancil of his Moiais to discover 
the whole truth. They advice an ordeal by fire. Now these steps 
and counters teps, taken by the qaeen on one hand, and the sages 
and Mobads on the other, as described in the Shah-nameh, are re- 
placed by the stories cf the seven Vaziri in the Sindibad-nameh. 

Now, I think, that this narration of stories by the seven Vaziri 
and the queen is a foreign element aiiei tiD the Pahlavi story by 
the Arabs who were very fond of spinning oat a long story in the 
form of petty stories narrated every night, as we see in the case of 
the well-known Arabian flights. I think 1 am borne out in this 
▼iew hj the very fact — and that an important fact — that, as pointed 
out by Mr. Clouston, the stories of the seven Vazu9 and the queen 
▼aij gffeatly in the different versions — Syriac, Greek, and Persian— 
of tibo Sindibsd-nameh. The main features in the story remain the 
■UDO in all the different rersions of the Sindibad-nimeh as in the 
original Persiaa story, but in the stories of the Vaiin and the qoeeDf 
which I oonsidor to be the foreign element added by the Arabs^ m 
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was their wont, we find a great difference in the different versions 
of the Sindibad<nameh. 

Thns, it appears to me, that if the source of the story of " The 
King, the Damsel, and the Prince,*' as described in the SindibM- 
nameh, be Pahlavi, we find it in the story of Kaus, Soudabeh, and 
Siavash of the Shah-nameh, which is, as the poet himself says, 
written from Pahlavi sources. 

It appears, that the story of Si&vash is more ancient than the times 
of the Sassanian period, when the Pahlavi books, from which Firdousi 
took his materials, were written. We find an illusion to the unsar- 
passed beauty and innocence of Siavash in the older writings oC the 
Avesta. In the A vesta writing, known as the Afrin-i-Spitam&n 
Zarathusht, we read the following passage : — ** Srirem keharpem 
an&stravanem bavahi yatha kava SiAvarshano, i. e., may you be as 
beautiful and innocent as Siavash. " An allusion to the unparalleled 
beauty of Siavash is also made in the Pazend Afrin, where one is 
desired to be as beautiful as Siavash (Hudeed bed chun Siavakhsh). 
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T^e Irish Story of Cuculliij aqd 

Coi]loch aqd tl]e fersian Story of 

I^ustan] ai]d Sohrab- 

lEead 18/7* November 1892. TA^ HorCbh Mr. Justice Telang, 

in the Chair.^ 

There are several episodes in Firdousi's great epic of the Persians, 
which present striking points of resemblance to similar episodes 
in the epics of other nations. In 1887 Prof. Darmesteter, of Paris, 
drew the attention of our Society to the Mahabharata episode of 
the renanciation of the throne by Yudhishthira and his ascension to 
Heaven, and said that it had its origin in the similar episode of king 
Kaikhosra in the Shah-nameh. We know that our learned pre- 
sident had then entered a mild caveat aga'nst the conclusions arrived 
at by the French savant. This caveat has drawn forth in defence a 
learned paper from the pen of the French savant, entitled ** Points 
de Contact entre le Mahabharata et le Shah-nameh," read before the 
Asiatic Society of Paris (Journal Asiatique, 1887, II., p. 38-75). In 
this paper, the author has entered at great length into the points 
touched upon by him before our Society, in order to support his 
theory about the Persian origin of the Indian episode. Whatever 
be the view as^to the country where the story of the episode had its 
origizi, M. Darmesteter has clearly pointed out several points of 
striking resemblance between the Persian episode of Kaikhosra 
on the one hand, and the Indian episode of Yudhishthira and the 
Jewish episode of Enoch on the other. In 1889, my friend, 
Mr. Pallonjee Burjorjee Desai, of Bombay, in a public lecture delivered 
before the Gujarati Dnyan Prasarak Mandli, pointed out several points 
of striking resemblance between the Persian episode of Homae, 
Behe-afrid and Arjasp in the Shah-nameh on the one hand and the 
Indian episode of Sita and Bavan in the Eamuyan and the Greek 
episode of Helen and Paris in the Iliad on the other.^ My last 

ptper before our Society on " The so-called Pahlavi origin of the story 

*- — ■ ^- - 
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o! the Sindibad-nAmefa," led to show that there was a atriking 
hlance between the Persian story of Kaus, Sond4beh and Si&vakhah 
in the Sbuh-nameh and the Indian story of the King, the Damsel, and 
the Prince in the Sindibad-nameh. All these stories show, that 
several Persian stories of the Shuh-nameh have their parallels in the 
epics of the East and the West. My paper this evening treats of m 
similar sabject. It is intended to compare an episode in the Persian 
epic with that in an Irish epic. 

Mr, Mohl (small edition Vol. I, Preface p. Ixzi.) in the preface 
to bis French translation of the Shah-nameh, was the first to allnde to 
this resemblance. He said, *'Miss Brook a d^convert, en Irlande 
denx tr^s-anciennes ballades dont le fond offre nne ressemblance 
^tonnante avec Thistoire de Sohrub." In this paper I have tried to 
point ont the ''ressemblance dtonnante*' in all its details. The two 
ballads referred to by M. Mohl are *' Conloch, a Poem," and " The 
Lamentation of Cacullin over the body of his son Gonloch." They 
are given by Miss Brooke in her ''Reliqaes of Irish Poetry'' published 
in 1789. 

I will first narrate here the Irish story in the words of 
Mr. O'Halloran, the writer of the introduction^ to the Poem of Gontoch. 
** In the reign of Conor Mac-Nessa, King of Ulster (about the year 
of the world 3950), Ireland abounded in heroes of the most shining 
intrepidity ; insomuch that they were all over Europe, by way of 
eminence, called the Heroes of the Western Isle. Amongst these 
were GuchuUin, the son of Sualthach ; Gonal-cearach, and the three 
sons of Uisneach, Naoise, Ainle, and Ardan, all cousins-german. 
Ouchnllin, in one of his continental expeditions, returning home by 
way of Albany, or modern Scotland, fell in love, at Dun-Sgathach, 
with the beautiful Aife, daughter to Airdgenny. The affairs of his 
conntry calling him home, he left tho lady pregnant; but on taking 
leave, he directed, in case his child should be a son, to have him care- 
fully brought up to arms, at the academy of Dun-Sgathach. He 
gave her a chain of gold to be put round his neck, and desired that 
he should be sent to Ulster, as soon as his military studies were 
completed, and that he should there recognize him by means of the 
golden chain. He also left the following injunctions for his conduct: 
That he should never reveal his name to a foe ; that he should not gire 
the way to any man, who seemed to demand it as right ; and that he 
should never decline the single combat with any Knight under the sun. 

1 ReliqneR of Irish Poetry by Mias Brooke, p. 6. 
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The jfMtOi (hk edacatk» eompletod), cune to Ireland to ■eol 
fOher ; 1ml it appem tliat he siriT^d in annomr ; a manifest proof, 
aoouding t* the etiquette of those daya, that he came with an 
hoatile intention, and to look for oocasions to signalize hie Taloar. On 
Ilia apfHoaehtng Rmania, the ro jal residence of the Ulster Kings, end 
«f the Croahh-^nadh, or Ulster Knights, Conor sent a herald to 
kaov wko he wae f A direct answer, and he armed, would have been 
hnpraper ; it would hare heen an acknowledgment of tinuditj. In 
ihoiC, the qmtMan was only a challenge; and his being asked to paj 
an erie or tribate, implied no more than that he should oonfe&s the 
sapeiiority of the Ulster Knights. On his refa^ to answer the 
qaestioB, CoehnlKo appeared : they engaged, and the latter, hard- 
preseed, thinw a spear with soch directh>n at the young hero, as 
to womi him mortally. The dying youth then acknowledged 
hinaelf his eon, and that he fell in obedience to the injonctions of his 
"Other. It appears, howoTer, from the poem, that when Cochallin 
left her those injunctions, he was far from expecting that his 
son should hsTS put them in force upon his arrifsl in Ireland/ 

Now I wni narrate briefly the story of Bustam and Sohrab as 
gifen by Firdonsi in his Shah-nameh. In the reign of Kaua, 
Bostan, the great general of the king, went a-hunting one day 
in the forests near the country of Samangan. Tehemini, the 
daughter of the Prince of Samangan, fell in love with him and 
Bostam married her. On preparing to leare her country for his 
native land of Iran, be found her enciente. He then gave her 
• (bf*) Mohrih (a kind of precious jewel), with instructions, that in 
case his child should be a daughter, she should fasten it on her 
ringlets, hut in case it should be a son, he should fasten it on 
one of his arms, A son being born, Tehemina nanipd hiw Sohrab 
and fastened the jewel on one of his arms. Sohrab grew up 
to be a brave end manly young man, eager to seek glory and fame in 
war, egainst the rulers of Turan and Iran. Afrasi&b of Tur&n, 
the enemy of the Iranian King Kaus, won him over to his side, and 
placed him at the head of a large army to invade Ir&n. He sent his 
two generals, Hdman and Barman, with the army under Sohr&b, 
with strict instructions, that they must always take care, that Sohrftb 
should not know his father Bustam. Tho invading army marched to 
the i>aa-i'Saphced, ie., the white fortress, which stood over the bor- 
derland between Turan and Irtn. Hajir, the commander of the fort. 
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fell a prisoner in the hands of Sohrab. Gordafrid, a brare and gallant 
sister of Hajir, then put on the armour of a man, and took th* 
field against Sohr&b. In the heat of the fight in a single combat^ her 
helmet fell off and repealed her to Sohrab as a woman. Sohrftb 
being struck with her beauty, wanted to make her a oaptiye, bnt she 
succeeded in making her escape by means of sweet tempting words. 
The next day, Sohrab found the fort deserted, because Gord&frid and 
the other occupants of the fort had left it by a subterranean passage, 
SohrAb, then marched further on to Iran. E^us hearing of the fall 
of the fortress of Daz-i-Sapheed and the march of Sohrab, sent for hii 
great general Rustam, who lived in Zaboulistan. On coming to the 
Court of the king, Eustam was strongly reprimanded by K&us for 
being dilatory in obeying his orders. Bustam indignantly left the 
Court, to return to his country. The successful march of Sohrab 
had struck terror into the hearts of all Persians, and the counsellors 
of the king advised him to be conciliatory and to send again for 
Rustam, who alone was able to stand against the successful march of 
Sohrab and his army. Rustam returned to the Court and took the 
field against Sobrub. In the meantime, Sohrab, who had never 
previously seen his father Bustam, tried his best to gather from 
Hajir, the Iranian prisoner under his charge, the particulars abont 
the tent and the whereabouts of Rustam. Bat Hajir did not give 
him any correct information, lest Sohrab should take some foal 
means to do away with the Iranian general and thus succeed in 
overthrowing the Iranian rule. Again, it was for the interest of 
Homan and £arm&u, the Turanian officers with Sohr&b, not to let 
him know who and where his father was. So, the father and the son, 
not knowing each other, m<^t in a single combat on the battle-field. 
Sohriib, out ol filial affection, suspected his antagonist to be his father 
Rnsta^n, and so asked his name. But Rustam evaded the question 
and did not disclose his name. In the subsequent fight, Rustam fell 
to the ground and Sohrab raised his dagger to kill him, but Rustam 
persuaded young Sohrab, who was ignorant of the wiles and tricks 
of war, to postpone his killing him till he was thrown down on the 
ground for the third time. The next day Rustam succeeded in 
throwing Sohrab to the ground, and he, instead of waiting for the 
third fight, at once stabbed Sohrab with his dagger. Sohrab, in his 
dying words, found fault with the treachery of his antagonist, and 
said, that his father Rustam, when he would come to know of his 
treacherous conducti was sure to revenge his death. The mention 
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of tbe name of Rvstam, as that of his Iktbfr, ^ooa made Rnstam 
diflcorer his mistake, bnt it was too late. Sohiib showed him the 
jenel on bis arm to assure him of his being Ru8tam*s son. Roatam 
then began to lament and cnrse himself, and sent Qoudrei to 
EZftos to ask from him (jj1<^^) nosh ddru, a solution to heal 
dagger wounds, bat he conld not get it. Sobr&b soon died of the 
mortal woand on the battle-field, and the grief of Rustam was 
indescribable. Tehemin&, the mother of Sohr4b, soon learnt of the 
sad fate of her beloved son, and died of grief and sorrow within 
a year after Sohrab's death. 

Thns we find that the Irish and Persian stories resemble a good 
deal in the principal facts, (a) of a son and a father fighting with 
each other in ignorance, (b) and of tbe son being killed by the 
band of his father. We will now note here a few points of striking 
resemblance in some of the details of the stories : — 

1. Both the generals fall in love with prinoesnes far away from 
their native countries. Gucnllin, the Irish general, falln in love wif h 
Aife, daughter to Airdgenny, in the country of Albany, ntifltarn, 
the Irlnian general, falls in love with TeheminA, the riniightf)!* nP 
the King of Samang&n, in the country of Tiirftn. 

2. Both leave with their wives, precious ornanipnfa itt\ht> fnif fin 
by their expected children for the sake of recogniHon. HttMiUlu 
leaves a golden chain for the purpose ; RuMtani a Mohr^h np « Irlfi'l 
of jewel. 

3* In both the stories, the sons, when iht^j vnmt^ ^^i hin*^ rrffiM'h 
with large armies against the countries, Mut\^r wh'm«* t^ini^it Ui»<t#- 
fat&ers serve as generals. 

4. In both the stories, the sons before fl^h(ln|/ wMli Mii«h ffiUiAiM, 
fight with and take captive other hi?ro<a. Holn/ib Di/hU willi h«'»I 
takes prisoner Hajir, the comman'l«ir of thf» fnthhnn nf IIh* \ 
Sapheedf situated on the bordcrlan/J y-iwum *l'*ittitt mihI Ii/ih 
Conlochy in the Irish story, fighta wif h an'l lakuM |»Mfl««ii*.f <>mmii1I 
Ceamach,the master of the Ulttcr bin^a. 

5. Onseeingthe defeat of their eminent g<irt«jfHU,tiotli lh«« U\hy^^^ 
sand for their heroes who stand first in rank, likuM, t)iA» l< )nn t,l 
Irka, sends for his hero, Bnstam. who lives is UiM ^tHH^Jf ^i 
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Zabonlist&n. Conor, the king of Ulster, sends for his hero* 
Oacullin, who liyes in his fortress of Dandalgan. Conor orders 

(p. 12) : 

'* Quick let a rapid courier fly ! 

(Indignant Auliffe cried,) 

Quick with the shameful tidings let him hie, 

And to our aid the first of heroes call, 

Fram fair Dundalgan*s lofty wall, 

Or Dethin*s ancient pride !'' 

Compare with this the Iranian king's words to his messenger Giv. 

*'Go fast. Handle well the reins of your horse. When you go to 
Bustam, you need not rest in Zaboul even if yon feel drowsy. If you 
arrive there at night, turn back the next morning. Tell him (Bustam) 
that we are reduced to straitened circumstances in war. If this brave 
man will not come forward, we cannot treat with contempt this evil- 
minded enemy."* 

6. Both the heroes, GacuUin and Rustam, make a little delay in 
responding to the call of their sovereign. Conor, the Irish King, 
welcomes his genera], Cucullin, though late (p. 12) : — 

" Welcome, Gncullin ! mighty chief ! 
Though late, O welcome to thy friend's relief ! 
Behold the havoc of yon deadly blade I 
Behold our hundred warriors bite the ground 1 
Behold thy friend, thy Conall bound ! 
Behold — nor be thy vengeful arm delay'd I" 

^r^. ^.^ jj^^ o^ 

v^ (hi •*>* «»>* '*" **'*' 

ijti A*T j*i| 1^ /X i^jtf 
r>ia*r, I., p. 461-69. 
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Ktot, the Iiinum King* at first gets angry at the delaj and givea 
Tent to hia anger, which makes Bastam leaTe his court indignantlj. 
Bat, when looking to the sitaation of imminent danger from the 
inTadii^ enen^, he sends for Bastam again, and when the bitter being 
prevailed npon by the call of dnty to his coantry. retams to the court 
of the king, he is welcomed as follows : 



••Through the terror caused by this thoughtless new enemy, 
my heart was as much reduced as the new moon. I sent for you to 
find out a remedy for this. And when you came late I got angry. 
But O elephant-budied hero I if you were offended, I repented of it^ 
and filled my mouth with dust of repentance . . . • . Ohero! 
may your soul be always bright. It seems advisable that to-day we 
meet in an assembly of pleasure and to-morrow arrange for the 
bauW* 

7* Aa seen above, we learn from the Shah-n&meh that the 
Iranian general, Bustam, had cause to be offended against Eling 



i^l;T ^AAJ ^^^ y.^j^ 

•• • 

«:^*i ^»^3 i/^i »OjjT ^ 



^hj ^:f^JJ ^-^i ^^^y 

cjj (^^ ^^^^ (^->'-* 



VrntUw^ p. 471-73. 
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K&as, and that it was after reconciliation that he went to war 
against SohrAb. Fi*om the Irish story also we learn« that the Irish 
general, Cucullin, also had a canse to be offended against king 
Conor, and that it was after *' a kind of snllen reconciliation'* 
that he took arms against the new invader, Conloch. Bat the 
causes of the offence were different. In the Iranian storj, it waa 
the delay of Rastam in responding to the immediate call of bis 
sovereign. In the case of the Irish story, it was the breach of faith 
on the part of the king, who (in order to prevent the f al&lment of 
a prediction) had ordered a few of Cncullin's kinsmen to be mar* 
dered, becaase one of them had married a beantifnl girl, whom the 
king had guarded in a fortress, to frustrate the prophecy, that she 
would bring ruin to the house of Ulster. 

8. In both the stories, the generals leave the courts with angel 
on acconnt of the unbecoming conduct of their sovereigns, and at 
first refuse to go to war against the enemies, but at last better 
counsels and a call to duty prevail. Conor, the Ulster king» 
thus persuades Cucullin to change his mind, and withdraw his 
refusal (p. 15):— 

*' And wilt thou then decline the fight, 

O arm of Erin*s fame ! 
Her glorious, her unconquered knight, 

Her first and fav'rite name ! 
No, brave Cucullin ! mighty chief 

Of bright victorious steel ! 
Fly to thy Oonall, to thy friend's relief, 

And teach the foe superior force to feel !" 

Oodrez, the minister of the Persian king, thus persuades Bustam 
to change his mind, and to take arms for the sake of his king and 
his country : 

" Do not turn your back thus on the Shah of Irrin. By such a 
retreat, do not disgrace your name which has been so much exalted 
in the whole of the world. And now, when the army (of the enemy) 
presses upon us, do not darken unwisely (the future of) this crown 
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ikii iliroBe, becMW dMgT^ce eoflm to bs from tlie Iftiid of 
TVuAb. Our ha^j reJigioB vill not lypr o Te of ikis.'' ^ 



9. As CBcnlliii in tbe Iriah stoij is am " nnconqiiered ** knight 
so IS BnstsM of tlie Pez^osn sttnj, mn sneopqnered hero. No hen> 
bad crer thrown him down npon tho giosnd in s single comhat. 



10. Aeeovding to both the stones* the sged generml (the&thcrX 
bstaoWgiBBiBg die combss, mskes mn offer of pesee to his jonng 
sntsgoust {ihe son). In the Irish suwy Cncnllui ssys to Conloeh 
01.10): 

" Let me, O Tslisnt knight, (he died) 
Thj eourtesT request ! 
To me thT purpose, snd thj nsme confide. 
And whmt thy lineage snd thj Isnd declare ! 
Do not mj friendly hand refose. 
And pioffer'd peace decline ;— 
Yet, if thou wilt the doubtful combat choose* 
The combat then, O fair-hair*d youth ! be thine T* 

In the PerasD story Rustam pities Sohr&b, and asks him to 
desert the side of Turin and go orer to that of Irfin. He says : 



ttl^ a!^^ ^^ji •^ crt'^ 

^^l^ jAil oxU tl^^ ^;^ 
tUm A^l j^\ %fs} ^ jii^j 

C>*^J Vy'jL>^ J ^-^ •^'^^ ^^ ^ 

i:H^ J^ ji aA^I saw 



V^ler, l„ p. 471. 
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** My heart pities you, and I do not like to deprive you of yotir 
life. Do not remaia in the conipanj of the Turks. I kaow of none 
in Ir&n who is your equal in having siiuh shoulders and arms/*^ 

11. According to both the stories, when the two generals (father 
and son) meet for a single combat, the first thing they do, is that one 
of them puts to the other a question about his name and parentage, 
and the other evades the question. In the Irish story it is CncuUiny 
the father, that puts the question, and it is Gonloch, the son, that eyadea 
it. But in the Persian story it is Sohrab, the son, that puts the ques- 
tion, and Rustam, the father, that evades it. GucuIIin says to Conloch 
(p. 16) : 

** To me thy purpose, and thy name confide. 

And what thy lineage and thy land declare ?" 

Gonloch then refuses to give any information and to accept the offer 
of peace (p. 16). 

** Never shall aught so base as fear 

The hero's bosom sway I 
Never, to please a curious ear. 

Will I my fame betray ! 
No, gallant chief ! I will to none 

My name, my purpose, or my birth reveal ; 
Nor even from thee the combat will [ shun, 

Strong though thine arm appear, and tried thy martial steel." 

Sohrab, who suspects his antagonist to be his father, Rostam, thus 
questions him : 

**I ask you a question, yon must tell me the truth. Tell mc 
l>lainly, what is your parentage ? Please my heart with your good 
words. I suspect tliat you are Rustam, that you are descended 






VuNer, [,. p. k>b. 
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friim the family of glorious XarimAn." Uustam, in order to frighten 
the young, warrior with the idea, tliat Uustam was a more powerful 
aud stronger man than the strong-built man before him. says an 
untruth, and deuies his being Uustam. '* I am neither Uustam, nor 
am 1 of the family of Sam Karlman. He is a great warrior and I am 
much inferior to him. I neither possess the throne nor the crown."^ 

12. In both the stories we find that tlie hearts of the sons, while 
fighting with their fathers, are touched with feelings of tenderness 
and filial affection. In the Irish story Conloch, while refusing to 
answer the questions of Cucullin, and while declining his offers of 
peace, says (p. 16) : — 

*' Yet hear me own, that, did the vow 
Of chivalry allow, 
1 would not thy request withstand, 
But gladly take, in peace, thy proffer'dhand. 
So does that face each hostile thought controul ! 
So does that noble mien possess my soul! " 
In the Persian story Solirab says to Homan : ** My feelings aie 
affected by looking to (his stature), his feet and his stirrups. My 
face is covered with shame (to fight against him). I find (in him) all 
the marks pointed out by my mother, and I tremble in my heart for 
him."* 

c;^^ rv*- j^y '^^ i^'. ' 

Valler, I., p.^488. 

o^-rtt* ^j:!^ r-^^ *^^^ 
«/n (^^ >^^ <^V^ 

!/♦! fi^h ^^^ y^ J^i 

Vuller, I,, i\ 4,07. 
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13. According to both the stories, the single combat between the 
generals was unprecedented, and lasted rery long. The Irish storjr 
says (p. 17): 

**Dire was the strife each valiant arm maintain'd, 

And undecided long their fates remain'd ; 
For, till that hour, no eye had ever view'd 

A field 80 fought, a conquest so pnrsu'd !" 

According to Firdousi, ** they fought with each other from snurise 
to sunset.*' 

14. According to both the stories, the older generals, before 
killing their younger antagonists, were very hard-pressed. CucuUin 
was hard-pressed at first by his young antagonist, Conloch, when 
(p. 17)- 

** At length Cuculliu's kindling soul arose ; 
Indignant shame recruited fury lends ; 
With fatal aim his glittering lance he throws. 
And low on earth the dying youth extends." 

In the Persian story also, we find Rustam very hard-pressed at 
first. In the Brst combat he was thrown down upon the ground by 
Sohrab. Then he prayed to God for additional strength, and threw 
down and killed Sohrab in the second combat. 

15. It appears from both the stories, that the sons did not 
take full advantage of their strength as young men against their 
aged antagonists. Gonloch, out of affectionate feelings for Gucullin, 
did not use all his strength to overpower him. When later on 
he was stabbed by his father, he says to him (p. 20) : 

** But, ah Cucullin ! — dauntless knight ! — 

Ah ! — had*st thou better mark'd the fight ! 

Thy skill in arms might 9oon have made thee know 

That I was only half a foe ! 

Thou would'st have seen, for glory though I fought, 

Defence, — not blood I songht. 

Thou would*st have seen, from that dear breast. 

Nature and love thy Conloch's arm arrest ! 

Thou would' St have seen his spear instinctive stray; 

And, when occasion dar*d its force. 

Still from that form it fondly turnM away, 

And gave to air its coarse." 
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Sobrrtb, wheD he first ibiew BuaUm to the groubd, raised hia 
digger to atab him, but bring soon moved by the wotdi oE 
RnsUm, for whom, io the midst of fight, he eiiUrtitJiird lender feel- 
iiiga, he let him go. Like CoulocL, Sohrub, when vcouuded with the 
fatal blow, thaa teminda Rustnm of it : "I was kind to you in every 
wav, but you did not ahon ma a particle ai fnvoiir. "' 

The most toocbing parti in both the stories are the iBmcutatiODS 
of the fathers wheD tbey know that they have killed their own aoua. 

There is one great difference between these two atoriea. In the 
PerEian story, both the father and the son do not know each 
other and so both fight in otter ignorance of each other. liut in the 

»IrUh etory, Conlooh, the son, knowa hie fnther, CocKllin, but fighla 
with bim io accordance with the rules of chivalry, nhich Cacullin had 
ulcedhia wife to comtnunicate to their child, in caae the child should be 
a aon. Gacniliu's injunctions for his son's conduct were : " That ha 
■hould never reveal his name to a foe; ihat he should not give way 
to any man who seemed to demand it as a right ; and that he should 
never decliue the single combat vrith any knight auder the sun." 
Now, the qoestion is, which is the home of these two stories ? It 
weme that aucieot IrAn was the country where the touching story 
had its home. The very name of Ireland suggests that the country 
was originally iuhabited by a tribe of the ancient Aryans, the com- 
mon ancestors 0! the Iranians of Firdousi and of other adjoining 
natione. Again, has not the word Erin, used in the above Irish 
poem of Oucullin as an ancient name oF Ireland, a close resemhlancs 
with the name ot Iran 7 Firdousi's poem of Rastam and Sohr&b, which 
forms a smell part of his whole epic, is, as compared to the Irish 
poem, a very long oue. Again, according to Persian writers, and accord- 
ing to the Bnndehesh, the time when Rustam, the national hero of Irfin 
lived, was very old. It appears, therefore, that the story had, with 
several other stories, passed orally from the East to the West. It is 
possible that the Celts took it with them to Ireland. 

According to M. Mohl, this tradition of a eon, fighting in ignor- 
ance with his father, is also found among other nations besides the 
^Bb. " J> Grimm has published aome fragments of a O^rman poem of 
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the 8th centary which rests upon a similar foandation^ 

and Dietrich has published a Russian tale which gires a similar 
story /*^ It appears from an article in the Academy of 19th April 
1890, written bj Mr. H. Krebs, and headed ** Firdousi and the Old 
High German lay of Hildebrand " that *' Green in his Critical Edition 
of Hildebrandsleid (Gottinger, 1858) has first pointed out a striking 
parallel between the German song and the Persian episode." Mr. 
Erebs also mentions in connection with this episode, the classical 
legend of G^ldipus in which it .is the son who slays his father in 
ignorance. A comparison of the aboYcnamed similar German and 
Russian songs by gome members of oar Society, interested in Arian 
folk-song, is likely to throw a strong light on the question of the origin 
of the story. Leaving aside the question of its home, we hare seen in 
this paper, that the Irish story is similar to the Persian, not only in 
its main features, but also in some of its details, 

^ Hohl, 1876, small edition, Vol, I., Preface p. Ixzl. 
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The Bas-relief of Beljaraii) Gour 
(Bel]araii) V.) at r^akslj-i-Rustaii), 
aijd His )Iarriage mi\} ^ Ii)diag 

frii]C€SS. 

{^Read 17lh December 1894. Br. Gersvn 
Da Cunha in the Chair.'] 

The sculptures at Natsh-i-Rustam or on the rock of the 
mountain, otherwise known as the Mountain oi Sepulchres, have 
long been ** the subjects of discussion with the tmveller, the artist 
and the antiquary." Sir Robert Kerr Porter has described at 
8ome length ** the remains which mark the lower line of the rock 
and which are attributed to kings of Arsacedian and Sassaniau 
race.""^ The object of this paper is (I) to determine the event, 
which is intended to be commemorated in the first of the lower 
bas-relie£3 of Naksh-i-Rustam ; (11) to describe the event so 
commemorated ; and ^11 1) to examine how far (a) Indian books, (b) 
Indian coins, and (c) Indian monuments support the description. 

L 

Porter, after describing it at some length,^ says : — **From the 
composition of this piece, even as it now appears, shewing a royal 
union, and, as its more perfect former state is exhibited in the 

» Porter's Travels, I., p. 529. 

• Ihid^ pp. 530-632. " The first under consideration (Plate XIX) prcseuts 
iVself •oon after we pass the tomb lu the most eastern direction. Mach 
ef it 18 buried in the earth ; the three figure?, which are its subject, being 
new only visible as high as the upper part o£ the thighs. The two principal 
are engaged in grasping, with their outstretched arms, a wreath or 
twisted bandeau, from which hang a couple of waving ends, Tlie first 
figure*, wkioh holds it with his right hand, stands in the right of the 
soalptarOi and appears to be a king. He is crowned with a diadem of a bonnet- 
•hape, roond which runs a range of upward fluted ornaments, surmounted 
with a high balloon-like mass, rising from the middle of the crown. From t he 
imitation of folds in the stone, it is evidently intended to be a decoration of 
aome sort of staff. A fillet binds the bottom of the head-dress round Uic 
forehead} appearing to tie behind, amongst a redundancy of long flowing hair, 
whence it streams in two waving ends, resembling those from the wieath he 
is'clasping. These loose ribband-like appendages seem badges of Arsacedian 
and Bassanian sofcrcignty ; and we ficd them attached to various p^rts of the 
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drawing I saw at Shiraz, where a boy with a priacely diadem 
completes the group, I find that it corresponds with a Sassanian 
silver coin in my possession. On that coin are the profiles of a 
king, a queen, and a boy* On the reverse, is a burning altar, 
supported by the same man and woman, the lattc r holding a ring 
in her right hand* From the Pelhivi legend which surrounds the 
coin, it is one of the Baharams, which is there written Vahraran. 
Comparing certain peculiar circumstances which marked the 
reign of Baharam the Fifth, surnamed Gour, with the design on 
the coin, and with the figures on this excavation^ I should conclude 
thafc the king in both is Baharam the Fifth." ^ 

So far, we agree with Porter that the Bas-relief belongs to 
Behar&m Gour, and commemorates an event of his life. But what 
is that event ? Sir Kerr Porter gives an anecdote on the authority of 
Sir John Malcolm and connects the Bas-relief with that anecdote. 

It is an anecdote, which is described by Malcolm, as having been 
heard by him in 1810, at one of Beharam Gour's hunting seats, I 
will describe it here in the words of Malcolm himself, as Porter's 
version of it difEers from it in some material points : — 

*' Baharam, proud of his excellence as an archer, wished to display 
it before a favourite lady. He carried her to the plain ; an antelope 
was soon found, asleep. The monarch shot an arrow with such 
precision as to graze its ear. The animal awoke, and put his hind 
hoof to the ear, to strike ofE the fly by which he conceived himself 
annoyed. Another arrow fixed his hoof to his horn. Baharam 
turned to the lady, in expectation of her praises : she' coolly observ* 
ed, Neeko Jcurden z pur Tcurden est; 'Practice makes perfect.' 

regal dress in all these remains of antiquity. His hair, as I obserTed before, 
is full, flowing, and curled, having nothing of the stiff wig-i^pearance so 
remarkable in the bas-reliefs of the race of Gyros. The beard of this figure 
is very singularly disposed. On the upper lip, it is formed like moustachlos ; 
and grows from the front of the ear, down the whole of the jaw, in neat 
short curls; but on the chin it becomes a great length, (which, as I havs 
noticed before, seems to be a lasting attribute of royalty in Persia,) and is 
tied together, just at the point of the chin, whence it hangs like a large 
tassel. At his ear is the fragment of an immense pearl, and a string of the 

same is round his neck The personage on the left is, without doubt, a 

woman, the outline of the form making it evident. On her head, we see a 
large crown of a mural shape. . . • Her right hand clasps the wreath with 
the king .... The third figure visible in the group stands behind the king ; 
and from some part of his apparel, appears to be a guard." 
1 Ibid, p, 533. 
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fiaraged at this unconrtly observation, the king ordered her to be 
sent into the mountains to perish. Her life was saved by the 
mercy of a minister, who allowed her to retire to a small village 
on the side of a hill. She lodged in an upper room, to which 
she ascended by twenty steps. On her arrival she bought 
a small calf, which she carried np and down the stairs eveiy- 
day. This exercise was continued for four years; and the in- 
crease of her strength kept pace with the increasing weight 
of the animal. Baharam, who had supposed her dead, after 
a fatiguing chase stopped one evening at this village. He 
saw a young woman carrying a large cow up a flight of twenty 
steps. He was astonished, and sent to inquire how strength 
so extraordinary had been acquired by a person of so delicate a form. 
The lady said she would communicate her secret to none but 
Baharam ; and to him only on his condescending to come alone 
to her house. The king instantly went; on his repeating his 
admiration of what he had seen, she bade him not lavish praises 
where they were not doe: * Practice makes perfect,' said she, 
in her natural voice, and at the same time lifted up her veil. 
Baharam recognised and embraced his favourite. Pleased with the 
lesson she had given him, and delighted with the love which had 
led her to pass four years in an endeavour to regain his esteem, he 
ordered a palace to be built on the spot, as a hunting-seat, and a 
memorial of this event."^ Havinej given this story, Porter says ** The 
female figure in the Bas-relief may very fairly be considered this 
redoubtable queen ."^ But in order to uphold his theory, that the 
Bas-relief commemorates the above event of Behardm Gonr's life. 
Porter seems to take some unauthorized liberty with Malcolm's 
yersion of the story. Malcolm calls the woman in the story ** a 
favourite lady, " but Porter chooses to call her a " favourite wife*^ 
and ''a queen.** 

Now, it appears from Firdousi, that the woman in the story was 
neither Beharftm's favourite wife nor his queen. She was merely 
afayonrite flute-player. The story of ** Practice makes perfect," 
which Malcolm describes, as having heard at one of Beharam's 
hunting-seats, seems to me, to be an amplified version of a well-nigh 
similar story, described by Firdousi, and I wonder how Firdousi*s 
story had escaped the notice of Malcolm. 

» History of Persia (1829), Vol. I., p. 94 n. « Travels, T, p. 535. 
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It, ocearred when Behnram was quite young and was under tbe 
tntelac^e of Naman (e^**^) at the court of Manzar 0^^) of Arabia* 
The story, as described by Firdousi, runs thus ^ : — 

Beliaiani, who was a very clever hand in hunting, went one day 
to the chase with Azdeh, a woman of Roum, who was his favourite 
fl ate- player. He came across two antelopes, one male and another 
female. Beharam asked Azdeh, * Which of the two you wish me to 
aim at?' She replied, * A brave man never fights with . antelopes, 
so you better turn with your arrows the female into a male and the 
male into a female. Then, when an antelope passes by your side, you 
aim at it an arrow, in such a way. that it merely touches its ear 
without hurting it, and that wheu he lays down his eair over»fcl» 
shoulder and raises its foot to scratch it, you aim another arrow in 
such a way as, to pierce the head, the shoulder and the foot all at 
the same time.' Beharam had with him an arrow with two posntsv 
He aimed it at the male in such a way that it carried away its two 
horns, and gave it the appearance of a female. Then he threw 
two arrows at the female antelope in such a clever way, that they 
struck her head and Qued themselves over it, so as to give her the 
appearance of a male with two horns. Then he aimed his arrow 
at another antelope so as to merely touch its ear. The animal 
raised its foot to scratch its ear, wlien BeharSm aimed at it, 
another arrow, so cleverly that he hit the head, the ear and the 
foot all at the same time. The woman thereupon shed tears from her 
eyes, saying it was inhuman on the part of Beharam to have so 
killed the poor animal. This enraged Beharam, who had done 
all this at her bidding. He said ^ It is all a deceit on yoar 
part. If I had failed in doing what you ordered me to do, 
my family would have been put to shame.* With these words he 
immediately killed her. 

Now, it is this story, related by Firdousi, that Malcolm heard in 
1810, in another, rather amplified, garb, and it is this story, that 
Porter thinks, that the device and characters on the Bas-relief at 
Naksh-i-Rustam (and the corresponding device and characters on the 
coins and medals) appear to commemorate. In Fiidonsi's version, 
the woman is not mentioned as a queen. 

Again in Fiidonsi's version, there is not that so-called ** royal 

> Calcutta Edition, Vol. III., p, 1467. 
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nnion." According to that version, the woman is killed there and 
then for her impertinent taunt. 

Now, is it likelj, that a king^like Behai-am Gonr, who was, as Sir 
John Malcolm says, " certainly one of the best monarchs who exer 
ruled Persia,** should commemorate on a rock, sanctified as it were 
by the monuments of his royal ancestors, a foolish act of his boy- 
hood ? Porter bases his interpretation of the Bas-relief on Malcolm's 
story, as heard by him more than a thousand years after the eyent. 
BotFirdousi's Shah-nAmeh should be a better authority than the oral 
traditions that had preserved and exaggerated the story. So, if 
Behai*am had chosen to commemorate the above event of the hunt- 
ing-ffround, he could have more appropriately done that, dunng 
the Time of his impulsive boyhood, and that somewhere in the very 
vicinity of the scene of that event, t.e., in Arabia. That something 
of that sort was actually done in Arabia, not by Behar&m Gour 
himself, but by Manzar, in whose court he was brought up, appears 
from another historian Tabari. Tabari^ thus describes another 
hunting feat of Beharam: One day Beharam, in company with 
Manzar, went a-hunting. They saw a wild ass running by their 
side* Beharam ran after it, but found that it wbs overtaken by a 
lion, who was just on the point of devouring it. Behanlm im- 
mediately threw an arrow with such dexterity, that it passed, both 
through the lion and the ass, and killed them both at the same time. 
Manzar, in order to commemorate this dexterity of Beharam, order- 
ed a painting of the hunting scene to be drawn on the walls of the 
palace, where Behar&m lived. So, the proper place of the sculpture 
of the hunting scene, described by Firdousi, was Arabia, as related 
by Tabari, and not Persia, as suggested by Porter on the authority 
of a story related by Malcolm Again , as according to Firdousi, 
there was nothing like a "royal union,*' how can the bas-relief 

commemorate that event ? 

Now, we find, that Madame Dieulafoy, an intelligent wife of an 

intelligent husband, also describes the same story in her book of 

travels^, and gives a painting, which decorated a door-frame in the 

honse, which she occupied in the valley of Eclid. The painting 

gives a clear idea of Malcolm's story of " Practice makes perfect." 

The painting is entitled " Rencontre de Baharam et de son 

ancienne favourite." It represents the woman as ascending a stair- 

» Tabari, par Zotenberg II, pp. 111-112. 
^ La Perae, la Chald<^e. ct la Snsiane, p. 3ri7. 
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case with a cow on her back, and the king' as approaching her on 
horseback. Then, if Beharum proposed commemorating' what 
Porter chooses to call a " royal union," he woo Id have prodnced a 
bas-relief of the type presented in the painting as given by 
Madame Dienlafoy, and not of the type actually found at p>reseiit, 
which seems to be more dignified, and has every appearance of 
commemorating a more solemn and important event in the life of 
the king* 

Then comes the question, if we reject Porter's interpretation of 
the bas-relief, what is a more probable interpretation? What 
other event in the life of Beharum Gour it is, that the bas-relief 
proposes to commemorate ? 

I think, it is the event of Beharam Gour's marriage with the 
Indian princess Sepihnud that the Bas-relief proposes to commem- 
orate. It commemorates the confirmation of that marriage at Azer 
Goushasp, one of the most celebrated, if not the most celebrated, 
fire-temples of ancient Iran. 

Though Porter has misinterpreted the device and the characters 
of the Bas-relief at Naksh-i-Rustam, we should feel indebted to 
him, for indirectly putting us in the i*ight track of identifying 
another event of Beharam Gour*s life as the one sought io be 
commemorated on the rock. We said above, that Porter deter- 
mined* that the device and the chai*acters on the bas-relief corre- 
sponded with those on a coin of Beharam Gour in his possession 
(vide No. 10, Plate I., Vol. I., Pinkerton's Essay on Medals, 1808). 
Having interpreted, with the help of Malcolm's story of " Practice 
makes perfect/' the device and the characters of the Bas-relief at 
Naksh-i-Bustam, Porter proceeds to interpret the device and the 
characters on the coin in a similar way. But, in doing so, he omits 
to explain the fact — and that the most important fact — that a fire- 
altar stands between the king and the queen. If the coin commem- 
orates the event of the '* Practice makes perfect*' story, what has 
the fire*altar to do with it ? Of course, we know that there are 
other coins of Beharam Gonr (Plate VII., fig. 8, Numasmatio 
Illustration of the Rule of the Sassanians in Persia by E. Thomas) 
and of other Sassanian kings on which also we find fire-altars. 
But none of these coins have a woman's picture on them. The 
picture of a woman on this coin in question, with the fire-altar 
between her and the king, seems to have a particular signification. 
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"Oh the numerous coins of other Sassanian kings," says Ousley, 
•* the fire-altar is merely guarded by two armed men, one on each 
fiid^ like those figures which onr heralds entitle the supporters." i 

Now Ousley tries to explain the device and the characters on the 
coin, in quite another way. Several coins and medals of king 
Beharbn have been discovered with similar devices and characters. 
Ousley thus describes them: " The obverse exhibiting her (the 
queen's) profile close to that king's head, whilst on the reverse we 
bdiold her (the queen) standing near the Zoroastrian flame, which 
she and Baharam, an altar being between them, seem to regard 
with veneration, perhaps nourishiug it with fragrant or costly 
sub&taaces."^ Ousley thinks it possible, though rash to affirm, that 
the jfaeen on the medals of Beharum was ** Sepinud whom Baharam 
selected among the loveliest princes of India "^ He thinks that the 
fire-altar on theae coins and medals is the fire-altar of the celebrated 
fixe-temple of. Azer Goushasp. Again Beharam is represented on the 
medal as holding somethiug in his hand. As to that, Ousley says: 
" What Beharam holds does not distinctly appear on these medals ; 
but Firdonsi describes him as grasping the * barsom' ((^^^.) (small 
twigs or branches of a certain tree used in religious ceremonies) when 
proceeding to the Fire-altar with bis beautiful Sepinud."^ 

Thus, we find, that as Oasley has pointed out, the coin of Beharam 
Qova, with the king and queen standing on each side of a fire-altar, 
commemorates the '* royal union " of Beharam Gour with the Indian 
princess Sepinud, and not the meeting of Beharam Gour with a 
favourite lady named Azdeh. It commemorates a solemn event in the 
life of the king, and not a foolish act. 

Thus then, if, with the help of Ousley's interpretation, we come to 
the conclusion, that the coin of Beharam Gour commemorates the 
evenit of the confirmation of the king's marriage with |the Indian 
princesS' Sepinud, our work of interpreting the device and the charac- 
leis on the bae-relief at Naksh-i-Rustam is easy, because it is Porter 
Mrnidfy who has determined, that the device and characters in both 
oorrespittd* The king and queen on the bas-relief are, therefore, 
B^AT^and his Indian queen. Sepinud. Sir Kerr Porter refers to 
the-.third figure on the bas-relief as that of a guard. '' He holds up 

» Tca^ls in Persia, VoL 1^ p. 140. • TraveU ia Poraia, Vol. I., p. 139. 
» IMd. * Ibid, p; 140, n. 72. 
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his right hand iu the attitude ol enjoining silence."^ I think it is the 
figure of the officiating priest in the above temple of Azer Gooshasp. 
Ousley is mistaken in saying that Beharam is represented by Firdousi 
as holdinga •* barsom "in his hand. What Pirdousi says is, that the head 
priest of the temple advances with the Barsom in his hand, to admit 
the Indian qneen into the Zoroastrian religion. I will give here in 
full, Firdousi's account of the confirmation ceremony of Beharani's 
marriage with Sepinud, which, I think, it is the purpose of the bas- 
relief to commemorate. The description reminds a modern Parsee 
of S&n (a word which is the contraction of Sanskrit ^^rpf ) ceremony, 
which precedes the marriage ceremony. Firdousi says: — 

•* The king and his army then got over their horses and went to 
the land of Azar Gushasp. He gave a good deal of his wealth 
in charity to the poor and gave more to the needy who concealed 
their needs. The worshipper (in charge) of the fire of Zarthdsht 
went before him with bdj and barsom in hand. The king led 
Sepinud before him. He taught her the religion and its manners 
and customs. He purified her with the good religion and with holy 
water, and the impurities of a foreign race were removed from her.'* 

We have finished the task of examining Porter's interpretation of 
the device and characters on the has -relief of Beharam Gonr at Naksh-i- 
Biustam, and of substituting another interpretation in its place, on the 
authority of Ousley's possible interpretation of the corresponding 
device and characters on a coin of Beharam Gour. We will conclude 
this paper, with a short account of Beharam Gour's visit to India and 
of his marriage with Sepinud, as given in the Sh^h-nameh. Firdonsi's 
account gives us a glimpse of the court of an Indian Rija, as seen by 
a Persian prince. 

11. 

It appears from the Shah-n^meh that in the reign of Beharam 
Gour (A. D. 417 — 438) Kanoj was the capital of Northern India. 
Sbangel ( J^-^'m) was the appellation of the then ruler of India. His 
country extended from Hindustan (the country on the banks of the 
Indus) to the frontiers of China. He demanded tribute from China 
and Sind («>^ j cH^^)* The Yazir of Beharam Gour once excited 
the ambition of his master to conquer the country of this powerful 
king. Beharam asked a friendly but threatening letter to be written 

1 Porter's Travels I., p. 532. 
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to Sbaiigei. I giviB here the fall text of the letter from the Persian 
king to the Indian Rdjd, to give an idea of the way in which letters 
were then written : 

•• May the blessings of God be upon him, who seeks His blessingB. 
He is the Master of Existence and of Non-existence. Everything in 
the world has its equal, but God is unique. Of ail things that He 
bestows upon His man, whether he be a servant of the throne or the 
possessor of a crown, there is nothing in this world better than reason, 
which enlightens the low as well as the great. He, who gets pleased 
with reason, never behaves badly in the world. He, who chooses virtue 
never repents. One never drinks an evil from the water of wisdom. 
Wisdom releases a man from his calamity. May one never be 
overtaken with calamity ! The first evidence of (one's possessing) 
wisdom is, that he is always afraid of doing an evil, that he keeps 
his body under control and that he seeks the world with an eye of 
wisdom. Wisdom is the crown of kings. It is the ornament of all 
gre&t men." After this short dissertation on virtue and wisdom, 
Beharam Gour addresses the Indian king directly as follows: — 

** You know not (how to remain in) your own limit ; you attacli 
your soul to yourself. Although I am the ruler at this time, and 
although all good or evil must proceed from me, you are ruling as a 
king. How can there be justice then ? Injustice proceeds from every 
direction. It does not befit kings to be hasty and to be in alliance 
with evil-thinkers. Your ancestors were our vassals. Yonr father 
was a vassal of our kings. None of us has ever consented to the 
tribute from Hindustan falling into arreai-s. Look to the fate of 
the Kh&kan of Chin, who came to Iran from China ? All, that he had 
brought with him, was destroyed, and he was obliged to turn away 
from the evil, which he himself had done. I find, that you have 
similar manners, traits of character, dignity and religion. I am in 
possession of instruments of war and all the necessary means. The 
whole of my army is unanimous (to go to war) and well prepared. 
Yon cannot stand against my brave warriors. There is no com- 
mander (worthy of the name) in the whole of India. You have a 
conceited high opinion of your power ; you carry a river before a 
sea. However, I now send you a messenger, who is eloquent, wise 
and high minded. Either send tribute or prepare for war and tighten 
your belt. Greetings from us to the souls of those, with whom 
JQstice and wisdom are as well mixed up, as the warp and the woof.'* 
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Behar&m Goar then addressed tbia letter of threat to *' Shattgel^ 
the Commander of Hind (which extends) from the river of ElanoJ 
to the coantry of Sind.'' He chose himself as a messenger to 
carry this letter, and nnder the pretence of going for hnnt, started 
with a few chosen and confidential followers for India and crossed 
the Indus, which Firdonsi calls the river of the conntry of magicians 
(^if^^JO (^v«»T), When he went to the grand palace of the Indian 
king, he saw it guarded by armed men and elephants and' heard 
bells and Indian clarions playing. He was received into the audi- 
ence hall with all honour due to the envoy of a great king. Beharam 
found the Indian palace to be a magnificent one, with crystal 
on its ceiling, and silver, gold and gems on the walls. The king had 
a brother and a son with him in the audience hall, when Beharftm 
communicated to him the message from the Court of Persia. He 
submitted the letter before th§ Indian prince with the following 
words:— 

'* king of kingly descent ! a son like whom no mother in the world 
has given birth to^ the great eshalted (Sing of Persia), who is the 
cause of happiness to his city, by whose justice, poison becomes an 
antidote of poison, to whom all great men pay tributes, and to whc>m 
lions fall a prey, who, when he takes the sword in a battle, turns n 
desert into a sea of blood, who in generosity is like a cloud of 
spring, and before whom, treasure and wealth are nothing, sends n 
message to your Majesty of India and a Fahlavi letter on satin.** 

The Indian king, in reply, refused with indignation to pay any 
tribute to the Persian king. In this reply, he described his country 
to be very rich and to be full of amber, aloe, mnsk, camphor, 
medicinal drugs, gold, silver and precious stones. He said, he had 
eighty princes under his sovereignty, acknowledging him as the 
paramount power. His country extended from Elanoj to the 
frontiers of Iran and to the country of Saklab (the Slavs). All the 
fieniinele in Hind and Khoten and Chin proclaimed his name. He 
had the daughter of the Fugfoor of Chin as a wife. A son was 
born to him of this wife from Chin. He had an army of SOO^CKK) 
men under him. He had twelve hundred dependents who were his 
blood relations. 

After the communication of the message and the above reply 
from the Indian king , Beharam had a friendly fight in the presence 
of the king, with one of his best warriors. The superior strength 
in ibe fight, and the skill in the art of using the bow and the arrow, 
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wliieli Beharani Bhowed, made the king suapect tbat Bebaram wa« 
not ftn ordtaarj courtier of the coart of Persia, bnt a man o( royal 
blood. He asked his minister to persoacle BeharAm to postpona 
liiadepartore for some time andsta;^ » little longer at Kanoj, nbera, 
he said, the fruit trees gave tvpo crops per year. The Vaiir tried 
to win Beharam over to the Bide of the Indian king and to persaade 
him to make Eanoj hia permanent residence- Beharam refnaed, 
»nd then the king tried to do away with this powerfnl Persian 
measei^er by requesting him to go to kill a ferocious wolf and a 
dragoQ iu the vicinity of his city. He expected Beharam to be 
killed in the fight with these anitoals, but (o hia surprise BehaHtm 
relumed victorious. 

Kow, Sfaangel had a very beautlfal daughter by name (j j'i j'*) 
Sepinnd. He offered the danghter in marrisge to Beharam, hoping: 
that by that marriage he could secore the permanent stay of snch 
a brave general as Beharum at hia Court, Behariim consented aad 
married Sepinnd, One day Behariim confided to Sepinnd the 
oecrel of his position and proposed to her to run away from Hindus- 
tan to Ir^n, where he promised to install her as queea. Sepiiiud ooa- 
•ented aud asked Beharim to vait for five days, when the king with 
all his retinue was expected to go on an ananil pilgrimage to a relf- 
gioDB place, about 30 furlongs from Kauoj. She said, that the 
kiug'fl abaeoce from the city would be a cooTenient time to leave the 
country, Bebarfim followed her advice and under the pretence of 
iUoeM declined to accompany the king. During the absence of the 
king, be left the country with bis queen and marched continnonsly till 
he reached the banks of the Indus, across which there was going on 
a briak trade. Some of the Iranian merchaats on the river recognized 
Behariro. bnt he asked tbem to keep the secret for some time longer. 
By tbia time, Shangel came to know of the Bight of his daughter and 
Beharflm, and followed them in hot pursuit with a large army. He 
overtook them, but then learning, that his son-in-law was no other 
than (he Pereian king BeharAm Gour himBelf, he was much pleased 
and letamed to his own conutry. Beharam, on his return to IrSs, 
took Us Indian queen to the then celebrated great fire-temple of 
Ader-Oonahasp, and got her aoroaatrianized at the hattd of the head 
priest of the temple. 

After some time Shangel paid a friendly visit to Persia, and was 

acoompanied by the following seven tributary princea' : — The king of 

' M. Mohl, 8inal\ Bdltlon, Vol. VI^ p. BO, 
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Cabul, the king of Siod, the king of the Yogis, king Sandel, king 
Jandel, the king of Cashmere and the king of Mnltan. He stayed 
for two months at the court of Persia, and, a short time before his 
return, he gave a document to his daughter Sepinud, which expressed 
his willy that at his deaths the throne of Kanoj should pass to his 
daughter and son-in-law. 

Malcolm, in his History of Persia, ^ alludes to this episode and con- 
siders it to be a rcmauce hardly descrying of notice, but he does not 
give any reasons for this allegation. It is a matter of great surprise 
that he should reject, as altogether romantic, an episode described by 
Firdonsi and confirmed by the devices and characters of some of 
BeharHm*s coi is, but at the same time believe an episode of the type 
of •Practice ra«kes perfect ' story. Again, we most bear in mind, that 
Tabari, who lived 100 years before Firdousi, though he does not go 
into any details, confirms the fact of Beharam Gour's visit to India 
and his marriage with an Indian princess.^ Mirkhond confirms this 
story, not only on the authority of Tabari, but also on that of 
another historian, Ebn-Athir.^ 

Firdonsi calls the Indian king Shankel or Shangel. It is likely, 
that the name is derived from Sangala, which was, at the time of 
Alexander's invasion of India, the capital of the Kathroi, an important 
tribe living between the Chenab and the Bavi. 

III. 

Now, not only do Tabari, Ebn-Athir, Mirkhond and other Mahome- 
dun writers confirm the fact of Beharam Gour's embassy to the court of 
an Indian Raja, but even (a) Indian books, (b) Indian coins, and 
(c) Indian monuments confirm the fact. 

(a) According to Wilford,^ the Agni Pnrana refers to the story of 
Beharamt Gour's marriage with an Indian princess. In his learned 
paper on Vicramaditya and Salivahana, he relates the Agni Purana 
story of Gand*harva, a heavenly chorister, who, having incurred 
Indra's displeasure, was doomed to assume the shape of an ass. Though 
in the disguise of an ass, he performed a great extraordinary feat to 
convince the king Tamra-sena of his great power. Having then 
convinced him, he married his daughter and, after some time, 

» Vol. I., p. 93. 

« Chronique de Tabari par Zofccnberg Tomo II., pp. 123-125. 

» M^moired surdiverses Antiqait^s dela Perse, par Silvestre De Sacy, p. 837* 

* Asiatic Besearche^i, IX., pp. 147-151. 
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disclosed himself in his original human shape. A son was born and 
he was the third Vicramaditya. Having described this Agni Parana 
story At some length, Wilford says: ** This is obviously the history of 
Yesdejird, son of Bahram Gor, or BahrAm the ass, king of Persia : 
the grand features are the same, and the times coincide perfectly. 
The amours of Bahram Gor with an Indian princess are famous all 
over Persia as well as in India.'*^ 

In order to uphold hrs theory, that the third Vicramadityn, son of 
Gand'harva, known as Gadha-rupa (i.e., the ass-shaped) in the spokeil 
dialects, was the same as Yesdejird, son of Beharam Gour, king of 
Persia, Wilford^ produces several facts of similarity in their Indian 
and Persian stories. 

1, As Vicrama was the son of Gadha-rupa, t\e., the man with 
the countenance of an ass, so Yezdejird was the son of Beharam 
Gour, i.«., Beharam the ass, who was so-called from the fact of his 
great fondness for hunting wild asses. 

2. The father of Gadha-rupa was, according to the Ayin-i- 
Akbari, Ati-Brahma,^ and the father of Beharam Gour was 
Yezdejird who was called Athim. ^ Thus the Indian Ati-Brahma 
was the same as Persian Athim. 

8. The grandfather of Gadha-rupa was Brahma.^ And Beharam 
Gonr's grandfather was another Bahram. So the Indian Brahma 
was the same as Persian Bahram. 

4. Gadha-rupa had "incurred the displeasure of Indra, king of 
the elevated grounds of Meru or Turkestan, and was doomed by 
him to assume the shape of an ass, in the lower regions. Bahram 
Gour, or the ass, likewise incurred the displeasure of the Khilcan 
or mortal king of Meru.'^® I think the parallel instance of BeharSm 
Gonr's incurring displeasure, which Wilford has referred to above, 
is not a proper instance, since we learn from the Shah-nAmeh that 
the Khak&nof Chin's invasion of the country of Persia, was no way 
the result of any special displeasure incurred by Beharam Gour. 
According to Firdousi, the Khakan seems to have thought of in- 
vading the Persian territories, on finding that BeharAm Gour was 
Dccapied a good deal in pleasure and enjoyment, and had neglected 



» Ibid, pp. 149-160. • Jbid, pp. 160161, 

« Atblrmah. " Gladwin's Translation of Ayeen-Akbery," Vol. II., p. 49, 

« Chroniqnc de Tabari par Zotenberg, Vol. II., p. 103. 

s Birmahraj. *• Gladwin's A^een-Akbery," Vol. II., p. 49. 

« Aftiatlo Researches, IX., p. 161. 
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the proper protection of his territories from foreign iuvagions. Bat, 
if one were to look in the life of Beharam, for a proper instance of 
incurring displeasure, it was that, presented by his falling into the 
disfavour of his father Yezdijird, One day, when the king was 
holding his court, Beharam being too much fatigued, fell asleep in 
the court. This enraged his royal father, who ordered him to be 
imprisoned. 

5, As Gadha-rupa was in disguise, when he married the king's 
daughter, so was Beharam Gour in disguise, when he married the 
Indian king's daughter. 

These are the five facts referred to by Wilford, to support his 
theory, that the Gadh&-rupa of Indian history was the same as 
Beharam Gour of Persian history. To these points of similarity 
pointed out by Wilford, I will add a few more— 

1. Wilford says, that several learned Pandits informed him, thai 
'* this Gandharva*s name was Jayanta." ^ If we take the word to be 
Sanskrit 'sf^ t.e., victorioust the Indian name carries the same 
signification, as the Persian name Beharam, which is the same as 
the A vesta word " Verethragna," Pahlavi ** Varharan," and means 
victorious. So the Indian name Jayanta (or rather Jayana) is 
l^nother form of the Persian name*Behar&m. 

2. Again, both had to perform an extraordinary feat before 
winning over the favours of their fathers-in-law. Gadh&-rupa had 
to turn the walls of his father-in-law's ** city and those of the houses 
into brass"^ before sunrise next day. Beharam Gour had not such 
a physically impossible task before him. B nt, besides showing other 
feats of physical strength, he had to kill a wolf and a dragon of 
extraordinary size and strength, which were much dreaded by the 
people in the neighbourhood. 

3. According to Wilford, Ferishta represents the father of the 
damsel as the ** Emperor of India and residing at Ganouge."' And 
we find from the Shah^nimeh, that Firdousi also represents the 
father of Behar&m Gear's Indian queen, as the king of Hind and 
as residing at Kanonj. 

4. Again, as Wilford^ says,aocording to the Agni Pnr&na,the father 
of the damsel is called Sadasvasena, and, according to Firdousi's 
BhAh-nAmeh, the father of Beharftm Gour's Indian queen is called 
Sangel or 8ankel. There seems to be a similarity in these names. 

» Jbid, p. 148. • Jbid, p. 148. a Ibid, p. 149. * Uid, p. 14». 
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5. Again, may I ask, '* Is there not any similarity between Um 
nune of Oojen (Ujjayini), where, according to Ayeen-Akbari, 
GadhA*nipa*B father-in-law is known as Snndersena, and that of 
Onjon in Persia, where, according to Kerr Porter, ^ the Persian 
traditions placed the hunting scenes of Bebaram Gonr ? 

Wilford says that th6 Uindos ''shew, to this day (1809), the 
place where he (Beharam Gour or Gadha-rapa) lived, about one 
day's march to the north of Baroach, with the rains of his palace. 
In old records, this place is called Gad'hendrarpuH or the town of 
the lord of asses* The present name is Gosh^rd or GhojarA for 
Ghosha-ray& or Ghosha-ra ja : for, says my Pandit, who is a native of 
that conntry, the inhabitants, being ashamed of its trae name, 
have softened it into Ghoshera, which has no meaning.'*' 

According to Firdousi, Sangel, the father-in-law of Beharftm 
Gonr, had made what we shoold call a ' will* in Hindi characters, 
''which somewhat resembled the Pahlavi characters." In it he said, 
" I have given Sepinnd in marriage to King Beharam with proper 
religions rites and not by way of anger or ont of revenge. I have 
entmsted her to this illastrioas sovereign. May this Emperor live 
long. May the great men of the world be obedient to him. Whep 
I pass away from this transient world, King Beharam shall be the 
King of Kanonj. Do not turn away from the orders of this monarch. 
Garry my dead body to the fire. Give all ray treasures, all my coun- 
try, my crown, my throne, and my royal helmet to King Behar&m."' 

Thus we see, that, according to Firdousi, the throne of Kanonj 
passed by virtue of its Hindu king's last testament, to the Persian 
king Beharam Gour and bis heirs. This confirms what Wilford 
Bays that " The dynasty of the Gardabhinas is probably that of th^ 
descendants and successors of Bahram Gur in Persia. The Princes 
in the north-western parts of India were vassals of the Persian 
kings, at a very early period ; and the father-in-law of Bahram 
Gnr nsed to send a yearly tribute to them."^ 

To support his theory, that the dynasty of the Gardabhinas was 
probably that of the descendants and successors of Behar&m Gour 
in Persia, Wilford^ gives other instances of Indian tribes and dynas* 
ties, that had descended from the Persian stock. Shirovyeh or 
Kobid, the son of Khosru Purviz, had ordered, somewhat against 

^ Ttayela, Vol. II.» pp. lS-16. * Asitttc Researches, IX, p. 151. 

s Oskntta Edition, Vol. III., p. 1582. Mobl, small Edition, VL, pp. 53-S4. 

« Asiatic Seseaiohes, Vol IX., p. 155. '^ Ihid, pp. 283-241 
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his wish, seventeen of his brothers (fifteen according to Fii*doadi), 
to be put to death. It was believed in the West, t.tf., in Persia,' 
that they were so murdered. Firdousi says that they were so 
murdered, and that Khosrn wept bitterly when he heard this* 
But other authors^ say that it was merely a ruse, and that 
they were in fact sent away to India. " There is hardly any 
doubt,'* says Wilford, "that the kings of Oadypoor and the 
Harhittas, are decended from them (the Persian princes) and their 
followers."^ Mr. William Hunter, in his narrative of a journey 
from Agra to Oujein in 1790,^ says, '* The Raja of Oudipoor is 
looked on as the head of all the Rajpoot tribes, and has the title of 
B^na by way of pre-eminence* His family is also regarded with 
high respect by the Musulmans themselves, in consequence of a 
curious tradition, relating to his genealogy. He is said to be 
descended, in the female line, from the celebrated Anuehirwan who 
was king of Persia.'' 

(6) Having shown at some length, that Indian books and traditions 
confirm the fact of Beharam Gour's visit to India and bis marriage 
with an Indian princess, the daughter of the King of Kanouj, we will 
now examine how far some of the old Indian coins support the fact 
of Beharam Gour's visit to India. We are indebted to Pi insep for 
the valuable help on this subject. In his essay on Saurashtra coins, 
he says that the type of that series of Indian coins is an *' example 
of imitation of a Grecian original,"^ and that ** a comparison of 
these coins with the coins of the Arsakian and Sassanian dynasties of 
Persia, which are confessedly of Greek origin,'*5satisfactorily proves 
that. Then referring to several coins in that group (figs. 13-15, plate 
XX VII.), he says,* **The popular name for these rude coins— of 
silver and copper — is, according to Burnes, in Gujardt * Gadhia-k4 
paisd,' * Ass-money,' or rather, * the money of Gadhia,' a name of 
Vikramdditya, whose father Jayanta, one of the Gandharbas, or 
heavenly choristers, is reputed to have been cursed by Indra, 
and converted into an ass. Wilford, in his Essay on the Ei-a of 
Vikramdditya (Asiatic Researches, IX., 155), endeavours to trace, 
in this story, the Persian fable of Bahram Gor's amours with an 
Indian princess, whence were descended the Gardabhina dynasty 
of Western India (gardabha being the Sanskrit equivalent for 

' Ibid, p. 156. a Ibid^ p. 156. » Asiatic liesearches, Vol. VI., p. 8. 
* Eisayi on Indian Antiqaities, by James Prinsep, edited by E. Thomas, 
Vol. I., 335. » Jbid. « Ibid, pp 341-42; 
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for, 'an ass'). The s tor j isQdmitted into the prophetic cliapten 
of tbe Agni-parina, and is sapported by traditioae all over Iha 
conatry. Bemains of the palace of this Vikratna are shewn in 
Onjarat, in njjuiii, and even at Benares ! The HindOa insiet thai 
this Vikrama was not a paramonat sovereign of India, bat only a 
ponerfol king of the western provinces, bis capiial being Cuntbiit 
or Cambay : and it is certain that the princes of those parts were 
tributary to Persia from a very early period. The veteran 
•ntiqaarian, Wilford, woald have been delighted, could be have 
witnessed tbe confiiinatiDn of bis theories afforded by the coins 
before as, borne oat by the local tradition of a people now unable 
even to gness at the nature of the carious and barbarous marks on 
them. None but a professed stndier of coins could possibly have 
discovered on them the pro61e of a face after the Persian model, on 
one side, and the actnal Sassanian lire*allHr on the other ; yet snch is 
indnbitably ihc case, as an attentive considei-ation of the accumula- 
tion of lines and dots on figs, 13, 16, will prove. 

.... Should this fire-altar be admitted as proof 
of an Indo-SaManian dynasty in Saarashtra, we may hud the data 
of its establishment in the epoch of FeHdijird, tbe son of Bnhrnm 
Gor ; supported by the concun-ent testimony of the Agni-pnitiii, 
that Vikraraa, the son of GadhSi-upa, should ascend the throne of 
Uitvi ((Tjjain) To3 years after the cxpintion of Ch^nakyiv or A. 
D. Ml." 

Thus we find that tbe legem] onaset of old Indian coins, popnlnrly 
known as 'Gadhia-k& paisa.' supports the fact of Beharam Ooar'a 
visit to India and his marriage with sn Indian princess. 

(c) l4aBtly. coming to the old monoments of India, we iflnd that 
M>mo of the paintings at the Ajnnta Caves support the fact of 
Bebaram Ooor's visit to India. Mi'. James Campbell thns describes 
oQsof the paintings in Cave X^II.at Ajunta.' "On the left end of 
tbe ante-ohamber. below, a Buddhasitsin the middle in the teaching 
poGtnr« ; two celestial fly- flap- bearers stand by bis side ; and above 
are tbe asual angels on clouds bringing garlands. On tbe right 
side sit about sixteen friars, all bare-headed and dressed alike. 
Above them are three horses, on one of whioh is a man in Irftnian 
dress with peaked cap, jerkin andlronsers; and, in the backgroaiid 
behind these, is an elephant on whioh sita a great lady with her 
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children and eervant behind ber, all making obeisanoe to tha 
Buddha. At the Boddba's feet, two chiefs sit making profoand 
ftbeisance to the Buddha. ... To the right and behind him are 
two with smaller crowns, theooe to the right atso oua cushion. To 
the left ifl another with a small crown, and, beyond him n decidedly, 
Persian personage, with higb-peivked cap, short black beard and 
longhair; while in front of him a jewelled chieftain is seated. 
To tbe left are four horsemen, one bearded asd completely clothed, 
probably aservant of the prince or chief. Behind the whole groap 
are two more Sasaanians and two horses, the ridera in which have 
the Saasanian dreaa and peaked caps. Above are two elephants, 
OD one of which is a man bare-beaded, and with the Sassanian 
ribbons or banderoles, at the back of his neck, while, behind him, 
a curions- loo king attendant makes obeisance. On the other 
elephant are several Sassanian people, all engaged in the same 
way, while three pennants are carried over their heads and three 
spears in front, with tasseli) attached to ihem. In the background 
beyond this elephant. a.notber fi^ir SaaSnhian carries an umbrella, 
Mr. Fergnsson considerri ihat this scene nrpreseuts Uaharam Gaur's 
(420—440) embnssy to the king of Malwa," 

Now, if this pniating really commemomted the eventof Behar'im 
Gear's embassy to India, as suggested by Fergnsson, I think, 
it was the work of Behanlm Gour's fathor-in-law Shsngel. W« 
'earn from Firdoasi, that he was in the habit of paying annual 
visits to a sacred place in the vicinicy, and that it was during one of 
snch visits or pilgrimages that ileharam Oour arranged with his 
queen Sepinud, to leave secretly the court of Shangeland to retnra 
to Persia. It is possible, that Ajuata was the place of the king's 
annual visits, and that, when he anhsequently came to know of 
the royal descent of his son-in-Uw, he caused a painting of his 
royal embassy to be painted on one of the oaves there. According 
to Firdousi, the place of pilgrimage was 2U farsangs, i,t., about tiU 
miles Iroin Kanouj. Of uonrsi?, tliia distance falls much sliort of 
the actual distance between the places now known as Knnou) and 
Ajunta,bDt it is possible, that Firdousi meant to say 2Ufni'Sangs I'rom 
the farthest limit of Kanouj whioh was then an rstensivo province. 
Again, it is possible that Firdousi, when be epoaks oF the place as 
that of ;'^) lldb-worship (idol- worship), means Budlia worship.' 
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firdousi oi] tlje Iqdiai] Origii] of tlja 

Gaii)e of Cljess. 

[Read 2Ut November 1895. The Hotible Mr. Justice 

Candy in the Chair.'] 

India is the original home of the game of chess. From India, it 
was introduced into Persia, in the time of the great Nonshiray^n or 
Cbosroes I. The Arabs, who subsequently conquered Persia, intro- 
duced it into Spain, on their conquest of the country. Spain spread 
it into other parts of Europe. Though some seem to be of opinion i 
that it was the Crusaders, who brought it from the Easb, many are 
of opinion, that it was known in Europe, long before the Crusades, 
and that it was known in England before the Norman conquest. 

As to its Indian origin. Sir William Jones in his paper^ ** On the 
Indian Game of Chess," says, " If evidence be required to prove 
that'che^s was invented by the Hindus, we may be satisfied with 
the testimony of the Persians ; who, though as much inclined as 
other nations to appropriate the ingenious inventions of a foreign 
people, unanimously agree that the game was imported from the 
west of India, together with the charming fables of Vishnusarman, 
in the fifth century of our era " 

. The object of this paper is to adduce the testimony of one of 
the greatest » if not the greatest, Persian writers, as to the Indian 
origin of the game. Sir W. Jones makes a passing allusion tq 
Firdousi, but does not give his version of the origin. Further on, 
Sir T\^illiam Jones says,^ '* Of this simple game, so exquisitely oon^ 
triyed, and so certainly invented in India, I cannot find any account 
in the claBsioal writings of the Brahmans. It is, indeed, confidently 
Itsserted, that Sanskrit books on Chess exist in this country; and ii 
ibey can be procured at Benares, they will assuredly be sent 
tong." 



> Aalatio Reiearohes, Vol II, p. 159. > Ibid, p 160. 
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I do not know, if since Sir W. Jones wrote the above, any 
krit writing has been brought to light, tvhich would give in detail 
» deacription of the origin of the game, and an account as to why 
this game was invented. IF a Sanskrit work of the kind has been 
bronght to light, it nill bo o£ some uao to see. how far the follow- 
ing version of Firdousi, about the oiroaraatances which led to the 
invention of (bia game, wae right. 

Firdousi gives this version on the authority of one Shahai 
{ tf >»'") * "'^^ °^^ ""^'^ ■ — 

"There lived a king in India, Jamhour (jjt**) by name, who 
was more valiant than Fuor (jj*).^ He was an intelligent and 
wise monarch, whose territory extended from Kaahmir in the west 
to China in the east. He had his capital at a place called Sandali 
(^*^). The king had a wife who was equally intelligent and 
wise. The queen gave birth to a prince as beautifnl as the moon. 
Tbe king named the child Gau (^}- A short time aft«r tha 
birth of the prince, king Jamhonr died, conveying his last wishes 
to hie qneen. The civil and military authorities of the State 
met together and after some consultation resolved, that as tha 
prince was a minor, and, as snob, was not capable of carrying on 
the affairs of the State, the crown be bequeathed npon Mai ( ^ ^), 
a brother of the late king, who lived in Dambar (^>>), UU 
accepted the throne and came to Sandali from Dambar. After 
ascending the throne, he married the wife of his deceased brother,* 
and a son was bom, whom he named Tathend (*i*^). When 
&9 child grew two years old and Oau seven years old, king MSi 
fell ill and died within fifteen days of hia illneaa. The nobles of 
the State met together and resolved, that np to the time when the 
two princes came to age, the throne be entrusted to the qneen, who 
had all along shown herself to be virtaoua and wise. The queen 
ascended the throne and ontrasted the two princes to the care ol 
two learned men to be properly educated. When the princes grew 
up, they separately went to their mother and asked her, which of 
her two sons, she found to be nobler and worthier than the other. 
She evaded the qnestioD, saying in a general way, that in order to 

■ Poriu, "I'ho WAB dafettcd by Alcinoder. 

' This ollaiion sliows, tbaJ. widow marriage was not prohlbjtad la Neither^. 
Indik. in thf time of Nottihiravtn, in the -iitth century ahei ChrUt. 
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deserve her appvobation, they must be ax temperel*, courteous and 
wise, BB befitted the sons of a king. Thenagain thej went aepamtely 
to her and aabed her, to which ol the two bods she would CDtriut 
tile throne. Sbe said to each of them in tnrn, that he was entitled- 
to the throne on account of hia wisdom. Thns, hotb the priscM 
name to age with their minds Glled up with the ambition of betig 
the fatnre lalers of the coantry. Their reepectife teachers faniwd 
the fire of this ambition. They looked with jealousy at each 
other. The noble men of the Court and the people divided 
themselves into two faciions, one supporting the cause of Gsxt 
and the other that of Talhend. One day both the brothers 
went together to their rojal mother, and aeked her, which of 
the two Bons she found to be worthy of the throne. In reply, she 
asked them to be patient and to submit (he question to the leading 
man of the State for a peaceful settlement. Qau, who nati the elder 
of the two, did not like this reply sad asked her to decide that question 
herseU. He said, " If you do not find me worthy of the throne o[ my 
father, eaf so, and give the throne to Talhend, and I will snbmil 
myself to him. But if jou find me better qualified by my age and 
wiadum, ask Talhend to give up his claim to the throne." The mother 
said ia reply, that though he (Gau), being older than the other brother, 
had a better right to the throne, it was better tor him to settle the 
qnesUon of succession peacefully with hia younger brother. Talhend, 
however, did not like even this qualified expression of opinion by his 
royal mother in favour of Gau on account of his being elder of the 
trio, and said that age did not always carry with it any kind of 
■uperiority, and that in civil and military appointments, it was not 
always the aged who oecapied high positions. He said, that as his 
father Mili was the last occupant of the throne, he had every right to 
the throne as his heir and successor. The royal mother thereupon 
called upon him not to lose his temper and to take, what ahe had sud, 
in the spirit, in which she had uttered. She said that she treated 
both the brothers impartially and fairly, and thereupon distributed 
equally among them, all the royal irensures, that she had nnder her 
control, 

The two brothers then resolved to enbmit the question of snooe*. 

[ sion te the arbitration of their tutors. But the tutors, being interested 

a the elevatiiA to power of their respective pupils, did not come to 

I Uif dvclaion. Then tite princes got two thronea placed in the 
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audience ball A&d sent for the nobles ol tbe State and asked them to 
settle tbe question ; but as the court was equally divided, it was difficult 
to do so. Then, tbe last resort was to submit the question to war. 
Before making any preparations for war, Gau requested bis brother 
tp. withdraw from the contest, saying that tbe throne of Jamhonr 
passed to Mdir only during bis minority, and that Mai was no more 
than a regent, and that therefore be (Gau) was entitled to the thi^one* 
Talhend did not attend to this and prepared for war. Both ther 
brothers collected their armies, and before tbe commencement of tbe 
battle, Gau once more requested bis younger brother, through a 
messenger, to give up tbe contest. He also suggested tbe alternatiro 
of dividing the kingdom into two parts. But all this was of no 
avail, as Talhend was bent upon fighting. Gau sent for bis preceptor 
and asked bis advice over the state of afEairs at this crisis. The. 
preceptor adviced bis royal pupil to once more try his best to wiiv 
over bis brother, by offering him all tbe royal treasures, except tbe 
throne and tbe royal seal. Gau sent a special messenger to Talhend 
ofiering all these, but it was of no avail. 

Before giving tbe final orders to commence fighting, Gau said a 
few words of encouragement to bis soldiers and asked them to take 
Talhend prisoner, but not to kill him or wound him. On the other 
side, Talhend also gave a similar order to bis soldiers, A bloodj 
battle was fought, in which tbe army of Talhend received a crushing 
defeat. At the end of tbe battle, Gau once more asked bis brother 
to give up tbe hopeless contest, but Talhend paid no attention to bis. 
request and retired from tbe battle-field to a place called Marg and 
collected another large army, paying men very liberally for their 
services. He then sent an insulting message to his elder brother 
Gau, and said that he was willing to fight again* At the instance 
of his preceptor, Gau sent a peaceful reply, offering terms of peace to 
his brother. Talhend called a council of war and submitted the 
terms offered by his brother for consideration. In the end, they 
resolved to fight again. A second bloody and fierce battle was 
fought, wherein Talhend was found dead, over his elephant, through 
great exhaustion, consequent upon bard work, and want of food and 
water. for a long time. Gau, not seeing his brother in tbe midst of the 
army, sent his men to inquire, and they found him dead upon the 
baek of his elephant. G^u lamented long for the death of his brother. 
When the queen heard of the death of her younger son, she lost 
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herself in profound grief. She went to Talhend*s palace and burnt his 
crown and throne as signs of mourning, and then bamt his body 
aeoording to the customs of the Hindus. 

Gan, when he heard of the grief of his mother, went to her and 
consoled her, saying, that he had no hand in the death of his brother, 
that he had done his best to dissuade him from fighting, that he had 
given all possible instructions to his army not to kill or wound him, 
and that he was found dead on the elephant, without in the least 
being wounded by anybody. The mother could not believe the fact^ 
ibat Talhend was found dead on the back of his elephant, and that he 
died of exhaustion without being killed or wounded by any one in the 
turmoil of the battle. She thought, that a case like that was 
impossible and suspected some foul play. Gau thereupon asked his 
mother to be patient for some time, in order that he may prove to 
her satisfaction, that a death, like that of Talhend, 'was possible in a 
battle-field, and that neither he nor anybody else had any hand in 
his death. He said, that by some contrivance he would prove to 
her satisfaction, that the death of a king, on the back of his elephani;, 
in the midst of a battle, on being shut up on all sides, and without 
being either killed or wounded by anybody, wa« quite possible. 
He added, that if he could not prove that, he was ready to burn 
himself. The mother thereupon desired to be shown how such a 
death was possible, and said, that if that could not be shown to 
her satisfaction, she would prefer burning herself rather than that 
her son Gau should burn himself. Gau thereupon returned to his 
palace, and told his preceptor all that had passed between him and 
his mother. The preceptor advised the king to call a council of 
learned men from different parts of the country, such as Cashmere, 
Dambar, Marg and Mai, and to ask them to devise some means or 
contrivance, by which the queen can be consoled for the death of 
her younger son, and by which, it can be shown to her, that the 
death of a king, without either being wounded or killed in a battle, 
^as quite possible, and that it might be brought about by being 
shut up on all sides and consequently through exhaustion and 
want of food and water. 

Gan accordingly sent messengers all round and called a council 
of the learned men of the country. The preceptor of the king 
ozplained to them the whole state of affairs and then described the 
battle^fl6ld on which the battle between the two brothers was 
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fongbt and the posilion oF tbe cliSerent, armies and generaU. Oa < 
learning all the particulai's, the learned men, and especially tvro 
among tbem, invented the game of chesB, wherein one could ee6 
how one of the two kings, withont being slain, waa shot up on all 
aides by the army of his opponent and lost the battle or the gams. 

I give below Firdonsi'B description of the game, to enable tbe 
playere of the modern game, to see how far their method of plaj 
resemhled that described by Pi:'doasi as the Indian method. la 
giving my translation I follow the text of Mohl (Vol. VI., p. 442, 
1. 3397). " Two great and good-natared men prepared a Bqnare 
boardof ebony wood, It represented ditches and a bat tie- Geld on 
which two armies had met face to face, They painted 100 Bqnarea 
on that board for the movement of the army and the king. Then 
they prepared two armies oot of tcakwood and ivory and two 
exalted kings with dignity and crown, Over it, the footmen and 
the horsemen were drawn in two lines prepared for the battle. 
Horses and elephants, the Dastnr of the king and the warriors, who 
ride their horses in the midst of an army, all presented the piotore 
of warfare, some marching fast and at a gallop and others going at 
a slow pace. The king led the centre of the army, haTing bil 
wcll-wisbing minister on one hand. On the two sides of the hand of 
the king, were two elephants. The movementa of the elephant 
raised the dast of the colour of tbe water of the river Nile, On 
the sides of the two elephants were standing two camels, having 
two intelligent pei-sons for their riders. On the sides of the camels 
were two horses and two riders, who conld fight on the day of 
battle. On the sides of the two lines of the army were two 
warlike rooks, with all foam over the lips, being escited for tbe _ 
battle. The foot solder moved here and there, because in the midsV. 
of the battle, il was he who provided help. When one of tbeaa'V 
(foot-flo Idlers) succeeded in going to the other end of the battle-GeldhJ 
he had tlie right of sitting by the side of the king as h 

"The adviser (or the vazir) cannot move in the midst of th4| 
battle more than one sqnare away from the king. Tbe exalted 
elephant moved three squares and he looked across the whole battle* 
field np to a distance of two miles ; similarly the came) a 
three aqaares, moving pompously and majeatioally over the battle^ 
field. The horse also moved three eqnares, one of which n 
of the way Nobody dared to go before the rook, which nn ore^l 
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tiia wbole of the batUe-field. looking for reTonge. Eyerjbodj 
moTed within the sphere of his own plain : none moved more or 
less. When somebody saw the king within his reach, he called out 
" Hold off, oh king ! *' The king then moTod away and away from 
IfiM s<|iiare, until he had no more room to move. Then the rook, 
the horsey the minister, the elephant and the foot-soldiers all shut 
up tlie way of the king. He looked round in all the four directions 
and foond his army defeated with their eye-hrows dejected. He 
found his way shut up by water and ditches. On his left and right, 
in front of him and behind him, were the soldiers of the enemy. 
Out of fatigue and thirst the king perished. This was the lot, that 
he had obtained from the revolving heavens." 

We find from these details of Firdousi, that among the ancient 
Hindoos, the chess-board was made up of 100 squares, instead of 
84, as we have st present. In the modem method the following 
pieces make up the first line of eight squares : — 

1 SSi567 8 

Book or osstle, knight, bifihop, queen, king, bifihop, knight. lOok or caatle. 

But in the old Indian method, as there were 100 squares, ten 
pieces fcnnned the first line in the following order. To use Firdousi's 
words: — 

Rookf korsif camel, elephant, Dastur, hing, elephant, eamel, horse, rooh. 

To use modem words : — 

Roeik, hmgkit hiehop, caetle, queen^ ^<Vi^> eaetle, bishop, Icnigkt, rooh. 



We thus find, that, while in the ancient game, the rook and the 
oastle formed two different sets of pieces, in the modem game, they 
are combined into one. The very fact, that while all the different 
lands of pieces in the modern game have one nsme, the piece 
lepreoenling the rook or castle has two alternative names, shows 
that in the ancienb Indian game, rook and castle represented two 
different pieces, but latterly they were made to represent one and 
tii9 same piece. It appears, that it was in Persia, that the 
amalgamation was first made, because the Pahlavi Madig&n-i- 
Chatrai^, of which we will speak later on, speaks of 16 pieces 
on each tide of the board, and not of 20, as suggested by the 
deioription of Firdousi. 
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' We give below the English names of the different pieoeff and 
their Persian equivalents as given by Firdoasi : — 

Firdousi's* 
»t& (i. e.,* king), 

/»i|ji^i (t.e., vazir) or t^jj^^ (t>., the 
bishop or adviser of the king), 

j^ (camel). 



English 


••* 


King 


. • • 


Queen ... 


• a. 


Bishop ... 


«•. 


Knight ... 


... 


Castle ... 


• •• 


Rook 


• •. 


Pawn 


• •• 



' (horse). 

J^ (elephant). 

^j (rook). 

*«i^i (foot soldier). 
In the modem game, the queen, as the adviser of the king, occu- 
pies the second place of honour, which in the old game was occu- 
pied bj the Dastur, i. e,, the minister or the bishop of the king. 
The name bishop, given to one of the pieces in the modern English 
game, seems to me to have been taken from the old Persian game, 
where, according to Firdonsi, his equivalent was Dastur. But these 
two pieces have changed their places in their respective games. . 

Again, Sir William Jones^ refers to a description of the game of 
chess in the Bhawishya Pur^n, "in whichYudhisht'hiris represent- 
ed conversing with Yyasa^ who explains, at the king's request, thtf 
form of the fictitious warfare, and the principal rules of it." In that 
description a boat forms one of the pieces of the game. Sir Williaoi 
Jones^ refers to that and says : ** A ship or boat is substituted, 
we see, in this complex game for the rafh^ or armed chariot, which 
the Bengalese pronounce rofh, and which the Persians changed 
into rokh, whence came the rook of some European nations; as the 
vierge and fol of the French are supposed to be corruptions of /erx 
%ndjilf the prime minister and elephant of the Persians and Arabs. 
• • • I cannot agree with my friend Badhacunt, that a ship is 
()roperly introduced in this imaginaiy warfare instead of a chariot, 
rn which the old Indian warriors constantly fought ; for, though 
the king might be supposed to sit in a car, so that the four angas 
would be complete, and though it may often be necessary in a real 
campaign to pass rivers or lakes, yet no river is marked on the 
Indian as it is on the Chinese chess-board." But Firdousi's version: 
throws some light on this subject, because, we find from his 



1 Vazir in modern Persian. 
» Jbid, p. 161. 



> Asiatic Kesearches, Tol. II., p. 160. 
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deseriptioii of the Indian emme given above, that ditches and water 
were represented on the ancient Indian chess-board. 

The game of chess, thns showed, that it was possible for a king to 
be shut up on all sides in a battle-field, and to die out of mere 
ezhaoslion and through thirst and hnnger without being killed or 
woonded br anybody. Gau showed the game to his royal mother, 
and ezplafnedy how it was possible for Talhend to have died on the 
battlefield through exhanstion, thirst and hanger, without being 
kLled or wounded br anv of his soldiers. Thereafter, the oaeen, 
whenever she remembered the death of her departed son, Talhend, 
sought to drown, her grief in this game of chess. ** She always 
liked the game of chess because she was always sorry for the death 
of Talhend. She often shed tears of grief and in that case the game 
of chess was the only remedy for her grief." 

Thus, we learn from Firdousi, that it was to console a royal 
mother, that an Indian prince had iniented the game of chess. We 
will now briefly see how, according to Firdousi, the game was 
introduced into Persia from India. 

One day, there came to Xoushiravan (Chosroes I.) of Persia, a 
messenger^ from India, carrying with him Indian elephants, Sindhi 
horses and various Indian curiosities, as presents for the Persian 
king from an Indian Baja.^ He also carried a very handsome and 
costlj chess-board and a letter from the Raja to the Shah of Persia. 
The messenger presented all these on behalf of his royal master to 
Noushiravftn,and communicated an oral message which said : '* May 
you live as long as the heaven lasts. Order those who are very 

1 We haTe an older authority, which, though ic dues not say how the game 
oC dieea was laTented, sapporbs Firdousi in his description, as^ to how thegime 
was introdnoed in Tersia. It is the Pah.aTi treatise, known as the Madig&n-i- 
Chatrang, for (he text and translation of which, we are indebted to Dastur 
Dr. Ptehotan Byramjee S mjanA. Though the Pahlavi account is much shorter 
than Firdou8i*8, and though there are several points of difference, the two 
acconnta agree in their main features. This Pahlavi treatise gives the name 
of the mesBenger as Takhtaritus. I give the name, as it is read by Dastur 

Dr. Peshotaa, but the word <0)^^(C^T o&^ he read in various other ways. 

* The MAlig&n-i-Chatrang gives the name of the Indian R&j& as Devs&ram. 

The word i-^^^ci) can be read in various other ways, and I choose to read it as 

DipisUniy which is the same as Dabislim, the well*known king of the book of 
£ alileh and Damneh or the story of BidpAe, otherwidc known under its later 
rame of AnTAr-e-8ohili. 
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-wise in yonr Majesty's Gourt to place this chess-board before them, 
and to find out the method of playing this game. Let them deter- 
mine the names of the different pieces, and the way, bow to move 
them in the different squares, and how to regulate the eourses of tlie 
elephant, the horse, the rook^ the Vizier and the king. If jouT 
Majesty's courtiers will succeed in discovering the method of 
playing this game, we will acknowledge your suzerainty and give 
you the tribute, which your Majesty demands. But, if the wise 
men of Iran are not able to discover the method of playing this 
game, then, as they are not able to stand with us in point of wis- 
dom, they should cease asking from us any tribute. Not only that* 
bufc in that case, Iran should undertake to pay tribute to Indiay 
because of all things, knowledge is the best." ^ 

The message having ended, the chess-board was arranged beforo 
king lyToushiravan who began to look at it very eagerly. The mes- 
senger then, on being asked by the king, said that the game portrayed 
the scene of a battle, and that the king, if he was able to discover the 
method of playing it, would find therefrom, the details of a battle^ 
Noushiravan asked for a period of seven days,^ by the end of which 
time, he said, he would discover the method of playing the game. 

The noblemen and the officers of the king's court then tried their 
best to discover the method, but they all failed. The king waa 
very sorry, lest it would throw a slur upon his royal court, that it 
possessed not a single clever soul, who could solve the mysteries of 
an Indian game. But then Buzarjameher, the chief adviser of the 
king, rose to the occasion, and undertook to solve the mystery of 
the game. He studied it for one day and night and then disco* 
vered the method of playing it. Having communicated his success 
to his royal master, the latter called an assembly, wherein he 
invited the Indian messenger to be present. Buiarjameher made 
the Indian messenger repeat the conditions of the treaty offered 
by the Indian B^jA, viz,, that in case, an Iranian discovered the 

* The message, as given in the Pahlavi treatise, runs thus : — 
** As you deem yourself to be the king of all the rest of us kings, and hold the 
title of emperor (over us), the wise men of your court ought al8o to su'-pass those 
of ours. Hence you should send us ao exposition of this game of ohess (which 
is sent herewith) and, if yoa fail to do so, you should give us tribute ami the 
fourth part of your reTonue8."-^Dr. Peehotan'i Ganj 6h&yagAn, MAdig4a«4« 
Cbatrang, p. 1. 
2 The FablavS treatise gives three days. (Wd, p. 2.) 
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method of playiog the g«me, the king ol Persia had the right of 
BuzermiDtT npon the iDdian Bij'a, and then he arranged the game 
ftnd showed to the messenger the method of plaving it.^ The 
whole of the aasemhlr and the messen^r were struck with aston* 
ishment at the intelligence displaved bv the minister of tlie king. 
The king was much pleased with him and rewarded him verv liberally. 

Firdoosi thereafter adds that this Bnzarjameher, in his tarn, 
invented another game called the game of Nard^ ( A^), a game 
like that of dranghte or backgammon and carried it to India to teat 
the intelligence of the Indian Brahmans. if thev con'.d solve its 
mysteries and discover the meaning and the mystery of the game. 
The Indian Raja asked a period of seven days^ to try to discover 
the method. Bnt the Hindoo sages in the end failed to discover the 
mjsteij of the game. 

The modem Indian name of the game of chess is '* Shatranj/* 
"which Sir Wilham Jones derives as follows from its original 
Sanskrit word : — 

*' It seems to have been immemorially known in Bindastan bj 
the name of Ghatar-anga, that is, the four * angas ' or members, of 
an army .... (ri:) elephants, horses, chariots and foot* 
soldiers. . . By a natural corruption of the pure Sanscrit word, it 
was changed by the old Persians iuto Chat rang ; ^ but the Arabs, who 
sooD after took possession of the country, had neither the initial nor 
final letter of that word in their al^'habet, and consequently altiTcd it 
farther into ' Shtranj/ which fouud its way presently into the modern 
Pertiaay and at length into the dialects of Ii.dia, where the true deriva^ 
tion of the name is known only to the learned. Thus has a very 
significant word in the sacred language of the Brahmans been transform- 
ed by successive changes into axedrez, scacchi, tehees, chess ; and by 



* The Fahlari treatise says that he played twelve games with the Indian 
envoy and won all of thenu 

• AoorndtBg to the Madigftn-i-Cbatraog, the name of the game was Yin-U 
Artaddr Jm^ji^j* ^. it was sooalled, in honour of Ardeshir BAbegan, the 

fcmnder of the Sassanian Dynasty. 
" Aeoordlng to the Pahlavl aooomnt 40 dtys. 
< It is 10 named in the Pahlavi work MadlgAa-i-OhstrMiff. 
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a whimaical occurrence of circumstances, given birth to the English 
word check, and even a name to the Exchequer of Great Britain. ^ '* 

Several modern dictionaries derive the word chess from Persian 
* Shah,' i, e.y king. This mistaken etymology seems to have begun 
from the time the Arabs introduced the play into Europe, because 
hav ng corrupted in their pronunciation the original word Chatrang 
into Shatranj, tliey derived the word from Persian * Shah' (king) and 
*raiij* (trouble), and gave it the meaning of **the trouble or the 
diificnlty^i' the kmg," because the chief point in the play rests upon 
shutting up the moves of the king. 

Before concluding this paper, we will briefly speak of two other 
versions about the origin and discovery of the game of chess. One of 
these versions is given by Caxton, the first English printer in his book 
** The Game of Chess," which was the second book printed in England 
(U74).2 

According to Caxton' s work which was the translation of a French 
book, which, in its turn was taken from the Latin, the game of chess 
was discovered in the time of ''a king in Babi Ion that was named 
Enylmerodach ajol^e man without justyse and so cruel that he did 
do hewe his fadefs body in thre hondred [lieces and gaf hit to ete and 
deuoure to thre hondred byrdes that men calle voultres, (Part I. 
ch. I.) 

It was discovered by a philosopher of the East named Excerses in 
Ghaldaic and Philometer in Greek, Philometer in Greek meant 
•* lover of justice or measure." The philosopher, true to his name, was 
no flatterer, and hated the evil and vicious life of king Enylmerodach 
(evil Merodach). The king put to death, all those who dared to advise 
him and to remonstrate with him for his injustice and cruelty. So, 
when the people requested^ this philosopher to approach the king and 
advise him, he found himself in a difficulty. On being pressed to 
undertake, even at the risk of his life, that important task which would 
immortalise his name, the philosopher consented. ** And thenue, he 
began to thyuke hym in what maner he myght escape the deth and 
kepe to the peple his promesse and thenne thus he maad in thjs 
maner and ordeygned the eschequer of 64 poyntes." 

^ Asiatic Besearches, Vol. II., p. 159* 

* Gaston's game of Chesse. Fa jsiiiiiie 1862. 

3 Oaxton, Part IV., Chap. VIT. 
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Smug thus diHxyvvrod the guDe, tiM pkilosofilier b(f:aii to fJtT it 
vit^ tke bmoiB, kmginft and gffirl— iwi ol tiie emit of the kii^, ^«h# 
aU likad h tcoj mieh. The king ODoe saw the phikAopher pkying 
the pane. He lik«d it miii wmnted to phij wiih the philodof^r, 
ISk Itttcr said that the king must first Ycmth it thorooghlj from hiu. 
The king conaeBted. The phikidophex began to teach it to him, mad 
ia BO doing, dwelt at some length, npon the duties of the different 
offioers of the State, that were represented on the chos$-board« He 
dwseit at great kngth upon the daties and responsibilities of a good 
king, aod at length advised the king to ^ amende hTmaelf and become 
TataoaB.*' The king thereupon demanded ** n}x>n pajn of d^to telle 
hjB wherefore he had foanden and maad this plaje and he answ^erd 
*mj lig^t dere loixl and kjng, the grettest and most thyng that I 
desre is that thoo ha? e in thyself a glorioos and vertnona Ijf* • • • 
Thus than I desire that thoo have other gonernment thene thou hast 
had, and that thoa hare npon thyself first seignonrie and maistrie soche 
as flioa hast npon other by foTX^e and not by right. Oerteynly hit is 
not right that a man be maister over other and comandour who 
ha eannot rewle nor may rewle hymself and that his Tertnes domyne 
abore his Tyces, for seignonrie by force and wylk may not longo 
endure. Thenne thns may than see oon of the canses why and 
wherefore I have foanden and maad this playe, whiche is for to 
correcte and repreTe the of thy tyraonye and vivious lynying.*' ^ 

Having thus described at some length, the first cause, why he had 
discoTered the grame to improve the king, the philosopher said that 
** the second caose wherefore this playe was fonndeu and maad was for 
to kepe him from ydlenesse, wherof Seneque sayth auto Luoyllt^ 
ydlenes without any ocnpaoion is sepulture of a man lyuyng.** The 
philosopher made a few remarks as to idleness leading a man to au evil 
and sinfn] life, and said that the third cause why ho had discovered 
the game was to remove *' pensifnes and thoughtos" fi*om tliD 
mind of the player. 

The king having heard all these causes thought " that tho 
philosopher had fonnde a good maner of correccion and than ho 
thankyd hym gretely and thus by the signement and Icnrnying of 
the philosopher, he chaunged his lif, his manors and alle his cuyll 
condiciona." Part IV., ch 8. 

^ r ^m II 1 ~^*^ 

1 Oaxton, Part I , Chap. HI. 
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Now, though the two yersioiiB about the oansey which led to the 
discovery of the game, are different, I think that the Greek 
Philometor, referred to by Caxton, is the same as Persian 
Buzarjameher. The Greek name according to Caxton means 
'Mover of justice/' and the Persian word means '' great in justice." 
The Greek matron is the same as Persian meher. 

Now, before giving this version of the cause, why the game of 
chess was discovered, Gaxton's work, thoagh it does not believe the 
statement, alludes to one other version. It says that some men say 
''that this play was founden in the tyme of the Vataylles and sie;ge 
of Troye."^ This reminds us of what Sir William Jones^ says of 
his being told "that this game is mentioned in the oldest law books 
and that it was invented by the wife of Bdvan, king of Lanca, in 
6rder to amuse him with an image of war, while his metropolis was 
closely besieged by Rama in the second age of the world." 

These two latter versions, the European version and the Indian 
version, which give to the siege of Troy and to the siege of Lanoa 
respectively, the credit of having originated the discovery of the 
game of chess, are very striking, because they add one more link 
to the number of facts, which have been advanced to show, that 
there is a striking resemblance between the Indian episode of Sitd 
and Raven in the RamAyan and the Greek episode of Helen and 
Paris in the Illiad.^ 



1 Part I., chap. I, 

* Asiatic Researches, Vol. II., p. 160. 

^li MWUi "MS'll-n \{^ XCCC'Cd 4 >ilirt>Hl WM^l <MlM^l yi^j. A lecture by Mr. 
Pallonjce Burjorjee Desai ; vide also a lecture by Prof. Macmillaa on the 
subject. 






Cashmere and the Ancient Persians. 

[Ar.fcl 9tk Ihcemhfr 1895. Dr. P. P^^r^ti in the OJUwr.] 

It. Trojer in His lUdjatarangim^ 5aj3 that '*In all the sr^ogra- 
phical notices of the ancieats. K^iohmir appears to have been joined 
to India.^' This i^, to a vety great exteot, tme of the geographical 
notices of Cft^mere in the anoieni Ii*aciau Hteratare. 

L 

tn the times of (he Avesta^ the modern regions of Cashmere, 
Punjab and Scinde« which are watered b}* the gi'eat Indus and its 
tfibiltajfieB, were inelnded in the region, known by the name of 

Hapta Uiodtt ( J^'cr •-•rd-o*), the SeptA Sindhu (^ Rpj) of the 
Vedas. As the Avestic and Vedic names Hapta-Hindn and Sapia- 
Stndhn signify, the Indns then had seven tributaries. The 
ancient Greeks and the ancient Uiudus had given the following 
namefl to the seTcn tributaries : — 



Vedic n-unes. 



Greek, 



M<.dorn. 1 n t ho Mahabh£ rata.* 



Sindha 

VitasU 

Asikani 

Pamshani 

Vip&s ... 

Sat&dhrn 

Kubha 



! 



Indus 

Hydaspes 

Akesinis 

Hydraortes 

Uyphasis 

Hesydrus 

Kophen 



••• 



••• 



Siiulhu 
Jhelum 
C'henaub 
Ravi ... 
>iya ... 
Su'tloj 



Vitas til. 
Tchandrabhdga . 

i Ainivati. 
Vipasa. 
Satadrn. 



' By the time, when the Pahlavi writers wrote their commentaries 
of the Avesta Tendidad, which mentions the name of this oountrvas 
Hapta Mindn,8ome of the tributaries were united, aud their number 
vas reduced to fire, which lias given the country its comparatively 
modem name of Panjnaddy or Panj;\b, /.«'., the country of five rivers. 
Thatsnch was the case, appeal^ from the fact, that the Pahhivi com- 
mentatorSy not findingj in their time, the number of the tribut^^ries 
to be seven y as indicated by their Avestic name, Haptn-Hindu, try 
to explain the name in a different way. They sa}'^ '* It is railed 

1 BAdjatsnmgin!. Histoire dcs Rois du Kacbmir, Vol. II., p. 'M)S, 
• Ibid., II., p. 317. 

• * (Spiegel, PahlsTi VcndidAd. p. 7i 1. 1) tH ^^ ^r*)Yr rty ^ty 
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Hapta-Hindu because there are seven rulers over it (avash haft 
Eindukanih hand digh sar^khudd haft ait).'* Again, it appears, that 
daring the time of the Pahlavi commentators, the limit of the 
country of the Hapta-Hindu, that is, of the country watered by 
the seven tributaries of the Indus, had immensely increased. 
Hence it is, that they add, though not definitely and clearly, that 
"the country of Hindustan extends from east to west." (^Hacha 
ushastai'a Mendva avi daosAasiarem Sendum, Spiegel, p, 7, l. 5). 

It is very strange, that though the country of India has continued 
to be occupied by the followers of the writers of the Vedas, who 
called it Sindhu, the country has continued to be known by its ancient 
Iranian name of Hindustan, and not by that of Sindhustan, as it 
should have been called from Sindhu, the Vedic name of the Indus. 

Cashmere, which has the sources of one of the tributaries of the 
Indus, the Jhelum, — the Hydaspes of the ancient Greeks, the Bydaa- 
pes of Ptolemy and the Vitasta (f^^?ft) of the Vedas, — ^was then 
indued in the above-named country of Hapta-Hindu. Unfortu- 
nately, the Iranian names of the tributaries of the Indus have not 
come down to us in the estant Ir&nian literature. But still, the 
names, Hydaspes, the Greek name of the Jhelum, and Bydaspes, the 
name given to it by Ptolemy, clearly show their Iranian origin. 
We know, that some of the rivers of ancient Persia derived their 
names from *' aspa, '' i.e., the horse, because their speed was con* 
sidered to be as great as that of the horse.^ Take, for example, the 

Hvaspa (-•e>»«»ey), i.e., the good-horsed (Yt. XIX. 67), which is 
thought to be the same as the Ghoaspes of the Greeks. The name, 
Hydaspes or Bydaspes, is another instance of a river deriving its 

name from Avestic aspa (j>o«« = S, 9T^=:L. equas) a horse. 

11. 

Coming to the Pahlavi books, we find, that the Bundehesh speaks 
of Cashmere, as being situated in Hindustan.' It appears from thifir 
book, that, though far from the country of Persia, and thoogh not 
under the direct rule of the Iranian kings, it was once a Zoroastrian 
country. The 29th chapter of this work speaks of the spiritaal 

^ Vide my paper on ** Horse in ancient Iran." Journal of the Anthropologi- 
cal Society of Bomhay, Vol. IV., No. 1. 

r^»ff (^ ^'C-DH, itf., Cashmere is In India. • Justi, p. 70, 1. 12 S. B. 
E.,V. West Chap. XXIX., 15. F<V^ my Bundeheih, p. 149. 
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mlers or beads of difEerent coantriea* whether ruled by Iran proper 
or not. la the latter class of coastries* it names, among others, 
EjuigdeSy PeajansaL or the modem Peshin and Cashmere. Then 
it praeccdsto BUBeailthe spiritual leaders, who had« at one time or 
miiflthiT, rated gyg^ these difesent plaees. Bat it omits to mentioji 
the Bftne of the mpkikmmk leader of Cashmere, thus showing, that 
Tefj little of this country was known, to the writer. 

Tfcefc Caahnwre was once a Zoroastrian country, appears to os 
ako from the Saddar, of which we have njot the original Pahteyi 
witli US. Cashmere is there mentioned, with three other localities^ 
as ft place where Zoroastrian religion once prevailed. As Dr. 
West a^ya ** These four localities are considered to be isolated from 
the Kvcn regions to some extent, probably implying that they 
ippoaed to contain Mazda- worshippers independent of 
ratea or thftt their position had become nnknowu/'^ 

III. 

Comii^ to KxdoBsi's Shihnimeh, we find, tliat the first mention 
of Caalunefe in that work, is in the reign of Kaikhosru. Cash- 
mere, Uien, acema to hare been under the suzerainty of the king of 
PerBfty becanse when the king, on ascending the throne, holds 
ft grand reTiew of his troops, Frimroz, one of his generals, 
OQDUiiaiidB the soldiers of Kabul, Seistan and Cashmere.^ 

In the deacription of the long war of supremacy between 
Kaikhosru of Izan and Afrasiab of Turan* Cashmere is mentioned 
five times.' It seems, that Cashmere lay in the way of the march 
between Iran and Tnrin. When Afrasiab prepares for an inyasion 
npoB Persia, and when his army OTermns the country from Cash- 
mers to Scinde, Kaikhosru, the King of Iran, asks his general 
Bnshim to go to the frontiers of Turan without halting in Cabnl or 
Cashmere. The way, in which India and Cashmere are spoken of 

1 flaoed Books off the Eaat, Vol. XXIT^ p. SfiVI, Chap. X^ 7. ^^^"^ o^g^ 

(H^ \U\) Mid ^^v,- 

M oU. IL, p. 688. 3 jy f^ js, \y \jij^ ^^ 

> Mohl. III., pp. 76. 236. 430, 408, 508, 
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together, in some of these passages, confirms, what M. Trojer sayA 
in his RSdjatarangini, that the ancients always spoke of India and 
Cashmere together. At the end of the first campaign, when the 
Turanians suffer a defeat, and Piran, their general, sues for peace, 
one of the terms of the treaty he proposes, is, that the Turanians 
should withdraw their army from Cashmere, and give up all claims 
whatsoever upon the country. Wilson, in his essay on the ancient 
history of Cashmere, based on Radjatarangini, says, that the Tartar 
princes, spoken of in that work, were possibly some ** individual 
adventurers who took advantage of the tempoi^ary confnsioti 
(caused by this and subsequent struggles between Iran and Turftn) 
to establish themselves in Cashmir."^ 

The Brahmins of Cashmere, known as the Pandits, are reported, 
even to-day, to be good astrologers. We find an allusion to that iti 
the Shahnameh. Jk\ had a son, named Shagad, of whom it was 
predicted by the astrologers of Cashmere, that he would turn out a 
wicked man, and that he would bring about the ruin of his family. 
Firdousi says, that this turned out to be true, inasmuch as Shag&d 
conspired with the king of Cabul, to bring about the death of his 
own brother R ustam,^ 

During the reign of Beharara^gour^ (Beharam V.), the king of 
Cashmere was a vassal of the king of Kanouj, called by Firdousi', 
king Shangel. 

According to M. Troyer, the translator of the Radjatarangini, it 
appears, that Shangel was a titulfiry name of all the kings of 
Kanouj, and that the real name of this Raja was Sadasu or 
Vesudhva, of the dynasty of kings known as the Bala Rais. When 
his Indian king visited the court of the Persian king, who had 
married his daughter, the king of Cashmere had accompanied him 
to Persia as one of his vassals. 

Coming to the reign of Noushiravan (Chosroes I.), we find from 
an episode given by Firdousi in the account of his reign, that 
Cashmere then formed a part of the territories of an Indian king, 
named Jarahour* {j^t^ ). In the deliberations of his State affairs, 
the sages of Cashmere were often invited to take part.^ 

M. Troyer, in the third volume** of his Radjatarangini, says, on 
the authority of some historians, that in the reign of Noushiravan, 



I Asiatic Reaearches, Vol. XV., p. 91. « Mohl. IV., p. 704. 

» Mohl. VI., p. 64. 4 Ibid, p. 400. » Ibid, p. 440. o p.6S2. 
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CusliBieiv formed a part of a ereat Inaian empire, wliieh was in- 
Taded bj a Persian army, aod made to paj a tribace. bnt on the 
death of thai monarch regained its independence from the Persian 
joke. From Firdoasi, we know Tery iiitie of an actual inTasion, 
bnt we know, tliat an invasion was threat enetl, in the case of a 
refnsnl of tribute. The Indian king, instead of trying to settle the 
qaestion of tribute by a trial of the strength of arms, sought to 
settle it by a trial of the strength of intellect. He sent to tlie 
Persian king, a meitsenger witli the srame of chess, invented bv the 
learned Pandits of his conutry. and asked that monarch to solve 
the mysteries of that game. If the Persian king or his courtiers 
Bocoeeded in solving them, he promised to pay the desired tribnte. 
A learned conrtier of the Pei-sian king, socceeded in Si^Iving the 
mjatenes of that game and thus gained for his sovereign and his 
coantry the tribnte from India.^ 

Proceeding further in the Shahnameh, we find ac allnsion to Cash- 
mere in the reign of Yezdajird. It seems, that Cashmere cloth was 
aa well known to the ancient Persians, as it is now known to ns for 
its warmth and durability.' Among the commissariat requisites, 
necessary for a new army, Yezdajird, the last of the Sassanian kings, 
mentions the cloth of Cashmere, in one of his letters to his feudal 
princes, whom he asks to meet at a particular place in Khoi-assan, 
to make another stand against the advancing power of the Ai-abs. 

IV. 

Having examined the few allusions to Cashmere in the Shah- 
nameh of Fii-dousi, we will notice here, the relation of the ancient 
Persians to Cashmere, refen*ed to by Wilson in his ** Essay on the 
Hindu History of Kashmir,"^ on the authority of Bada-ud-din, 
the author of 6oher-i x\lem Tobfet us-Shahi and of other Mahom- 
edan historians.^ I have already allnded to a few in examining the 
references of Firdousi. 

King Surendra, one of the kings of Cashmere of the first period, 
had, says Wilson on the authority of Mahomedau writers, ** a 
daughter named Catpan Bhanu^ of great beauty and accomplish- 
ments; the reputation of which induced Bahman, the son of 
Isfendiar, ..... to solicit and obtain the princess in marriage.*'® 



* Vide tupra my paper on *' Pirdousi's version of the Indian Game of Choss.** 
MohU VL, pp. 884^. 

• MohL VIL, p. 4fi2. * Asiatic Researches, Tol. XV., pp. 1-119. 

♦ Ihid^ p. 6. » cf. PeR».ytJ, « Asiatic Keaearohea, X7., p. 18. 
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As to the authority for this statement, Wilson says, '' It does not 
appear from what source they have derived this story, as it is not 
found in the Hindu records, nor in the historical romance of 

Firdausi • Had there been any foundation for the 

tradition, it might have been of some chronological utility."^ I 
think the source of this tradition is Bahman-nameh, ue.^ the book 
of Bahman, written according to M. Mohl, in the end of the 
eleventh or in the commencement of the twelfth century. It 
appears from the Bahman-n&meh, that the fame of the beanty 
of the women of Cashmere had spread even in Persia. When the 
different advisers of the king advised him to marry one of the 
princesses of the different countries, which they liked best, Rnstam 
pointed to Cashmere and advised his king to marry the princess of 
that country. Firdousi says, that Bahman had died a natural death,' 
bat according to Bada-ud-din,^ whose authority Wilson follows, he 
was murdered by the attendants of his Cashmiri queen, his 
marriage with whom, bad proved veiy unhappy. 

Again, it appears from the Bahman-nameh, that Cashmere was 
a place of refuge for the family of Rustam from the cruel hand of 
Bahman. His sisters and other relations ran away to Cashmere, 
when pursued by the followers of Bahman.^ 

According to Bada-ud-din,^ Janaca, the third ruling prince of 
Cashmere after the above-named Surendra, had sent a Cashmiri 
army under his son, to invade Persia, then ruled over by Homai* 
the daughter of Bahman, but the army was repelled by Darab, the 
son of Bahman. 

Jaloca, the third ruling prince after Janaca, had, according to 
Bada-ud-din, subjugated a part of the north of Persia then ruled 
over by D&r&b.® 

In the long list of rulers who succeeded Jaloca, we have nothing 
special to record about the relations of the ancient Persians with 



1 Ibid, p. 18. 8^0 J » dj^ J Ail ^jUiAi Mohl, v., p. 2\ 1. 1. 

" Asiatic Besearches, XV., p. 18 n. 

* On the other side of Takht-i-Solomou, near Shrinagar, there is a plaoe, 
called Rustamgari. A Pandit at the temple of Bagoonath Mandir, told me, 
that according to some, it is believed to have derived its name from Rustam. 
I was told by my syce at IslAmAbad that at Giljit, in Cashmere, a place was 
pointed oat to him, as that, at which, according to tradition, Bastam was 
killed by the treachery of his brother ShagAd. 

» Asiatic Researches, XV., p. 19. • Jbid, p. 20. 
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Caslimere, nniil we come to the reign of Mihir Cula,the Mirkhal of 
the Ain-i-Akbari. The author of the Radjatarangiiii depicts this king, 
A8 a wicked monarch, in whose reign, the Mlech'has had an ascendancy. 
He founded the temple of Mibirdswara and the city of Mihirapur, " in 
which the Gandhar Brahmans, a low race, • • « . • were permitted 
to seize upon the endowments of the more respectable orders of the 
priesthood."^ 

Now who were these IIK^IKV fTf^TT of the i(%«9^^ t.^., the 
Gandharya Brahmans of the Mlech'ha dynasty 7 

A learned Pandit of Cashmere, told me, that this is an allusion to 
the Persian priests of Zoroastrian faith. The king Mihir Cula having 
faYoored these Zoroastrian priests, he is run down by the Brahman 
writer of the RMjatarangini, and the Persian priests are abused. The 
very names of the king, his temple, and his city, as Mihir Cula, 
Mihir^wara and Mihirapur point to a tendency to lean towards the 
Persian worship of Meher or Mithras. 

The references to the Gandarii by the classical writers, as collected 
both by Wilson and Troyer, point to two different races of the 
Gandarii. It appears, that the Gandharas, referred to by the author 
of the Radjatarangini, were not the same, as those referred to, iu the 
Mahabharatta, but they were the same, as those referred to by Hero- 
dotOR, as Gkindarians and as a people of one of the twenty SatrapieM, 
in which Parins Hystaspes had divided his Persian Empire.^ They 
were the same, who, with the Sogdians *' having the same accoutre- 
ments as the Bactri»is," formed a part of the army of Xerxes.' They 
are the same, as those referred to by Pliny, as being a tribe of 
8ogdiaaa» the Sogdha of the Vendidad. 

Thus, the Gandhara Brahmins, referred to by the Radjatarangini, as 
being preferred to the Brahmins of the country, and as having won the 
faTonr of Mihir Cula, were some foreigners from the further west. 
That they were Zoroastrian Mobeds, appears from the descri]7tion given 
in the RAdjataraogini > The writer alludes tauntingly, to the oft -re[>eated 
charge of the custom of marriage among the nearest kins among the 
ancient Persians, a charge, that has been rebutted, as one, carelessly 
made bj a few Greek writers, on the authority of a few doubtful 
rocorded instances of one or two unreasonable Persian monarchs. 

1 IhU^ p. Sa > Bk. III., 91. 

> Bk« YII., M. **Had the Bactrian equipment in all respects/'-^Bawlin- 
•on*s Tnasladoiu 

• Bk. I., Slokas, 906-309. 
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The next reference by fiada-ud-diii lo a Cashmiri king who had 
any relations with Persia, is that to Lalitaditya,! who, according to 
Wilson's chronology, rnled in the commencement of the eighth centnry 
after Christ. Whefl Yazdajird, the last of the Sassanian rulers, was 
hard pressed by the rising po\Ver of the Arabs, he was one of thet 
neighbonring rulers, who liad marched to Persia to help the Persian 
monarch. Bnt, on his way, hearing' of the great power of the Arabs, 
he withdrew and returned to Cashmere.^ 

According to Hef(:)dotus, Darius Hystaspes was the first Persian 
monarch, wlio had sent to Cashmere, an expedition for exploring the 
regions watered by the Indus. We know from the same authority, 
and from several stone colunms With cnneiform inscriptions, recently 
discovered near Suez, that this enterprising monai'ch was the first to 
build a complete Suez caual about twenty-three centuries ago, for the 
purpose of developing the trade of his conquered countries,' It 
appears, that it was with the same enterprising zeal, that he had sent 
an expedition to the shores of the Indus. Herodotus says ! — 

** A great part of As'a was explored under the direction of Darius. 
He being desirous to know in what part the Indus, whicli is the second 
river that produces crocodiles, discharges itself into the sea, sent in 
§hips both others on whom he could rely to make a true report, and 
also Scylax of Oaryanda. Thoy accordingly, setting cut from the city 
of Caspatyrus and the country of Pactyice, sailed down the river 
towards the east and sunrise to the sea. . . . After these persons had 
sailed round, Darius subdued the Indians, and frequented this sea."* 

Herodotus refers to the above Caspatyrus in another chapter aa 
follows : — ** There are other Indians bordering on the city of Caspatyrus 
and the country of Pactyica, settled northward of the other Indians, 
whose mode of life resembles that of the Bactrians. They are the 
most warlike of the Indians." ^ 

VI. 

Wilson has shown very cleverly that the Caspatyrus of Herodotus 
is the same as Cashmere.® According to the ancient tradition recorded 
in the RAdjatarangini, the ancient history of Cashmere, tlie country was 

* Asiatic Rcsearobes XV., p. 44, « Jhid, p. 46 note. 

3 ** La Stele de Chaloiif " par M. Joachim Mf nant. Vide my Gujarat! Lecture 
before the DnjAn Prasarak Mandli on "The Suez Canal. " 

* Herodotus IV., Ch: 44 ; translated by Cary 0889), Bohn s Clasbical Library 
Scries, pp. 251-2. 

•^ Herodotus Jll , Ch. 102. " Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV., pp. 115-118. 
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VII. 

Eroft BOW. the people of Ca^btn*re reid and he^r wiih p*oasnro„ 
some of the to-JcLing eji^c^^es aboat the »ro!C-nt IVi^iav.s in The 
Siiiankmeh of Firi:.3.si. Dsrin^mv visit to thAi connirv, last ^Liv 
I frequently heard tLe Pandits savinc: : 

A^ ^ui^ .x^ e>:* y* 

•. CL, •'Tiie person who reads Shaimameh, even if he wore a w.Mnan, 
nets like a iiero/' The episodes are i*endered into C^shniii i soni:s And 
SBDg on special occasions bv musicians and singers, U^t'oiv lavjye 
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assemblies afc night. In the midst of a very touching episode, when, 
owing to the difficulty or the danger of the favourite hero of the 
episode, who has for the time become a favourite of the audience 
as well, the excitement of the hearers is raised to the highest pitch, 
the singer suddenly stops and refuses to proceed further. The 
hearers get impatient to know the fate of their favourite hero, and 
subscribe among themselves, a small sura to be given to the singer 
as the price for releasing the favourite hero from what they call 
his **6£/w(Z," i.e., difficulty or danger. It is only, when a sum is 
presented, that the singer proceeds further. They saj', that even 
on marriage occasions, some of. the marriage songs treat of the 
ancient Persians. For example,' I was told that one of the 
marriage songs, was a song sung by the mother of Rustam, when 
her son went to Mazindarau to i^lease king Kuus. 

VIII. 

It was for the first time, that I had heard in Kashmir, the 
following story about Rustam and Ali. I do not know, if it is 
common to other parts of India. 

They say, that Rnstam was resuscitated about 500 years after his 
death for the following reason, Ali, the favourite of the holy 
Prophet, had fouglit very bravely in the war against the infidels. 
The Prophet complimented him, saying : *'You have fought as 
bravely as Rustam.*' This remark excited the curiosity of Ali, as to 
who and how strong this Rustam was. To satisfy the curiosity 
of Ali, but without letting him know about it, the Prophet prayed 
to God to resuscitate Rustam. God accepted the prayer. Rustam 
re-appeai-ed on this earth, and met Ali once, when he was passing 
through a very narrow defile, which could allow only one rider to 
pass. Rustam bade Ali, Salam Alikum, i,e.^ saluted him. Ali did 
not return the Alikum Balam. Having met in the midst of a narrow 
defile, it was difficult for any one of them to pass by the side of the 
other, unless one retraced his steps. To solve the difficulty, Rustam 
lifted up the horse of Ali together with the rider by passing his 
whip under his belly, and taking him over his head, placed him on 
the other side of the defile behind him. This feat of extraordinary 
strength surprised Ali, who on return spoke of it to the Prophet. 

After a few days Ali again met Rustam, who was sitting on a 
plain with his fav^ourite horse, the Rakhsh, grazing by his side. On 
seeing Ali, he bade iiim Salam Alikum, but Ali did not return the 
salam. Rustam then requested Ali to bring to him the grain bag of 
his horse, which was lying at some distance. Ali found it too heavy 
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to be lifted up, aud it. was after an amount of effort tliat lie could 
carry it to Rnstam. Ali thought to himself: What must be the 
streugth of the horse and of the master of the horse, if the grain- bag 
of tlie horse was so extraordinarily heavy? On going home, he 
narrated to the Prophet, what, he had seen. The Piophet then 
explained the matter to him, and said that it was Rustam, whom he 
had seen during these two visits, and that God had brought him to 
life again at his special request. He then reprimanded Ali for his 
want of respect towards Rustam, in not returniug his salams, and 
said, that, had Ali been sufficiently courteous to Rustam, he would 
have pi'ayed to God to keep him alive scime time longer, and in that 
case, he (^Rustam) would have rendered him great help in his battles. 

IX. 
Most of the Oashmiri songs about tlie ancient Persians refer to 
Rustam and to King Kaus. 1 was told by a Pandit, that the Sul- 
tan of Kathai near Muzafferabad in Cashmere, traced his descent 
from King Kaus. We know from the A vesta and Pahlavi books that 
King Kaus was known For his opposition to magicians, fairies, &c. 
In the Aban Yasht, he is represented, as praying before Ardvi^'nra 
on Mount Ereziphya, identified by Bunsen with Mount Seraphi in 
the country of Holmius between Merv and Herat, for suppress- 
ing the power of these evil-minded people. The Pahlavi Bahaman 
Yasht supports this statement. Again, from the Pahlavi manu- 
script Zarthosht-nameh of Mr. Tehmuras Dinshaw Aiiklesaria, 
we learn that this monarch had sent one x^j» Sarita to an abode of 

the fairies known as Dair-i-Parikan nr^jJej -i 5 j with an order to 

destroy that place. Sarita, instead of executing the order of his 
master, entered into a treaty of peace, whereupon Kaus sent him 
back with special orders to kill a fairy known as Kalba Kara p. 
Now we still hear in Cashmere, Cashmiri songs and stories wherein 
Kaus and the fairies play a prominent part. The age of Kaus is even 
now spoken of, as the golden age of Cashmere, when boats could 
move on land. One can say, that this is true, even now% in the case 
of the Dill Lake, where the movement of the boats in the beautiful 
waters of the lake, all covered with aquatic flower plants and bushes, 
gives an appearance of the boats moving as it were on land. 

Before concluding this paper, I will refer to a mistake commit- 
ted by some Parsee writers in mixijig up ("ashmere (^♦^^) with 
Kftshmar (j^^), a place situated, according to Ousley,^ near Tarshiz 
in Khorasan. Pirdousi speaks of the foundation of the new reli- 

* Ousky's travels ifi Persia, Vol. I., i, 38«. 
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gion of Zoroaster iu the reign of Guslitasp as the planting of a tree 
in the ground. He sajs: " It was a tree with many roots and a large 
number of branches, spreading from the mansion of Gasht&sp to 
the top of his palace. The leaves of that tiee were good counsels 
and the fruit was wisdom. How can one who eats of such fruit 
(viz.y wisdom) die ? " ^ 

Having thus spoken allegoricallj of Zoroaster and his new reli- 
gion, Firdousi says that King Gushtasp, the then King of Persia, 
planted before the gate of his fire-temple, a noble cypress which 
Zoroaster had brought from paradise. He calls it the cypress of 
Kashmir (^r^JJ^)> because it was planted in a place called Kash- 
mar. This tree ** reminds us, '* says Ousley,^ " of that exti*aordi- 
nary triple tree, planted by the Patriarch Abraham and existing 
until the death of Christ." Mohsan Fani, a native of Cashmere, 
also speaks of this cypress tree in his Dabistan,^ and I think it is 
this Dabist/in that has led Parsee writers, like the learned author 
of the Rehbar-i-Din-i-Zarthoshti* into the mistake of taking the 
Kashuiar of Firdousi to be the same as Cashmere. It speaks of 
the locality at one place as Kashmir or Kashmar^ and at another 
place as Kashmir. Again, it speaks of the locality as ** a place 
celebrated for female beauty," and we know, that it is from very 
ancient times, tliat modern Cashmere is celebrated for the beauty 
of its women. Then, add to this, the fact, that the author of the 
Dabistan was himself a native of Cashmere. All these facts seem 
to have led later Parsee writers to believe, that the modern Cash* 
mere was the pLice where King Gushtasp had planted in the com- 
pound of a fiie-t;emple the cypress of Zoroaster, which, from the 
straightness of its growth and the elegance of its form, was con- 
sidered to be the symbol of straightforwardness, uprightness and 
truth. The author of the Dabistan tries to give some intelligent 
explanation of the tradition, which allegorically speaks of the cypress 
being brought from paradise. As Firdousi says, King Gushtasp 
planted the cypress before the fire-temple, as a symbol to impress 
upon the minds of the t^pectators, that as the tree would grow 
straight, and spread all round, so he would endeavour to spread the 
doctrines of truth and straightforwardness taught by the new faith. 

» Valler II[., p. 1497. • Travels In Persia, Vol. I., p. 889. 

3 The Dabist&n by Shea aud Troyer, Vol. I., p. 306-9. 

* Kebbari-Din-i-Zarthoshti by Dastur Erachjec Sorahjec Meherji Kana. p. 40. 

» p. 303. 
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The Antiquity of the ^vesta. 



[Read 26th June 1896< Dr. Gefson Da Cunha in the Chair. ^ 

The general opinion about the extant Avesta literature is, that it 
]fl a fmithfal remnant of the ^' Grand Avesta" of the Achemenian times. 
Bat M Prof. Max Miiller says, the late lamented Dr. Darmesteter, 
whose untimely death has caused a great gap in the foremost rank 
of ATesta scholars, has, by what he calls the historical solntion of 
the question, thrown a bomb-shell *'into the peaceful camp of 
Oriental scholars."^ He asserts,^ that the Avesta, as it has come down 
to nSy 18 not a faithful reproduction from the '* Grand Avesta " of the 
Achemenian times, but that it has undergone several changes while 
passing through the hands of the different monarchs of Persia^ who 
undertook to collect its writings. 

To support his theory, he dwells upon, what he calls, two kinds of 
evidence. I. — Firstly, the historical evidence, as collected from the 
Dinkard and the letter of Tansar, the Dastur of Ardeshir Babegan, 
to the king of Tabaristan — .II. — Secondly, the internal evidence, as 
presented by the Avesta itself. 

On the supposed strength of these two kinds of evidence, he says, 
that a great part of the Avesta had been re-written in the period of 
the poHticial religious fermentation, which preceded the advent of the 
Sassanians ; that the greatest and the most important touch and finish 
Were given to it in the reign of Ardeshir Babegdn (A. D. 211-241); 
imd that even in the reign of Shapnr I (A. D. 241-272), some 
final changes were made in it. Thus, Dr. Darmesteter brings down the 
antiquity of the Avesta, which scholars like Haug and his Vedic school 
had placed in a remote period, preceding even the Achemenian times, 
to at late as the third century after Christ, The object of this paper, 

' i FM. Hax M iiller's article entitled *• The Date of the Zend Avesta *' in the 
Oone^mparary Bgvieuo, Deo. 1893, Vol. XLIV., p. 869. 

• Le Zend-Avesta III. pp. 2-40. The Vendidad, SndSd., Introduction, 
pp. zxxTii-li«» 
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is to examine some of the points, wLich Darmcsteter dwells upon, to 
support his theory. This paper does not pretend to examine in 
detail, the great question of the Antiquity of the A vesta from all 
standpoints, but aims ~ie examine it from ra few etandpcttnts» 
suggested by Darmesteter, as facts of historical and internal evidence, 

I. 

Firstly, we will enter into the subject of the historical evidence about 
the later origin of the A vesta. The history of the collection of the 
Avesta^ as given in the Dinkard,^ is as follows : — 

In the times of the Achemenian emperorfl, one copy of the •* Grand 
Avesta" was deposited in the royal archives of Istakhar (Persepolis), 
and another in 4he aroyal treasury of Shapigan, The one in the royal 
archives was destroyed by Alexander the Gveat,^ during hia conquest 
of Persia. The literature so destroyed, was written, according to 
Tansar,^ upon 12,000 ox-hides. It consisted of 1,000 chapters. The 
other copy 'in the royal treasury was taken possession of by th^ 

Greeks, whe carried it away and get it translated into their language. 
Perhaps, it is this translation, that Pliny^ refers to, when he says, that 
Hermippus (3rd century B. C.) had commented upon the two millions 
of verses of the writings of Zoroaster, Daring the times of the 
Parthian dynasty, when there was, to a certain extent, a religious 
anarchy in Persia, Valkhash r(Vologeses I^, with a view to restore the 
religion, tried to collect the Avista literature destroyed by Alexander, 

But the most successful attempt was made by Ardeshir Babegan« 
the founder of the Sassanian dynasty. The services rendered by 
Ardeshir to the cause of the Zoroastrian religion are therefore thus 
commetnorated in the Afrin i Rapithavan: Hamazor Farohar-i* 
Ardeshir Babegan bad, ava hama Farohar-i-arastaran va vin&staran 
va vinart&ran-i-din khudae bad, t. e., *'May the guiding spirit of 
Ardeshir Babegan be one with us, together with the guiding spirits 
of those, who restore, arrange and look into the religion of God." 
Ardeshir was helped in this noble cause by a learned Dastur named 
Taosar or Tansar. Although, as said above, one attempt was 

1 8. B. B. Vol. XXXVU., We8t*8 Dinkard, Introduction, p. xxxi., pp. 413-14. 

• Viraf-nAmeh, 1-8. 

* Joarnal Asiatique, Neuvidme s^rie Tome III. (1894), p. 516. The Yir&f* 
D&xneh, refers to ox-hides, bat does not give the namber (Gh. 17). 

♦ Pliny, Bk. XXX^ Chap. 2, Bostpok and Riley's translation (1866), Vol, 
v., p. 422. 
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made by Vologeses I, before Ardeshir, and although two more 
attempts were made after Ardeshir by Shapur I. and Sbapur II., 
to restore the ancient literature and religion, it is only Ardeshir's 
more imporant attempt that is commemorated in the above 
Afrin. Now, Darmeateter lays great stress upon the abovementioned 
account of the Dinkard, and upon a letter by Tansar to the king of 
TabariataQy.wherein, he explained,. to a certain extent, how he wished 
to proceed in the work of helping his royal master Ardeshir in the 
cauae of unitTog the ancient Persian empire, of reviving the ancient 
literature,, and* of restoring the ancient religion. On the strength of 
these two documents, he says, that the A vesta literature, as it has now 
come down to us, was, to a certain extent, meddled with, by Tansar. 
It appears from Ma^oudi,^ that Tansar belonged to the Platonic sect, 
and so, according to Darmesteter, Tansar had introduced into the 
A vesta, his Platonic views. Working upon that speculation, he tries 
to show, that there are several Greek elements in the Avesta. Not 
only that, bat there are several' other elements — Budhistic, Braha- 
minical, Jewish, etc., which show, he says, that the Avesta writings, 
now extant, are not very old. 

We will examine the evidence? produced by Darme&teter from the 
historical documents, and see, how far his conclusion is based on solid 
ground. He takes his stand upon the general statements of the 
Dinkard and of the letter of Tansar, and boldly, draws inferences, 
which wonld not be justified by a detail examination of the passages. 
Let ns examine the statements about the three principal different 
sovereigns of Persia, who collected the Avesta, and who worked, so 
to apeak, to bring about Iranian renaissance. 

1. Firstly comes Yalkhash. The Dinkard says of him, that '< Yal- 
khash, descendant of Askan, in each district, just as he had come 
forth, ordered the careful preservation, and making of memoranda for 
the royal city, of the Avesta and Zand, as it had purely come unto 
them, and also of whatever instruction, due to it, had remained 
written about, as well as deliverable by the tongue through a high 
priest, in a scattered state in the country of Iran, owing to the 
ravages and devastation of Alexander and the cavalry and infantry 
of the ArAmans."^ 

1 MaQOOfii Chap. XXIV,, Tradnction de Barbier de Meynard et Pavetde 
Courteille (18d8> Tome II., p. 161. 
« S. B. B. XXXVII., Dinkard, Bk. IV. 24. West, p. 413. 
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. Darmesteter infers from this passage, that, as Yalkhash had a hand 
in the collection of the Avesta, the modem Ayesta had some inter* 
polations of his time, and that some post- Alexandrian elements had 
^rept, iuto it. Bat the passage does not admit of this inference. 
It very clearly says, that he had ordered tho careful preaenrs* 
tion of the Avesta and Zand, as it had ptirdy come unto thern^ 

(nw»^V »^»'«J0 {JJ -005?ey Jw©^ Hoshangji and Hang's Pahlavi 

Pazand Glossary, Hang's Essay, p. 150.) Valkhash was so zealous 
to preserve the religious scruples of his creed, that, he once refused to 
go to Rome at the invitation of Nero, lest, by going by the sea-roate« 
he may pollute water and thus break one of the commandments of the 
Vendidad, which forbade the pollution of water. His brother Tiridates 
was a priest. Now, how can a king like him, who was ^o closely 
connected with a priestly family, and who himself so earnestly observed 
all religious scruples, allow any interpolations in the collection of the 
old Avesta? How can he tolerate the smallest addition of anj 
foreign element ? 

2. After Valkhash, comes Ardeshir Babegan. He is spoken of by 
the Dinkard, as the next collector of the Avesta. Tansar's letter to 
the king of Tabaristan also refers to this matter. The Dinkard says : ^ 

*' And that Artakhshatar, king of kings, who was son of Pdpak, 
Came for the restoration of the monarchy of Ir&n, and the same 
scripture was brought from a scattered state to one place. The 
righteous T6sar of the primitive faith, who was the priest of priests, 
appeared with an exposition recovered from the Avesta^ and was 
ordered to complete the scripture from that exposition. He did so 
accordingly, to preserve a similitude of the splendour of the original 
enlightenment, in the treasury of Shapigan, and was ordered to dis- 
tribute copies of the information provided," 

From the above passage of the Dinkard, Darmesteter infers that '*it 
appears that the Ardashir compilation contained two classes of texts ; 
texts that were incorporated as they were» and other texts that were 
conjecturally restored by Tansar, the P6ry6tkes, so as to make % 
collection that should be an exact reproduction of the Vistasp Avesta, 
the lost treatise of Bhapigan, which is as mnch as saying that the 

» 6. B. E. XXXVIL, West's Dinkard, Introduction, p. xxxi. 
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Ardashir ATesta is a compound of texts anterior to Tausar and texts 
emanating from Tansar, the whole leiug an ideal restoration of a 
primitive Aveata." ^ I beg to submit, that the above passage of the 
Dinkard does not at all allow of such an inference. How can an 
nnprejudiced reader derive that inference, when the passage very 
clearly says, that " Tosar . . . appeared with an exposition 
recovered from ike Avesta and was ordered to complete the scripture 
from that expontion ? ^* 

Again, we must take into consideration, the clmracter of the two 
chief actors of this second period of Iranian renaissance, the charac- 
ter of both the king and hifl Daatur, el Ardeshir and Tansar* 
Ardeshir, through his grandfathev Sassan, belonged to the aaeerdo- 
tal race. According to Agathias, he *^ was initiated ia the doctrine 
of the Magi, and could himeelf celebrate the mysteries."* How 
can such a king, himself versed in the learned lore of his religion,, 
give a free hand to his Dastur,. to introduce into the religious scrip- 
tures any foreign element that he liked. It could du in the case e{ 
a king, not versed in the religious lore, but not, in the case of a 
king like Ardeshir^ who,, by btrth and education, belonged to the 
sacerdotal class versed in their religious books. If Tausar had 
taken any liberty,. Ardeshir cosld have at once stopped him. 

But now» let us eaamine the character of Tansar himself. Accord- 
ing to the Dinkard, he was a *' Paoiry6tka^ha," i.e., one of the old 
order of faith, and, as sueh, was naturally averse to any innova- 
tions and to the introduction of any new elements in the old religion 
and in the old scnptirres. This is confirmed by the tone ho adepts, 
in hia letter to the king (A Tabaristan. He expresses his displeasure 
at the new order of things, subsequent to the religious anarchy in 
the reign of the precedisg dynasty. He says : ' — " At last, by the 
corruption of the men of those times, by the disappearance of the law, 
the love of novelties and apocrypha and the wish for notoriety, 
even those legends and traditions passed away from the memory 
of the people." How then can we except a Paoiry6tkaesha of 
Tansar'stype and views, to introduce into the religion and religious 
scriptures, notions, foreign to the eld faith ? 



1 8. B. B. IV, DarmestetcF. VendldAd, 2 Rl. XLV, • Jhid, p. XH. 

s 7&iV/p« XL1IU 
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While speaking about the characters of the two principal actori 
of the second period of Iranian i^naissance, it will not be oat of 
place, to examine briefly, a few important parts of Tansar^s letter on 
which Darmestetcr rests so much. 

(a) Firstly, Darmostetfer attaches great importance to that part of 
the letter, wherein Tansar writes to the king of Tabaristan, that 
king Ardeshir does away with those customs, which do not siuit the 
necessities of his time. Now, this does not show that Ardeshir,' 
through his Dastur Tansar, meddled wiih the old religions scriptures. 
It simply means, that he modified several customs, which, looking 
to the circumstances of the changed times, acted harshly and unjustly. 
Again, Tansar 's words, ^eH*^^^ ****** ^*^--^ «Ui^ ^^\ mean, that 
** the king is the ruler over the religion," t.e., the king is superior 
in points of religion or is the head of the Ghu-reb. What Tansai^ 
itteant, was, that the king was the spiritual and temporal head of 
the country. It seems, that the translation given by Darmesteter, 
viz. J *nhe Shahinshah has power over the religion," is beyond 
the mark. It stretches the meanrngtoo much. When Henry VIII, 
assumed in England, the power as the spiritual head of the Churchy 
he did not make all possible changes either in the religious observ 
ances or the scriptures. 

{b) Again, Tansar's words, 2 oAUi ^Jx\y aaSj ^^Uj ^\j U \j ^^^ 
mean, that, '^*' If the religion is not desciibed (or explained) by reason, 
it has no steadiness." Darmesteter's rendering of ^^ u;^^, as 
^' enlightened, " carries the idea, that Tansar meant addition or 
modification, but the words merely mean *'- description." The fact, 
that this passage of Tansar's letter, does not refer to the additions 
of any new notions or ideas, is proved by another part of Tansar's 
letter, quoted above, wherein, he himself expresses his displeasure 
against the introduction of novelties. 

(c) Again, the fact, that Tansar's letter does not refer to any 
changes or additions in the Avesta scriptures, is more than proved 
by a cursory examination of some of the rules and laws, referred 
to by Tansar. l^et us see, if some of the points, referred to by 
Tansar, are found in the present Avesta, with which, he is supposed 
to have taken great liberty. 

1 Journal Asiaiique, Keuvi^me B^rie Tome III. (1894), p. 212| 1. 9, 
« Ibid, p. 213, 1. 14. 
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The king of Tabaristan complains of some innovations on the part 
of Ardeshir. Now, if, according to l>armesi}e tor's theory, Tansar had 
taken liberty with the Avesta, we should have found those innova- 
tions in the Avesta; bat, as a ma titer of fact, we do not find them* 
For example, the king of Tabaristan objects to Ardeshii's division 
of the different professions into four classes. ^ The Avesta division 
of the professions is as follows : — (1) Athravan (the clergy), (2) Ra« 
tha^sht&r (the army), (3) Va^trja (the cultivators), and (4) 
Hutokhsh (thi3 artizans). 

Ardeshir*s division, according to Tansar's letter, is as follows r^-^ 

The king is at the head of all. Then follow 2 : 

(1) AghAb-i-Din, i.e., the clergy. 

(2) Mukatel (mardan-i-karzar), i.e., the array. 

(3) Kuttab, •'.«., the writers. This class includes clerks, 
medical men, literary men and scientific men. 

(4) Muhana, i.e., the men of the ordinary class of work. 
This class includes merchants, agricultunsts, workmen, &c. 

A superficial examination of these two divisions, the one of the 
Avesta and the other of Tansar, shows, that they widely differ* 
Now, if Tansar took liberty with the Avesta, why did he not replace 
the Avesta division which " did not suit the necessities of the pre- 
sent^ by the new division ? If Tausar's object was to establish the 
nnity of the throne by the unity of the Church, instead of meddling 
with philosophic subjects like those of the Logos and the Ideas, 
which the generality of the people did not care for, and which could 
m no way strengthen the power of Ardeshir, he ought to have first of 
all handled subjects like this and the following, which had drawn 
the general attention, and which had, according to the king of 
Tabaristdn, displeased the people. He ought to have introduced 
them into the Avesta, to give them the stamp of religion. The 
fact, that Tansar did not do so, and that the extant Avesta gives 
quite another division, shows, that Tansar had not taken any liberty 
with the Aveata. 

(d) Then, the next important subject, referred to by Tansar in his 
letter, is the subject of punishments for scepticism and for cri- 
minal faults, such as theft and adultery. For example, Ardeshir 

oi*dered, that the adulterer must be punished by having his nose 

p ■-■*■■ ■ II I ■ 

l/ftirf, p. 617. a/J<W, p.2U. 
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cat, that the brigand and the thief mnst be punished by being made 
to pay large fines, &c. Now, if Tansar had taken liberty "with the 
Ayesta, and, if, as he says, Ardeshir had ** ordered these precepts 
to be inserted in the Book of Laws" (ketab i-snnnn), we sbonld 
find them in the present Avesta, at least in the Yendidad. Bat 
We do not find anything of the kind in the Avesta, which shows 
that Tansar had not meddled with the Avesta. 

In the Pahlavi commentary of the Vendidad (VIII. 236 (74; 
Spiegel, p. 122), we find an allusion to the punishment of a brigand 

(ra9dar J^hD'O*'*). It is there said, on the authority of a commentator, 

Gogoshasp, that a brigand, who continues in his evil profession, 
may be at once put to death without wailing for a formal order 

from the DsUo-bar. Aj^i ^ xof no len-lJ -O-ll \0 1^ i^P^—J-d-o-J^ 

UVli'V^ J'to^-D^-O** -»)) irijfi^V The same punishment is 

ordered on the authority of one Vakhshapur. Now, it appears from 
this, that the punishment here referred to, is not at all in accord 
with the punishment referred to by Tansar, in his letter, as that 
** ordered by him to be inserted in the Book of Law." On the 
other hand, it is more in accord with that spoken of by Tansar, as 
prevalent in the ancient times. This shows, that Tansar had no- 
thing to do with the Avesta. Not only that, but he had nothing to 
do even with the Pahlavi commentaries, written much later than 
the original Avesta. If he had no free hand in the later Pahlavi 
commentaries, how can he have a free hand in the original Avesta 
itself ? 

(e) Again, we find in the Pahlavi version of the Vendid&d, a 
number of names of eminent Dasturs, who had made comments, 
such as Gogoshasp, Dad*farrokh, Adar-pad, Khoshtanbujid, 
Vakhshapur, but we do not find anywhere, the name of Tansar. 
This is a very strong proof, that Tansar had no hand at all, not only 
in the original Avesta, but even in the much later Pahlavi versions. 

(/) Lastly, take the case of Tansar's reference to the social custom 
of marriage* He says, that Ardeshir '* prohibited that a man of 
high family should marry a girl of a lower family, with a view to 
preserve the purity of blood." Now, we find no prohibition of this 
kind in the present Avesta. If Tansar had taken liberty with it» 
as alleged, he would have put in this prohibition in i^he Vendidad. 
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The only prohibition referred to in the Vendidad, is, that a M&zda- 
ja^nan should not join in marriage with a DaSva-yacnan. 

3. In examining the so-called historical evidence of Darmesteter^ 
on the later origin of the Avesta, we now come to Shapnr, the 
third important actor of the period of renaissance, after whose time, 
he thinks, the Avesta canon was closed. Darmesteter is of opinion, 
that foreign elements crept into the Avesta even after Ardeshir's 
time, and so, he attaches great importance to the following passage 
in the Dinkard about Shapnr. 

**ShahpuhaT, king of kings, and son of Artakhshatar, again 
brought together also the writings which were distinct from 
religion, about the investigation of medicine and astronomy, time, 
place, and quality, creation, existence, and destr action .... that 
were scattered among the Hindus and in Arum and other lands ; 
and he ordered their collection again with the Avesta, and the 
presentation of a correct copy of each to the treasury of Shapigan.' 
(S. B. E. XXXVII., West's Dinkard P. Texts IV., p. 414 ; Darmes- 
teter, Le Zend Avesta III., p. XXXII.). 

Darmesteter says, that ' ' Th is is a confession that part of the A vesta 
was translated or imitated from foreign sources." i Nothing of the 
kind. It appears to be clear from this passage, that here the question 
is about the collection of medical and scientific works other than 

those of religion (*y 1H3 f 'O^OC^^O* naptkikd-ch-i-min din bard^.^ 

How can they have been embodied in the extant Avesta, which, 
according to Darmesteter himself, is ** only a liturgical collection, and 
it bears more likeness to a Prayer Book than to the Bible.'' ^ What 
the Dinkard says, id merely this, that Shapnr got collected, both from 
the East and from the West, works on scientific subjects. They were 
not all embodied in the Avesta, but as the last sentence of the above 
quoted passage says, '* the presentation of a correct copy of each to the 
treasury of Shapigan " was ordered by the king. The words in the text, 
.ir^O HVe^-HXJT Wj ^^0* ^f^Y (leratiman Avestak lakhvdr an 

dSkhtan . - . farmud, i.e., he ordered their collection again together 
with the Avesta. Pahl. Paz. Glossary, p. 150), mean that Shapur ordered 
the collection again of this scientific litera ture together with that of the 

> 8. B. B. IV. VendidAd 2nd Bdition p. XLVl. 
t ■ Pablavi Pap^nd Glossary by Hoshangji and Hang-Haag'a Bf say, p. 161, 1, 4. 
s 8. a B. IV. Vendidlid. Snd Edition, Introduction, p. xxxiil. 
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Avesta, and ordered a copy of each to be preserved in the royal library 
of Shapigan. The words do not admit of the interpretation of ** reunir 
et incorporer dans TAvesta les fragments d'un int^r^t scientifique," as 
Darmesteter (Le Zend Avesta III., p. xxxiii) understands them. 

If, as Darmesteter says, the above passage is an allusion to his 
theory, that additions were made to the Avesta even in later times, 
then, as a matter of fact, we must find these writings on medicine, 
astronomy, and such other scientific subjects in our present Avest^. 
But we do not find them at ail. Therefore, the only inference we can 
draw, is this, that the passage in the Dinkard, does not at all allude to 
any subsequent additions to the Avesta itself, but to the Pahlavi woiks. 

In closing this short survey of Darmesteter *s conclusion, based 
on the historical evidence of the Dinkard and of Tansar's letter, we 
must bear in mind several facts. 

(a) In the very passages, where the Dinkard speaks of the restora- 
tion of religion, and of the religious scriptures, and on which 
Darmesteter lays great stress in support of his theory, Alexander, 
the Greek of Greeks, is spoken of as ** the evil-destined villain 
Alexander,'* and allusions are made to his ravages and devastations. 
Again, the very document, on which Darmesteter bases his theory, 
viz-i Ibn al MuqafPa's letter of Tansar, speaks of the harsh conduct of 
Alexander towards the Persians. He thought of killing the princes 
and nobles of Iran, so that during his march towards India, they may 
not rise against him. But the good advice of his tutor Aristotle 
prevailed, and he divided Iran into petty principalities, so that the 
rulers may fight among themselves, and not join into an open rebellion 
against his rule. Again, in the body of the letter itself, Tansar 
alludes to the fact of Alexander's burning the sacred books.^ 

Now, Darmesteter represents Tansar, as borrowing foreign elements 
for his Avesta, from these very Greeks, whose hero Alexander, he 
(Tansar) himself runs down, and so do the Dinkard and other Pahlavi 
works. How improbable it is, then, that a religioas and sacerdotal 
monarch like Ardeshir, and a Paoiry6-Tka6sha Dastnr like Tansar, 
should think of introducing, into their scriptures, the notions and beliefs 
of those very Greeks, who had brought about the ruin of their country 
and religion — a ruin, the painful memory of which was fresh in their 

> *'Ta sais qa' Alexandre brtHa k Istakhar not livrea saor^s ^rita smr 
douie mills peaax de bttnl." Journal Atiatiqu«, Nenvi^me B^rle (1894) Tone 
III., p. 516. 
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minds, and which continued to remain fresh for some time longer ! 
Nothing can be more improbable than this. 

But look to this question from another point of view. \(^hat did 
Yalkhash, Ardeshir and Shapur aim at? What was the religious 
renaissance for 7 The Greeks had possibly left a slight mark of 
their invasion on the politics, as well as on the social and religious life of 
Irftn. It was this mark of the Greeks, that had brought about the 
political, social, and religious anarchy. It was to obliterate these 
marks, that Valkhash, Ardeshir, and the two Shapurs worked. To 
obliterate these marks, was the aim of the renaissance of Ardeshir' s 
time. Now, what can be more improbable than to think, that those, 
who worked hard in that work of renaissance, should, instead of 
obliterating any marks of Greek influence, prepetuate them, by 
bodily introducing Greek elements into their very scriptures ! 

If there be any country, whose religious ideas the Persians would 
not like to have incorporated into their religious books, it would be 
Greece or India. Again, if there be anybody,, who could be said tO' 
have introduced into Zoroastrianism,. these so-called Greek and Indian 
elements, Tansar should be the last person, because, from his very letter 
to the king of Tabaristan, to which Darmesteter attaches so much 
importance, we learn, that as a true Zoroastrian,. he found the 
Greeks, Indians and others,, wantidig in good religious manners and 
enstoms (c^«>vf<)r). Referring to the country of the Turks-,. 

GreecOy and India, Tansar says (I give DarmcsteterVtranslation)^' : 
*' Qnant aux bonnes mosnrs religienses et an service du Roi, ce sont 
des fayenrs qu'il(Lo Dien).noii8 aoetroydes et qu'il leurarefus^es." 
Farther ODt he says: *^Toutes les seieneesde la terre sont notse 
lot." Thus, we see,, that Tansar believed, that his fatherland 
of Irftn possessed all the sciences of the world, and that his 
country was favoured by God with all good religious customs,. which 
the other countries were deprived of.. Now,, how can yocb ex^pect 
a man with such a belief^ to borrow elements for his scriptures 
from Ghreeca and frem other countries P 

(b) Again^ what is more probable ? That, if,, in order to suii 
new ciremnstances,. he was allowed the liberty to meddle with the 
Avesta^ he should take liberty with those parts, which treat of 
philoaophio Bobjects^ or with those, that treat of the social manners 
and eustomsy with which' the generality of people had to do ? 

I Joaroal Aslatiqae, (1894) Tome lllk> p. 547. 
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As a religions rePoimer, it wonld be his duty not to add new 
philoBOpbic ideas, ^ith which, the people, on the whole, had 
little coDcern, but to change some of the old social nsages, which 
required a change nnder the new circnmstances. If allowed a 
free hand, Tansar wonld have at first changed some of the customs 
mentioned in the Vendidad, which clearly point that they 
belonged to very old times. 

For example, it appears from the Vendidad, that during the olden 
times, when it was written, the use of metal, as money, was very little 
known. Animals were the medium of exchange or barter. A 
inedical practitioner was required to be paid, not in coins, but in 
animals.' If he cured the head of a family, he was given a 
small ox as his professional fee ; if he cured the ruler of a village, 
a large ox ; if he cured the lady of the house, a she-ass, and so on. 

This scale of medical fees, must have existed, a long time before 
the Achemenian rulers, some of whom had Greek doctors on their 
staff. Now then, if Tansar had a carte blanche from his sovereign 
to take liberty with the Avesta, and to add, omit, or modify, 
the first thing, he would have done, would have been to strike oflF 
from the Vendidad, the above system of payment, and to introduce, 
in its stead, a new system of payment by coins. 

There are several other old customs in the Vendidad, which 
suited the times, when it was written, but in the times of Valkhash 
or Tansar, were more honoured in their breach than in their 
observance. So, had Tansar taken liberty with the Avesta, instead 
of meddling with some philosophic ideas, he would have at once 
changed some of the customs mentioned in the Vendidad. But, 
the very fact, that the VendidM has come down to us, as it was 
written in some pre-Achemenian times, shows, that Tansar could 
not have taken any liberty with the sacred writings. 

(c) The chief point, which should determine the age, when the 
different writings of Zoroastrian literature were written, is the 
mention, made therein, of the names of historical personages. The 
Farvardin Yasht contains a long list of the departed worthies of 
ancient Iran. It contains the names of eminent men, who lived 
npto two centuries after Zoroaster, and who did yeoman's service to 
their country. For example, the name of Saena Ahnm Stuto (SaAM 
Ahum Stndan of Afrin i Rapithavan) who, according to the Pahlari 

1 Vendid&d VII., 41-13. 
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Zarthosht^Nameh, died abont two handred years after Zoroaster, is 
oommemorated there (Y. XIII., 97). Now, if according to Darme- 
steter, the Zoroastrian canon was not closed up to the time of Shapar» 
why is it, that we do not find in the Farvardin Yasht, any names of the 
Parthian or Sassanian dynasties P Those dynasties have produced 
a number of men, worthy of being commemorated for their 
services to the cause of their country and religion. Take the case 
of Valkhash (Vologeses I.), whose services to the cause of 
Zoroastrian religion are highly spoken of by the Dinkard together 
with those of Ardeshir. Now, if liberty was taken, as alleged, by 
Tansar, and his predecessors, with the Avesta, surely, the name of 
Valkhash would most assuredly have been added to the long list of the 
worthies of Iran in the Farvardin Yasht, Again, Ardeshir's services 
to the cause of Zoroastrian religion were really very great. And 
80, they were commemorated in the later Pazend pi-ayer, known as 
the Afrin i Rapithavan, together with those of Zoroaster, King 
Gushtasp, Asfandiar, and others. Now, if the Sassanian princes 
took liberty with the Avesta, why is it, that the name of Ardeshir 
Babeg&n is not included in the list of the Farvardin Yasht. 
Ardeshir's son Shapur I., who also is spoken of in the Dinkard, 
aa having had a part in the revival of the religion, could have 
added the name of his illustrious father in the list of the Farvardin 
Yasht. The very tact, that Ardeshir's services were remembered in the 
later Pazend prayer, but not in the Avesta itself, shows, that no liberty 
was taken with the writings of the Avesta. 

II. 

Having examined the historical evidence, now let us examine a few 
important points of internal evidence, advanced by Darmesteter. He 
points to several passages in the Avesta, and traces in them, foreign 
elements, and infers therefrom, that those foreign elements had 
crept into the Avesta in later times. 

(A) We will first speak of, what he calls, the Parthian elements. 

1. Professor Darmesteter refers to a name in the Avesta, which, he 
thinks, points to a later origin of the Avesta. It is that of Alexander. 
In the Hom Yasht, they say of Haoma that "he overthrew the 
mnrping KereQ&ni, who arose longing for sovereignty, and said : 
'/Henceforth, no priest will go at his wish, through the country, to teach 
the law." Professor Darmesteter says, that the Kere9&ni, referred to 
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here, is Alexander. He says, that here, a foreign invasion and 
persecution is allnded to, and that, therefore, it is a historical 
allusion to Alexander's conquest of Persia. In support of his theory, 
he rests upon the Pahlavi rendering of the word, which is rendered 
as Kilisyak (Kilisyai). In the Pahlavi Bahaman Yasht, Alexander 
is spoken of as " Alexander the KilisyAk." Hence, Darmesteter says, 
that the Kere^ani, spoken of in the Horn Yasht, is Alexander, and that 
therefore, this text is post- Alexandrian. There are several facts, which 

show that Kerec&ni was not Alexander. 

« 

(a) The first consideration is, that in the Bahman Yasht, Kilisyak 
is used as a common noun. It is used, as an appellation, signifying 
that Alexander was a Kilisyak, whatever you choose to understand 
by that term. In the same way, the Pahlavi commentators also, while 
giving a Pahlavi rendering of the passage in question, take the word 
K ere^ani or Kilisyak to be a common noun. 

The A vesta passage runs thus (Yat^na IX., 24) : 

%,e„ " Haoma landed Kere9ani, dethroned him from his throne," 
(Dr. Mills S. B. E. XXXI, (1887), p. 237.) 

The Pahlavi rendering of this passage is as follows (Spiegel IX. ^ 
75, p. 76, 11. 15-16) : 

Horn valmanshdn mun Jcarsaik homand ashdn bard min hhuddth 
nishdnid, i,e„ Horn dethroned {lit. made them sit down) from their 
sovereignty those^ who were harsdik. 

This Pahlavi rendering clearly shows, that the commentator has 
taken the word Kere^ani in the sense of a common noun. He has 
rendered it in the plural nnmber. If, according to Darmesteter, the 
Pahlavi translator meant by Kilisyak, Alexander, why should he 
have used the plural number. 

(b) There is another consideration, which shows, that by Kere^Sni, 
the Horn Yasht did not mean Alexander. In the Pahlavi books, 
wherever Alexander is spoken of, he is always spoken of as x\lexagdar or 
Alexidar, Akandgar, Alasandar, or in some other similar foinn ( Viraf- 
nameh I., 4 ; West's Dinkard Bk. VIII., Ch. I., 21 ; S. B. E. V. 
Bahman Yasht II., 19 j III., 84j jBundehesh XXXIV., 8 
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Minokherad VIII., 29). He is never spoken of as Kilisyftk. In the 
Bahman Yasht, the word KilisjAk is once used, but there, it is used 
with his original name Akandgar. As we have said above, there, the 
word is not used alone, but simply as an appellation. Just as in 
some books (for example, the Virafnameh I., 4), he is spoken of as 
Arumayuk, i.e,, the Roman, so in the Bahman Yasht, he is spoken 
of as Akandgar-i-Kilisyakih, i.^., Alexander, the Kilisyak. In all 
other books, he is spoken of by his own name, written in different 
ways. Now, if in all these Pahlavi writings, Alexander was spoken 
of by his own proper name, why should he not have been spoken 
of by that name, by the Pahlavi commentator of the Horn Yasht, if, 
at all, he meant to express, that Kerecani was Alexander. 

(c) One fact more. In most of the above Pahlavi works, wherever 
the harm, done by Alexander to the Zoroastrian religion, is spoken of, 

he is always spoken of, as " Alexander the cursed ^Gazasht^ 4^0^ 

t,e,y an epithet generally applied to Ahriman or the devil. Some 
such other epithet is often applied to him (Viraf-nameh I., 4 ; 
Bahman Yasht i II., 19 ; Dinkarda VIII., ch. L, 21). Now, if we 
take, that, as Darmesteter says, the passage in the Mom Yasht refers to 
the religious persecution by Alexander, why is it, that we do not find 
either in the Avesta passage itself, or in its Pahlavi rendering, any such 
usual expression of hatred with the mention of Alexander's name. 

(jl) Again, if the Avesta writer wished to make an allusion to the 
religious persecution by Alexander, why should he have chosen 
the Haoma Yasht for it ? We know nothing of Alexander's special 
hostility to Haoma. In his invasion, the Greeks generally destroyed 
some of the Persian fire temples. So, if there was any part of the 
Avesta, where an appropriate allusion to Alexander's persecution could 
have been made with propriety, it was the sacred places in honour 
of fire, and not the Yasht in honour of Haoma. All these considera- 
tions lead to show, that it is a mistake to take Kerecani to be 
Alexander. 

2. Darmesteter points to another name in the Avesta, and connects 
it with a historical event, and thereby tries to show, that the Avesta, 

' B. B. B. V. West, Pahlavi Texts 1. 

» 8. B. B. XXXV II., West, Pahlavi Texts IV, 
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as they have come down to us, have a later origin. It is the name of 
Azi Dahaka (Zohak of Firdousi). 

(o) From the facts (a) that the Pahlavi Bundehesh draws his 
descent from one Taz, a brother of Hoshang, and (6) that the 
Shah-nameh calls him a Tazi, i.e., an Arab ((^)^ ^j^)9 a^d (c) that 
Bawri, identified with the later Babylon, is spoken of in the Avesta, as 
the place of Azi-DahAka, Darmesteter infers, that it is a reference to the 
settlement of the Arabs along the banks of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, — an event which took place in the second half of the Arsacide 
period. Hence, he infers, that the Avesta, which refers to this historic 
event, must have been written a long time after Alexander. But, from 
the mere fact, that Zohak was descended from one Taz, who was the 
founder of the tribe of Taziks, latterly known as the Arabs, and from 
the fact of the mention of the name of Bawri, identified with the later 
Babylon, we have no sufficient grounds to infer, that it is an allusion 
io the historical event of the occupation of Chaldea by the Arabs in 
later timies. Neither the Avesta, nor the Pahlavi Bundehesh, says, that 
Zohak was an Arab, The Bundehesh does not take Zohak to be an 
Arab, It simply says, that he was descended from one Taz, It is 
only Firdousi, who calls him an Arab ; and that is perhaps due to the 
facts, that Zohak was descended from Taz, and that the Taziks, latterly 
known as the Arabs, were also descended from Taz. Thus, then, if the 
Avesta and the Bundehesh do not recognize Zohuk as an Arab, the 
inferance, drawn from such a recognition is not valid. 

(b) Again, even taking it for granted, that Tansar, or the people of 
his time, knew Azi-dahak to be an Arab, how could Tansar, or some 
one else in the latter half of the Arsacide period, (whom Darmesteter 
supposes to have taken some liberty with the Avesta), have connected 
the historical event of the occupation of Chaldea by the Arabs with 
Azi-dahak. The event, having happened only about one or two centuries 
before their time, must be fresh in their minds through oral traditions. 
So, how can either Tansar, an intelligent man, who is represented 
as having studied the philosophy of adjoining countries, oir any other 
man of his stamp, be supposed to connect a recent historical event 
with a man of the times of the Peshdadyan dynasty, a contemporary 
of Faridun, who lived several hundred years before the event? To 
suppose, that Tansar or men of his stamp mixed up a historical event, 
that had recently occurred, and connected it with a man, who lived 
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fievenl hundred jean before the erent, is paTing a rery poor couipli- 
ment to men of Tansar's intelligence, who are otherwise credited with 
a knowledge of the philosophies of adjoining countries. 

(c) Again Bawri, the name nsed in the A vesta for Babylon, suggests 
another consideration. We find from the cnneiform inscriptions, 
thai Babylon was one of the conntries conqaered by Darius. In the 
Behutnn inscriptions, Babylon is spoken of as Babirn (SpiogeFs Die 
Altpersiflchen Keilinschriften, p. 4: Oppert's Les Inscriptions des 
AchAn^nides, p. 24w Rawlinson J. R. A. S. X. Part I., p. 1.). Tliis 
word Babirn shows, that in the Achemenian times, the old word Bawri 
had already begun to assume its later form of Babylon. Bawri is an 
older form of Babirn. Hence, the text, wherein the passage containing 
the word Bawri occurs, must have been written a long time before the 
Achemenians. So, the conclusion of Darmesteter, that '< The texts, in 
which the Arab Azi Dahuka appears as reigning in Babylon, belong 
to a time when the Arabs were already settled in Mesopotamia'* is 
groundless.^ Had that been the case, the writers wonld have used 
Babirn, or some other later form, for Babylon, and not the older form 
*BawrL' 

3. Again, what is said of Zohak, can be said of one Zainigau» 
alleged to be a contemporary of Afrasiab, whom Darmestetcr attempts 
to connect with an historical event of the later Parthian times. 

(a) In the first place, the word Zainigau (Yaslit XIX. Zamyiid, 93) 
has up to now been translated both by European and Parsee scholars, 
and among them, by Darmesteter himself (Zend Avcsta, Part II., S. 
B. E. XXIII.,), as a common noun. But now, Darmesteter, to 
support his theory further, finds in Zainigau, an Arab, who was killed by 
Afrasiab, and thinks, that the allusion refers to the subsequent events 
of the Arab invasions which occurred in the later Parthian times (Lo 
Zend Avesta III.) Introduction p. 1. S. B. E. IV., 2nd ed., Introduc- 
tion p. L 

(Ji) Here again, as in the case of Zohak, we arc led to belie vo, that 
a learned man like Tansar or others of his stamp wore altogether 
ignorant of history, that they did not know when Afrasi&b lived, and 
that therefore, they mixed up historical events, which had occurred 
only a century or two before their times, with some other event which 
occarred a long time before. 

1 B, B. K., Vol. IV., Vcudidad, 2iid al., Introduction p. 1. 
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(c) Again, in connecticm with this event, Dr. Darmesteter says, 
on the authority o! Tabari, ^ that " the legendary history of Yemen 
tells of the Tubba'h Abu Kurrub's invasions into Mesopotamia and his 
struggles with the Tur^nisms of Adarbaigan." ^ But Tabari makes this 
Tnbbuh, a contemporary of Kings Gushtasp and Bahaman of Persia.9 
If that is the case, then it appears, -accordmg to Tabari, that th« 
Arabs had a footing in Mesopotamia in <the time of king Gushtasp, 
i,e,, several centuries before the Parthian rule. Thus, the arguments, 
based by Darmesteter, (that the texts, in which Zohuk is made to 
settle at Bawxi, and in which Zainigan is represented as being killed 
by Afrasiab, are texts written in the latter half of the Arsacide 
period,) upon the assumption, that <* the oldest period known, 
•when the Arabs settled along the Euphrates and the Tigris is the 
second half of the Arsacide period" ^ fall to the ground. 

4. Another point, that Darmesteter dwells upon to support Lis 
theory, is this that ** the Avesta seems to ignore the existence of fta 
Iranian empire. The highest political unity is the dahyUj a nameVhicli 
in the inscriptions of Darius denoted the satrapies, i.e., the provincial 
'kingdoms* . , . The highest political power is the danhupaiti^ 
^e chief of a dahyuj*^^ Hence, he infers, that the Avesta waswrrttcs 
in the times of the Parthian dynasty, after the fall of the empire, when 
there were so many provincial kings "but no Shahrnshah, no emperor. 

(a) But here, Darmesteter commits a mistake, in taking a dmhyu^ 
in the sense of a satrapy, in which it is used in the inscriptions of 
Darius. We ought to take it in the sense, in which it is used in 
•the Avesta rtself. In the Avesta, it is not used in the sense of a 
•provincial kingdom, but in that of an extensive country. 

There is n passage common to all Afringans (Westergaard. The 
Afringans, Afrigun Gahambar, 14), wherein, the worshipper a^s the 
blessings of God upon all the good reigning sovereigns. Just as, 
in the Farvardin Yasht (143-4) are invoked the Fravashis of the holy 
men of all countries, Iran, Tur&n, Sairima, Saini (China) and Dahi, 

1 Tabari, traduit par Zotenberg 1., p. 504. 
« S. B. E. IV., 2nd ed., Introduction p. 1. 

3 (< Ge rot vivait du temps de Gonschtasp et de Bahman." Zotenbeig 
L, p. 505. |j,Uj|l J ^j;^ ^Ij| 13 ^y^ t^^[iS».S ^^Uyj c^x) ^^1 j 

(Munshi Naval Kishore's lithographed text of July 1874, p. 211, 11. 15-16.*) 
* S. B. E, IV., 2nd cd., Introduction p. 1. » Ihid, p. xlix. 
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8(S bci^ <ure invoked blessings upon all good reigning sovereigns 
(B^hat&raySn dianhapaiti). Tke Avesta praises good order and 
. peaoefnl rule. It says "down with the tyrant" ('* Dush-padshahan 
ftvidash&n bad/' Nirang-knsti. " Dana padshah-bad duzdanft avada- 
shin bad," Afrin), bat '*may good kings flourish in all parts of the 
world." Now, if the word ^danbHpaiti,' ased in this passage, meant 
a mere provincial chief, the passage would, according to Darmesteter, 
point to several provincial chiefs. If that is so, it requires an 
explanation, why Tansar, who is supposed to have taken liberty 
with the philosophic part of the Avesta, and wanted to bring about 
the anity of the empire through the unity of the church, did not 
alter this passage. This is a passage, which was, as now, recited 
daily ia hundreds of fire-temples, and in thousands of houses of Iran, 
and therein the blessings of God were invoked upon all the ruling 
provincial chiefs. Ardeshir is represented by Darmesteter, on the 
aathority of Tansar's letter, to have tried to extinguish the sacred 
firea of the provincial kingdoms, to preserve the unity of the empire by 
the unity of the royal fire. It is strange then, that he should have 
allowed to remain this most important passage in the Avesta, which 
acknowledged the sovereignty of several provincial rulers. 

This consideration tends to show, that the word danhupaiti does 
not refer to mere provincial chiefs, and that the argument based on 
the meaning of this word, is vague. 

(*) In his French translation Darmesteter says v — " Vishtaspa 
loi-mSme dans les Gathas n'a point la physionomie d'un Boi des 
Bois. O'est nn prince qui a donn6 sa protection & Zoroastre centre 
d'aatres princes : rien. ne le distingue des dahyupaitis ordinaires." ^ 
What Darmesteter means by this passage is this, that there was 
no empire even before the Achemenians. There were a number of 
provincial chiefs. Granted. Then, what grounds have Darmesteter 
to conolode, that the fact, that the Avesta ignores the existence of 
an Irinian empire, shows, that it was written in the times of the 
provuidal chiefs of the Parthian dynasty? It may, as well, 
have been written in the times of the provincial chiefs of the 
j?r0-Achemenian times. 

(c) Let «& Ibok to this question from another point of view. If 
the present Avesta does not speak of an Iranian empire and of a 

^ Zend Avesta, III., p. xli. 
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king of kings, the cuneiform inscriptions do speak of a king of 
kings (" khsayathiya khsayathiyanam," Behistonn I, 1). Now, if 
the cuneiform inscriptions recognise an empire and a king of 
kings, it is clear, that the old writings of the ** Grand Avesta'* 
must have also recognised a king of kings. The question 
then is, Who did away with the mention of this king of kings 
from the so-called Sassanian Avesta ? The answer perhaps would be, 
that either Valkhash or somebody in the Parthian times, finding 
the Iranian empire divided into small provincial kingdoms, removed 
from the Avesta, the passages referring to the king of kings. If 
that was the case, why did not Tansar, who is represented as taking 
all possible liberties with the Avesta, re-insert similar passages, 
which would have been of great use to him in uniting the power 
and the authority of his new master and emperor Ardeshir. 
To establish the unity of the empire, he wanted the unity of the 
church. So, in revising the Avesta, a re-insertion of similar passages 
ought to have drawn his attention first of all, if he at all took 
liberty with it by adding to or by modifying the original. 

(^B) We now come to the subject of the Greek elements or the 
Greek infiuence upon the Avesta, 

1. To support his post- Alexandrian theory, Darmesteter points to 
the statement about the millenniums, as an instance of Greek influence 
upon Zoroastrian schools. He refers to the four periods of three 
thousand years each, referred to by the ancient Persians, as the period 
of the duration of the world. The /?r^-Alexandrian doctrine of the 
Persians, described by Theopompus, as quoted by Plutarch runs ihus 
*• That Oromasdes ruled for 3,000 years alone and Areimanios for 
3,000 more. After this period of 6,000 years had elapsed they 
began to wage war against each other, one attemptng to destroy 
the other ; but finally Areimanios is to perish, mankind is to enjoy 
a blessed state of life ; men will neither be any more in need of food, 
nor will they cast shadows ; the dead are to rise again, men will be 
immortal and everything is to exist in consequence of their progress.*'^ 

The Pahlavi Bundehesh refers to the same doctrine, but, 
according to Darmesteter it di£fers in the description of the first 
two periods. The Bundehesh says: ''Auharmazd through 

^ Hang's Essays, 2nd ed., pp. 8-9. 
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omniscienoe, knew that Ahannan exists, and whatever lie schemes 
he infaaes with malice and greediness till the end ; and l^ecaase 
He accomplished the end by many means, He also prodaced spiritnally 
the creatures which were necessary for those means, and they 
remained three thousand years in a spiritoal state, so that they 
were unthinking and nnmoving, with intangible bodies. The eyii 
spirit, on account of backward knowledge, was not aware of the 
existence of Auharmazd ; and, afterwards, he arose from the abyss. 
and came in unto the light which he saw. Desirous of destroy- 
ing, and because of his malicious nature, he rushed iu to destroy 
that light of Afiharmazd, unassailed by fiends, and he saw itvS 
bravery and glory were greater than his own ; so he fled back to llio 
gloomy darkness and formed many demons and fiends.; and the 
creatures of the destroyer arose for violence." (S. B. E. V., West's 
Bondebesh, Chap. I., 8-10.) 

Now, Dannesteter says, that the latter doctrine of the Bundehesh is 
quite mystical. He says : *' That period of spiritual ideal existence 
of the world, preceding its material and sensible apparition, reminds 
one strikingly of the Platonic ideas, and it can hardly have entered 
ZoToastrianism before Greek philosophy penetrated the East." (S.B , 
E. IV., 2nd ed., Introduction p. Iv.) 

(a) In the first place, Theopompns has made a brief reference to 
the four periods of the world's duration. He has summed up, in 
his words, the Zoroastrian doctrine about these periods. So, as long 
as be has not given any detailed description of these periods, as given 
by the Bundehesh, one cannot affirm, that there is a difference between 
these two statements of the same doctrine. The very fact, that he has 
tried to describe the last two periods and not the first two, rather 
shows, that perhaps, he did not clearly understand, what Darmcsteter 
calls, ** the mystical spirit of the Zoroastrian doctrine." 

(6) As to the Platonic ideas, one must look to theFarvardin Yasbt, 
which speaks at some length of the Fravashis or Farohars, which are, 
as Dr. West says, the immaterial existences, the prototypes, the 
spiritual counterparts of the spiritual and material creatures after- 
wards produced, and which are therefore compared to the * ideas ' of 
Plato. A comparison of some points in the description of the * ideas * 
of Plato with those of the Fravashis of the Avesta, will clearly show, 
whether it is the Avesta or Plato that has borrowed. 
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Let m %ee^ "oi what things," according to Taylof, the best 
translator of the Parmenitfesy there are ideas. He says : *' There are 
ideas only of universal and perfect substances and of whatever 
contributes to the perfection of these, as, for instance, of mam 
and whatever is perfective of man, such as wisdom and virtue." 
Thus, accordiug to Plato, all perfect substances in the universe have 
ideas. 

In the Avesta, it is the vegetable and the animal world, that has 
Fravashis, and not the mineral world. The earth has its Fravashi 
as the home of animal and vegetable life. It is only the life-bearing 
creation, that has the Fravashis, not the lifeless. To speak scientifically 
it is the objects of the organic kingdom that have the Fravashis, and 
not those of the inorganic kingdom. 

Now, what is the case with theMdeas' of Plato ? According to Plato 
all existing objects have their ideas, whether they belong to the organic 
kingdom or to the inorganic. The ideas are the realities, and the 
substances of which they are the ideas or models, are non-realities or 
mere imitations of the ideas. 

Again, according to Plato, whatever contributes to the perfection of 
perfect substances have ' ideas/ For example, not only has a man an 
* idea,' but wisdom and virtue, which contribute to the perfection of 
man, have ideas. So have justice, and beauty, and goodness. Now* 
in the Avesta, we have nothing like this. We have no Fravashis of 
these abstract qualities of justice, beauty, or goodness. 

Then, what does this show ? Has the Avesta borrowed from Plato 
or Plato borrowed from the Avesta ? The system of the Avesta is 
simple. All the life-bearing or organic substances only have their 
Fravashis or spiritual parts. The dead people have their Fravashis, 
because they had them in their living condition. But Plato, as it were, 
developed his system from that of the Avesta. He extended the 
notion, even to the objects of the inorganic world, and to qnalities 
which led to perfection, and ag^in mixed up with the question, tb« 
notion of realities and non-realities. Thus, we find, that Plato^i 
system is more intricate than that of the Avesta* What conclusion 
then is possible ? That the more developed and intricate system ii 
later than the simple one ; that it has worked out its development or 
completion from the original simple one. Thus one sees, that the 
Avesta system is older than that of Plato. 
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Darmesteier attributes these Platonic ideas in the A Testa to the 
times of the Neo-Platonists, the school founded by Philo Judasas. 
Bat we have seen above, that the Farvardin Yasht, a part of which 
treats of the Fravashis, must have been written long before the 
Christian era, because the names of kings like Yalkhash, who did 
yeoman's service to the cause of Zoroastrian religion, do not occur 
there. Therefore, the notion of Fravashis could not have entered into 
Zoroastrianism through Neo-Flatonism. 

t. The other instance of Greek elements in the Avesta, which 
Darmesteter points to, in support of his theory of the post- Alexandrian 
origin of the Avesta, is that of Vohumano. He sapposes, that the 
definition of Vohumano (Bahaman) in the Avesta is well-nigh the 
same as that of the Logos of Philo Judasus. From this alleged 
similarity, he asserts, that Vohumano is the Avesta adaptation of the 
Platonic Logos, and that, therefore, the Avesta texts, which treat of 
Vohumano, are of later origin, t,e,, of the post-Alexandrian period. 
Not only that, but all the Amesha-Speutas, of whom Vohumano is 
a type, also, are a post-Alexandrian development. 

(a) M. Br6al, in one of his learned articles in the ** Journal des 
Savants'* (Dec. 1893, Janvier et Mars ]894), very cleverly refutes 
this line of Darmesteter's reasoning. We learn from Plutarch, that 
the notion of the Amesha-Spentas is a pre-Alexandrian, and not a post- 
Alexandrian development of the ancient Iranian religion. Plutarch in 
his Isis and Osiris (Chs. XL VI. and XL VII.) makes the following 
statement about the ancient Persians. From the fact, that all along, 
Plutarch haa been quoting Theopompus of Chios (B. C. 300), M. 
BtM thinks Theopompus to be his authority. Hang, however, thinks 
Hermippos of Smyrna (B. C. 260) to be his authority. Whoever his 
authority may be, whether Hermippos or Theopompus, a period of 
about 50 years makes very little difference about the antiquity of this 
statement. Plutarch says, **Oromasdes sprang out of the purest 
light; among all things perceived by the senses that element most 
resembles him ; Areimanios sprang out of darkness, and is therefore 
of the same nature with it. Oromasdes, who resides as far beyond 
the sun, as the sun is far from the earth, created six gods (the 
six Ameshe-spentaSy the * archangels ') : the god of ' benevolence 
(Vohaman6) ; the god of truth (Asha-vahishta) ; the god of order 
(Khshathra-vairya) ; the god of wisdom (Armaiti); and the god of 
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wealth and delight in beanty (Hanrvatat and Ameretat). Bat to 
counterbalance him, Areimanios created an equal number of gods 
counteracting those of Oromasdes. Then Oromasdes decorated heaven 
with stars, and placed the star Sirlns (Tishtr ja) at their head as a 
guardian. Afterwards he created twenty-four other gods (Yazatas) and 
set them in an egg/ but Areimanios forthwith created an equal number 
of gods, who opened the egg ; in consequence of this, evil is always 
mingled with good." (Haug's Essays, 2nd Edition, pp. 9-10.) 

I wonder, why Darmesteter has not giyen any explanation of this 
statement of Plutarch, based on the authority of either Theopompus 
(B. 0. 300), or Hermippos (B. C. 250), which clearly destroys the 
theory of the post- Alexandrian development and of the Neo-Platonic 
origin of the notion of the Amesha-Spentas. The passage very clearly 
shows, that the ancient Persians before the time of the Neo-Platonists 
had the notion, not only of the Amesha-Spentas, but also of the 
counteracting demons. 

(b) Again, in considering this snbject, we must bear in mind, that 
the notion of the Amesha-Spentas is a part and parcel of the notion of 
the two spirits or of the so-called Dualistic theory. Now, this notion of 
the two spirits, the Spenta Mainyu and the Angra Mainyu, is specially 
Zoroastrian and pre- Alexandrian. Prof. Darmesteter himself admits 
this (S. B. E. IV., The Vendidad, 2nd ed., p. Ixi.). Therefore the 
notion of the celestial council of the Amesha-Spentas, which is a part 
and parcel of the original notion of the two spirits, must be primarily 
Zoroastrian. 

(c) There is one other consideration. If the A vesta has borrowed 
the notion of Vohumano and the Amesha-Spentas from the Greeks, 
which part of the Avesta it is, that has done so ? Prof. Darmesteter 
does not say, that the whole of the Avesta was written afresh in 
post-Alexandrian times, but he says that only foreign elements were 
added. Now, we find the Amesha-Spentas spoken of in a number 
of passages, in almost the whole of the Avesta. So, if the Amesha- 
Spentas are a foreign element, then the whole of the Avesta is post- 
Alexandrian, a conclusion which Darmesteter himself does not admit. 

For an explanation, why the Neo-Platonism has some of its notions 
resembling those of the Zoroastriaus, one must look to what the 
Neo-Platoni&m was based upon. " Taking the sublimer doctrines of 
Plato as a basis, this school endeavoured to forin a new philosophy, 
which should not ohiy establish an agroonicnt between Plato and 
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Aristotle OQ all leading points o! specitlaitiou, bat bIbo harmoniza the 
Greciaii aad Oriental modes of thought , , . Neo-Pbtouism 
Bought to blond in one grand system all systems of philosophy, 
■II systems of religion . . . Tbe value of NeoPlatonism consisted 
in its endeavour to preserve the whole treasure oE every system of 
philosophy; since it is, in trnth, an advance of philoaephj, to have 
gained a large store of different ideas, and a v«ide review of tbe 
different directions of philosophieal thought." (^Beelun.) 

"Du IB* Bifecle de I'ere ohretieune jnsqu'a VI' les Nco-Platoni- 
ciens entreprirent de fondre la philosophic orieutala avec U pliiloaophie 
greqne, Des tentatives analogues avaient ^t^ faites prec^demment 
par des philosophes jnivs d'Alexandrie, par Aristotle punt etrc et 
Ttainement par Philou dana le I'" siScle." Herein lies, then, tbe 
>ey why some of the notions of the Avesta resemble those of the 
ifeo-Platoniets, It was the Heo-Platonists, who took some of their 
notions from the Persian religion and philosophy as from other 
teligions and philosophies. Darmesteter has jast missed tbe key-jiote, 
and so has tried in vain to find reasons for the similarity of notions in 
tlie Avesta and in Neo-Platonism, 

(C) I4^ovr we come to tbe question oC the so-called Indian elements 
the Avesta. The above considerations, and the ahove-quoted 
statement from PIntarch, destroy the theory, based by Darmesteter, 
upon the names of the three demons, rh., Indra, Sanrva, and 
Ifaunghaithya, opposed to the three Amesha-Spcntas, Asha Vahissta, 
Ehshathra Vairya and Spenta Armaiti. 

(a) From the fact, that the names of the three demons are also 
found in Brahminical works, be thinks that they represent foreign 
Brahminical element, borrowed by the Avesta in later times. Ho says 
"it appears clear thereby that their present character is not the result 
of a prolonged evolution in the inner circle of Zoroastrianism," • The 
above statement from Plutarch contradicts tbisiVi f 0(0, and clearly points 
out that tbe notion of tbe Amesha-Spentas and of their coDnt«raoting 
opponents, the"daeTas," is specially Zoroastrlan and pre-Alexandrian. 
(i) Agfun, Darmesteter points to two paeasges of the Avesta, 
wherein, he supposes, there are references to Gaotama Buddha and 
to Uis religion. Firstly, the word Bnity (Vend. XI., 9 (Bundhi) j 
XIX., 43), which he thinks to be the same as Baodha, is a word whiuh 
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refers to one of the evil forces of the soul. The word occurs among 
other similar words which speak of moral vices. This shows,' thai it is 
^ot a proper noun. 

• (c) Again, Darmesteter points to the word Gaotama in the Farvardin 
Yasht ( Yt, XIII., 16), and says that it is a reference to Gaotama Buddha. 
As it was ** under the Indo-Greeks (first century before Christ ) that 
it (Buddhism) spread widely in the eastern provinces of Iran, ** and 
as'* in the first century of our era Kanishka's coins present, in an 
instructive eclectism, all the deities of the Indo-Scythian empire, 
Greek gods, Brahmanical devas, Buddha, and the principal Yazatas 
of Mazdeism,"^ he concludes that *'if the alleged allusions to 
Buddhism are accepted, the Avesta passages, where they occur, cannot 
have been written earlier than the second century before our era." But 
then the question is, if the Farvardin Yasht, wherein these passages 
occur, were written so late as the second century after' Christ, why is 
it that we do not find therein the names of men like Valkhash who 
had done, according to the Dinkard, important services to the cause of 
the Zoroastriau religion ? The list of the historical personages in the 
Farvardin Yasht was closed long before the Christian era. 

(D) Then Darmesteter speaks at some length about what he calls the 
Jewish elements in the Avesta. This part of the question has been very 
ably handled lately by learned scholars like Dr. Mills and Dr. Cheyne, 
who have tried to show that the Jewish scriptures owe a good deal to 
Zoroastrian scriptures. I will allude to one point only, and close. 
That is the subject of the Deluge. Darmesteter sees, like others^ in 
ihe second chapter of the Vendidad, a description of the Deluge. I 
have shown elsewhere,* that though there are several points which 
are similar in the Hebrew sketch of Noah, and the Avesta sketch of 
Yama or Jamshed, the second chapter of the Vendidad refers not to 
the Deluge, but to the founding and building of the city of Airyana- 
Va^ja. 



1 B. B. B. IV., Vendidad, 2nd edition, Intruduction, p. liv, 
* Vide my Jamshed, Horn and Atash. 
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T^e Belief about tlje future of tlje 
Soul anioijg tlje aqcieqt Egyptians 

aijd Iraqiaijs. 

iSead, 17th June 1897. Dr. P. Peterson, in the Chair.'] 

The belief of the ancient Egyptians, about the future of the soul 
alter death, was similar to that of the ancient Persians, in several points. 
The object of this paper is to determine and examine those points. 

I. 

Firstly, according to Dr. Wiedemann, the ancient Egyptians be- 
lieyed, that '* in addition to his body, man had also an immortal soul. 
This was not considered, as among most races, a simple entity, but 
a composite one : in life, the component parts had been united, at death 
they parted, each to find its own way to the gods.''^ The Avesta has 
a similar belief. Man is made up of body {tanu or hehrpa) and soul. 
As the mortal body is made up of several material parts, so is the 
immortal soul made up of several spiritual parts or faculties. On 
death, the body decomposes and its constituents are mixed up with 
ike different so-called elements of this earth, but the soul ascends to 
hearen, where all its spiritual constituents part company. 

According to the ancient Egyptians, the spiritual constituents of the 
soul are Ka, Ab, Ba, Sakhem^ Silhu^ Khaib, Khu and Osiris.^ 

We read in the Avesta : 

-»ii/d ^yQi\my\ *-Aiya>i>gl>-^ -">*C^1)0^ ^yCif^i^ 

(Ya9na Ha XXVI.— 6.) 

•• We invoke here the life, conscience, intellect, soul and the guid- 
ing spirit of the pious males and females of the Kabanazdishta." 

' BeUgion of the ancient Egyptians, by Alfred Wiedemann, Ph. D., p. 240. 
*lMI,p.242. 
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We learn from this passage, that the ancient Persians beli^ed in 
the existence of five spiritual partt in a msn. On the death of a man^ 
Ms hodj {tarnt) ndmaiDs in this world, and the five spiritoal facakieff 
go to the spiritual world. These fiv« faculties tfr^e as follow :•— 
(1)^ Anghu, i.e.y life or vitality ; (2) DsJhob, r. «., conscience or the inher- 
ent power, which reminds bim todo good and shun evil ; (3) Baodhangh, 
K e^j intellectual faculty ; (4) Urvana, t. e., soul which has the freedom 
to' choose good and evil ; and (5) Fravashi, t. e,y the gufding spirit. 

We will exatniue, how far some of the Avesta spiritual constitiienia 
of the soul agree with the Egyptian eonstituents. 

1. The first of the component parts of a mane's sool^ aecording to 
the Egyptians, was Ka. It corresponds to the Fravashi (t'ardhar) of 
Ihe Aresta in several ways. 

(a) The Egyptian Ka was imagined to be ** similar to a man and 
yet not a man." According to the ancient Persians, the Fravashi of s 
|>erson is the exact prototype of that person and yet not that person 
himself. On the ruins of the Achemenian palaces, we see pictures 
of kings wofi^ipping God. Opposite to them and a little above, 
hovering in the air, we see winged figures which are the exact prote- 
lypes of the Worshipping monarchs. These figures are the Fravashis 
of the monarchs. They are sinular to the monarchs but not the 
monarchs themselves. 

(5) The Ka *^ was beKeved to be an indispensaMe constitiient of 
every being whkh had Hie, Kas bnn^ ascribed to the gods them- 
selves.'"^ Ihis i» true of the Fravashis as well. According to the 
Fravardin Yasht we have the Fravashis of all Fiving beings. Even the 
Yazatas, t. e., the angels, the Amesbaspentas, t. t,^ the archmgels, 
and Ahura Mazda, the Lord himself, have their Fravashis. (Ya^a 
XXIIL— 2) 

\(»^»i )Otf^^>«y** >{2g»»»*>'e)j^ ^^•*tJ>OlH> )0*)0**^ 

'*! invoke with praise the Fravashis of Ahura Mazda and the 
Anieshaspentas, together with all the holy Fravashis of the heavenlj 
Yazatas.** 

> Wiedemann, p. 242. 
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' {r') Again, witli respect to K» the Egyptima believed, that man 
^^ll' included s second self ttble to pass throngb tfaUs or barriers bound 
IteitJKr fey time nor spaoe, and which might exid !or thoas&nJB ol 
'' Thie is trae, to a, oertaJa e^t«nt, oE tbe Fravaslii of tito 
I. The Fravashi of b man esieted thottsands of years after hie 
N«t only that, hot it existed loog before his birth. The birth 
a man is sot a new event i» the history of creation. Bis Froyashi 
lb created by God with the creation of the world. It existed sonae- 
irkeM iu the universe, helping in the work of creation. With the 
^irtli«f the man, it came into «iiatenoe in this world, and after his 
IMth, it still e^gted somewhere in the UDiverse ; and irre^MCtive ei 
Imeand space, it came to this world, when piouely invoked by the living, 
<«t) "Tbe Ka, which had be» the companion «f the body in lih'. 
It death att&ined to iadepeadent exidteace- Ii was to the Ka that 
. prayera and offerings were made."' This is true of the 
FniVBshi of Ute Avesta. la the Fravardin Yasht, wherein tbed.«part- 
)d worthies of ancient Iran are remembered, it is their Fravaahis 
K Forflhars that are invoked, and not their ravins or souls i& simple 
Ktlity. It is in houoar of the Fravashis, that IIk fwieral prayers 
Ud offerings ue made. 

2. Ab, or heart, was the second of the immortal parts of an 
EgyptJan's sonl. According to Wiedemann, " a distinct doctrine was 
Jradnally formulated as to the part played by the heart in the next 
world and how it was to be recovered by its owner. This taught, 
■hat after de«th the heart led an indqwndent existence, journeying 
e throDgh the Underworld until it met the deceased in the Hall 
of Judgment." 

From this description, it appears, that the Egyptian Ab oorrespondB 
io the Oaena or coiiscieuce of the Avcata' in several ways, (a) Just 
i theEgyptian Ab joarneye alone and meets the deceased in thi' 
Sail of Judgment, so we find from the Ave^ta and Pahlavi books, that 
L, after being separated at death, meets the deceased ngain on the 
third day after death in the Judgment Hall before Moher Diivar. i. «.. 
Kebw the Judge, 

If the deceased haa led a good and virtuous life, his Dn$na or 
Kinsotenca appears before him in the form of a handsome mRiden. 
RTe read in the Viehtasp Yasht (Yt. XXIV.— 60): 



ID, p, 240. ' Wiedemann, p. gil. 

» Th» PbUiivI eqniraleuta of DabiB art htnaihui or i^jiMr, i ., 
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-.>/>*i J»»»»|ct^i(^i' Jtt»iii»/-tf/Ji -Mjj/tyf^ <H|^**9 "**WJi[3 

«J(^>iui^j(^^i»/j) )J^6^3 -Moi>)H) *J^^i<7^ 

«* It appears to him, as iF, in that (wind) comes his own Da6na 
(consoienoe), in the form of a maiden, that is handsome, heantiful, white* 
armed, brave, well-formed, tall, with large breasts and well-fonned 
body, well-born, of noble descent, of fifteen years of age, 4s beautiful 
in the growth of her body as the most beautiful object in creation." 

The nacl6kht Nask (II., 22-23) and VirM-n&meh (IV., 18-20) give 
similar passages. The Minokherad says the same thing about the 

KunashnS (t)H)U^) of a deceased person (II., 125). Here Kunashnfi 

is the Pahlayi equivalent of the Avesta Da6na, and means one's deed, 
or actions. 

The Vendid&d (XIX., 29-30) also gives a similar passage, but the 
word there used is Baodhangh, which, though one of the immorta 
constituents of the soul, is, according to the Avesta, a little different 
from Da^na. The Vendidad seems to use it as an equivalent of Dafina 

Again, if the deceased ha$ led a bad and vicious life, his Da6na 
fippears before him in the form of a hideous ugly woman. We read 
in Viraf-nameh (XVII., 12 Hoshangji and Hang's Text p. 46). 



** He saw in that wind his own conscience and deeds (in the form 
of) a woman, loose, dirty, polluted, furious, with bent knees, back- 
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liipiped, 80 endlessly spotted that one spot over-reached another spot 
as if she were a polluted, dirty, stinking, noxious animaU" 

The Minokherad also says that in the case of a vicious man, his 
ccmscience appears before him in the form of an unmaidenly maiden 

(II., 167 Foster Darab's Text p. 14). -m) y»^)^ J>) -^JVl^) 

This is what is termed a "noble allegory" by Dr. Cheyne, who 
thinks, that *' at any rate, this Zoroastrian allegory suggested the 
Tahnudic story of the three bards of ministering angels who meet the 
Boul of the pious man, and the three bards of wounding angels who 
meet the bad man when he dies." (The Bampton Lectures. — The 
Origin of the Psalter (1891), p. 437.) 

(6) Again, the belief of the Egyptians, about this Ab (Heart), was, 

that " it is not the heart which sins, but only its fleshly envelope. 

The heart was and still remained pure and in the Underworld 

accused its earthly covering of any impurities contracted. Only if the 

latter was pure did it return to its place ; otherwise it probably dwelt 

in a place set apart as the Abode of Hearts and so devoted its former 

possessoT to destruction." 

Well nigh similar is the case with the Daena, or conscience 'of the 
A vesta. When it appears before the deceased, in the form of a 

woman, on the third day after death, at the time of his being judged 

by Meher the Judge, she gives credit to the deceased for her being 

comely and handsome or accuses him for her beiug ugly and irksome, 

according as the man is virtuous or vicious. 

In the case of a virtuous man, his Daena (conscience), appearing 

in the form of a beautiful damsel, praises the good actions of the 

deceased, or, as the Egyptians said, gives evidence in favour of the 

deceased and gives to him all the credit for her being handsome. She 

says, '* I am thy good thoughts, good words and good deeds .... 

thou hast made me more lovely, more beautiful, more desirable, &c." 

(H^6kt Nask II., 25-30). In the same way, in the case of a vicious 

man, bis Da6na or conscience, appearing before him in the form of an 

ugly woman, accuses him of having made her ugly and filthy. She 

flays, " Oh man of evil thoughts, evil words and evil deeds ! I am 

thy had deeds. It is on account of thy desire and deeds that I am 

ngly Mid hideous, &c." (Vir&f-Nameh XVII., 14, 15). 

I Wiedemann, p. S87. 
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3* The third component immortal part of a man, was, according 
to the Egyptians, the Ba, which, Prof. Wiedemann says, '*cor^ 
responds to our idea of the soul. It was imagined as being io the 
form of a bird usaally with human head." This £a of the Egyptians 
corresponds to the Urvan, (raviln) or, ' soul, of the Persians, but there 
is one important difference, r/x., that when the Egyptians imagined 
the Ba, i, e., the Avesta Urvan, or soul, to be in the form of a birdv 
the ancient Persians imagined the Fravashi (the Ka of the Egyptians) 
to be in the form of a bird. 

According to the Fravardin Yasht (Yt. XIII., 70), when a pious 
king invokes the Fravashis to his help, '^ they fly to his help in the 
form of a bird-like man with good wings." 

4. The Sekhem was another important immortal component ol 
the soul among the Egyptians. According to Wiedemann, it is '* the 
personified power of strength of the deceased." This seems to cor- 
respond with the " Anghu " of the Ayesta, which is the life-gimg 
faculty or the power of vitality. In chapter LV of the Ya9na (s. 1), 
where the mortal and the immortal component parts of a man's body 
and soul are spoken of, we have the word ' Tevishi' used in the place 
of * Anghu*, in the passage, we have quoted in the beginning. This 
shows that * Tevishi' was understood to be an equivalent of ' Anghu*' 

Now the word *Tevishi' derived from >^ = ^ ^^LJt^J ». e., tobs 

able, to be strong, means * strength or power.' This, then, corresponds 
exactly with the Sekhem of the Egyptians, as described by Wiedemann. 

5. Now, there remains one word of the Avesta passage, which 
remains to be compared, and that is Baodhangh. But, as we said 
above, the Vendidad uses the term as an equivalent of DaSna. In the 
above passage of the Ya^na (LV., ]) also, the word Dadna is altogether 
omitted, and the word * Baodhangh' is used. This shews, that there 
was a very slight shade of difference between Daena and Baodhangh 
as two immortal component parts of the soul. 

II. 

The next point, wherein the Avesta and Egyptian beliefs about the 
future of the soul agree, is that of the judgment after death. 
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According to the Egyptians, the deceased went before Osiris to be 
judged for his past actions.^ According to the Avesta, it is before 
Hithra or MehSr, that the souls of the deceased appear to be judged. 

(a) It is said that an ancient name of Osiris was Hysiris, which 
meant * manj-ejed.' In the same way, according to the Avesta, Mithra 
was called Ba^yard-ChashmaDa, i. e., " a thousand-eyed." 

(ii) Again, Osiris was considered to be a Diyinity of the Sun ;* 
so was Mithra acknowledged to be the angel presiding oyer Light. 
Hithra is always associated with Hyare-khshaeta or Khorshed, t. e., 
the Son. 

(c) Osiris holds a sceptre and a flail which is a club-like instru-^ 
mant, as symbols of his power.' Mithra also has his ' yazra/ t . e., 
xnace, or club, as a symbol of authority to be struck oyer *' the heads of 
Ticioas persons" (Eamlr8dha paiti da^yanAm^ Khorshed Nyaish, 15). 

(d) As Osiris has a weighing scale before him to weigh the good 
and the bad actions of a person,^ so has Mithra one (tardzinUdriK) 
before him (Min6kherad II., 119). 

(e) Both, among the Egyptians and the ancient Persians, the souh 
of the deceased are led before the presiding judge by some god or 
angel. Among the Egyptians, it is Annubis, that leads them before 
Osiris, and among the ancient Persians, it is Sraosh, Ram and Beha- 
libn, that lead them before Mithra (Minokherad II., 115). 

(f) Osiris is helped in his work of Judgment by some other 
gods. So is Mithra helped by some other Yazatas, t. e., angels 
(Virif, v., 5). 

It is Annbis that is in charge of the weighing scales among the^ 
Kfi»yP^^<^8* It is RashnS that holds this office among the Persians^ 
Vir&f, v., 5.) 

It is Horns among the Egyptians, that superintents the work of 
weighing. It is Astad among the Persians, that does the similar work. 
As the Horns of the Egyptians is a god of truth, so the Astad, of 
the Persians, is an angel of justice and truth. 

Among the Egyptians, Thoth acts as a scribe of the gods and sets 
down the result of the proceedings. Among the Persians, Mithra^ 



> Wiedemann, p. 217. * Wiedemann, p. 215. 

• Wiedemann, p. 217. 248. « P. 248. 

• The names of the Zoroaeirian angels taking a part in the work of 
jadgmcnt, loggeBt another of compaiison between the ancient Egyptians 
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himself is an accoant-taker. ^^^^ ^^HV nySkhah hamdrgar 

(Dadistan-i-Dini XIV., 8). 

2. In both the nations, the sonls of the deceased go into the Higher 
world repeating some words expressive of their feeling. According 
to the Egyptians, the deceased, while entering the Judgment Hall^ 
said: 

« Hail to you, ye lords of the Two Truths ! Hail to the Great God 
Lord of the Two Truths , , . . I bring unto you Truth, I 
destroy the Evil for you." 

Compare with these, the words of a pious soul among the Zoro- 
astrians. Ushta ahmai yahmai nshta-kahmai-chit, t. g., *«Hail to him 
who (brings) happiness to others." (Ya^na XLIIL, 1.) 

III. 

Both the nations believed in Resurrection. As Pettigrew says:. 
" Believing in the immortality of the soul, the ancient Egyptians 
Conceived that they were retaining the soul within the body as long 
as the form of the body could be preserved entire, or were facilitating 
the reunion of it with the body, at the day of resurrection, by preserv- 
ing the body from corruption." 

Thus we see that one of the two objects, and the principal object, of 
the Egyptians, in preserving their bodies entire, as mummies, was to 
provide for the resurrection. They embalmed and preserved not only 

and Zoroastrians. Accurding to both, the days of the month and the months 
are assigned to some gods or angels. 

According to Herodotus (II., 82 Bary's translation (1889) p. 125), •'each 
month and day is assignad to some particular god *' among the Egyptians. We 
^d the same among the Zoroastrians. All the 80 days of a Parsee month and all 
the 12 months of a Parsee year are named after particular ' yazatas ' or angels* 

The Egyptians intercalated five whole days at the end of the three hundred 
and sixty dayp of the Egyptian year* As Dr. Wiedemann says, ** The old 
Egyptian year consisted of twelve months of thirty days each^ and in order to 
bring this into closer conformity with the true year there were added to it the 
so-called Epagomenal days, which even at an early period were celebrated 
in certain temples as those on which the five gods of the Osirian cycle were 
bom»'(p. 21). 

The Zoroastrians have a similar intercalation of the year, and even now the 
last five days of the year so added, Icnown as the * gath^ ' days, are celebrated 
in the temples as the most sacred of the Parsee holidays. They are named 
after the five * gdthlis ' or sacred hymns, in honour of God and His Bealm 
written by Zoroaster himself. 

i A History of Egyptian Mummies, by Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, p. 13, 
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the hodj^ vkkh tl>eT caUa-i Kha (i^r Xa). bet jlIso ibe iniestiiM's^ iIm 
hearty langa aod liver.^ These four ini^emal OT^azis vere, as it veiv, 
givem at the time d banal in the chai^ge of foar eods to be preserr^d 
cntin, and to be lepfodvoed at the time of reeorrectioii. 

Xow, the aadent Pereiaos also bahered in ResorrecUoii, bat 
thej did not think it D^cessarj to preserre the dead bodies entire for 
that pQipoee. At first, ther thought, that the preserration of the bones 
was sofficient for the pnrp*C'se of lesamction. One Saoeshyant, who 
win appear at the end of this cvcle, will raise the dead from iheir 
bonea (^^)- He wms called Astrai-eietA, i . e^ odo, who mak^ the 
poasesaors of bones rise ap. Hence arose, at onetime, in ancient Persia 
the cnstom of preserring the bones (Ast. ifnl^L. os ^ot^s***! in 
Afltodans or Ossuaries.*) 

LaUerlj, the necessity of preserving bones in separate A^^toxidua 
(receptacles of hemes) or ossaaries was, gradually done away with, 
and we find that the Bnndehesh gives a more rational way of 
dealing with the ancient belief of raising the dead from the bones It 
says, that when God will resoscitate this world and raise tlie deaii, he 
would do so from the material of this earth, to which the ditTor^'ui 
material components of a man*s lx>dy are entrusted. It says thnt at 
the time of the resurrection, when the dead will be made to rise a^aiu , 
their bones will be claimed from the earth, where they have Ihhsu rtHluo* 
ed to the state of dust, their blood from water, their hair from tnn^s 
and their life from fire (S. B. E. V. West Chap. XXX., 6). 

IV. 

Now rises the question, How shall we account for tlie above points 
of marked similarity between the beliefs of those two ancient nations, 
the Egyptians and the Persians ? 

The answer is, that both thpso nations had their honiOH in (\uitral 
Asia. The ancient Egyptians were Asiatics by origin and not Africans. 

Wilkinson' says : — ** Every one who considers the features, 
the language and other peculiarities of the ancient Egyptians, 
will feel convinced that they arc not of African extraction, but 

1 Wiedemann, p. 234-85. 

• Vide my paper on " A Persian Coffin said to be 8,000 yeftrs old sout lo tho 
Maseam of the Society by Mr. MHlcolm of Bushiie," in the Journal of \\w 
Anthropological Society, Vol. I, No. 7. 

' MannetB and Customs of the Ancient Egyptiau'*, hy J. Q. WUkiiwon, 
VoL I., p. 3. 
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that they bear the evident stamp of an Asiatic orign • • • , 
And il features and other external appearances are insufficient 
to establish this fact, the formation of the skull, which is decidedly of 
the Caucasian variety, must remove all doubts of their valley having 
been peopled from the East .... There has always been 
a striking resemblance between the Egyptians and As'atics, both as to 
their manners, customs, language and religion ; and some authors have 
considered the valley, they inhabited to belong to Asia rather than 
to Africa. • • • In manner, language, and many other respects, 
Egypt was certainly more Asiatic than African. It is not improbable 
that those two nations (the Hindus and Egyptians) may have proceeded 
from the same original stock and have migrated southwards from their 
parent country in Central Asia." 

Not only were they foreigners to a certain extent in Africa, but in 
their adopted country of Egypt itself, they, as Dr. Wiedemann says, 
"did not exclude foreign deities from their pantheon. They never 
questioned the divinity of the gods of the races with which they came 
in contact, but accepted it in each case as an established fact. To 
them, an exceptionally powerful nation was in itself a proof of that 
nation's possession of an exceptionally mighty god, whom the dwellers 
in the Valley of the Nile were, therefore, eager to receive into the 
ranks of Egyptian deities, that they might gain his protection for 
themselves by means of prayers and offerings and at the same time 
alienate his affection from his native land.*'^ 

Among the deities of the Asiatic origin, so adopted, was one Astarte 
which was the Ardviyura Anahita of the ancient Persians, the Anaitis 
of the Romans. 



* Wiedemaun, p. 148. 
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The Cities of Irai] as described 

iq tl]e old fahlavi Treatise of 

Shatroiha-i-Airaij. 



[^Rend 26ih January 1898. Dr. Gerson Da Cunha in the Chair.'] 

I. 

•• Shatroilia-i-Airan, " or " The Cities of Iran," is the name of an old 
Pahlavi treatise, lately published for the first time, with some other 
Pahlari treatises by the late lamented Dastar Dr. Jamaspji 
HinocheherjL The book purports to give the names of the founders 
of some of the known cities of Western and Central Asia, that 
had, at one time or another, passed into the hands of the ancient 
Persians. It has not been hitherto translated in any language.^ 
The object of this paper is to identify these cities, and to give a few 
points of geographical and historical importance about them» as 
presented bj this treatise. 

This treatise seems to h&ye been written a long time after the 
Hahomedan conquest of Persia. In the Pahlavi Bundehesh,^ the 

country of Syria is spoken of as Siiristan (f^^X)V t. &•> the 

country of Suria or Syria, just as Cabulistan is the country of Cabul. 
It is spoken of, as the country, from which the Frat or the Euphrates 
runs. Sham is the name given to Syria by Mahomedan writers. Ac- 
cording to Ma^oudi,^ Syria was called Sham ^U because it is situated 
on the left (ehimal) of Kaabah; and Yemen was so called, because 
it is situated on the right (yemin) of Kaabah. The king of Yemen 

> The late lamented Dr. Darmesteter has translated two paasages in hia 
•« Textes Pehlvis relatifs aa Judaiame," (Revue des itudes Juives, T. XVIIl.) 
Beuzl^me Parlie, p. 41. 

« Jnitt, p. 61, 1. 1%. S. B. E. v., Ch. XX., 10. Vide my Bundehesh, p. 93. 

* Ha90udi, traduit par B. Do Meynard, Yoi. III., p. 139. 
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(Arabia Felix) is spoken of in the Pahlavi books as tdztkdn malek^ 

4*c rVeyV or 'Udeikdn shdh'^ -MX) r^*^f, ». c, the king of the Arabs. 
But in this treatise, these countries are known, not by their old names of 
Siiristan and ** the country of the Taziks," but by their later names 
of Sham and Yemen. This fact then shews, that it was written after 
the time of Mahomed, when these new names came into use. In 
what is called, the Iranian or the grand Bundehesh, the name Sh&m does 
occur once (S. B. E., Vol. XLVI[., p. 151, n; 3), but the word seems to 
have been miswritten for Ami, which is found ia the later copies. That 
it is a mistake of the last revising Editor, appears from the fact, that, 
he says, that the land of Surak was called Sham. Now the land of 
Surak, from which the river Arag is represented as flowing, is 
evidently the country of Sogdiana and not Syria. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains, that, though there is a mistake in the identification, yet 
the name ** Sham " was known to the revising Editor of the Bundehesh. 
But, in that case, we must remember, that tlie revising Editor seems to 
have done his work, as late as the end of the ninth century .2 So, it 
is possible, that the Pahlavi writers began to use the name in the 
ninth cntury. That probably is the date of our treatise. 

Again, we find in no other Pahlavi work, the name of Africa, 
which is here called ** Farika." Many Persian writers even, when 
they spoke of Africa, spoke of it, as the country of the Magreb, or the 
West. Just as at present, the European nations speak of 
Turkey and the adjoiuing countries, as the East, and of China 
find Japan, as the Further East, so, the ancient Asiatic authors spoke 
of Africa — of course, by Africa, they understood only Egypt and 
the northern portion of Africa, with which they had come into contact-^ 
as, the Magreb, or the country of the West. The country of Egypt is 
spoken of in some Pahlavi books as Misr, but the term Africa is 
not used at all. Therefore, the use of this name in our book, also 
points to its later origin, at a time when tlie name Africa began to be 
used more commonly in Persia, after the Mahomedan conquest. It 
is noteworthy, that among the places mentioned in our books, the name 
of Egypt or Misr is conspicuous by its absence, though the country 

1 Dinkard. Tehmuras*8 MS. extra leaves after p. 308. S. B. E., Vol.XXXVII., 
p. 28. Bk. VIII., Ch. XIII., 9. BinA-i-Farvardin YAm-i-Khurdad— Dastur 
Jamaspjl's Edition, p. 103, s. 14. 

• S. B. E., Vol. V. West. Bundehesh Introduction, p. 43. Vide my Bunde- 
besh Introduction, pp. 18-19. 
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waa, at one tune, raled over by tbeancient Persians. So, it appears, 
that by the name Farika of Africa, which laterly became common in 
Persia, our author meant the country of Egypt. According to 
Ha9oadiy the country had derirved its name from one Afrike, son of 
Abrahah (/^^l 4:^ ij^^O' ^^^^^^ founded it. 

There is one- other city, an allusion to- which in the book, points to 
the fact, that the book could not have been written, or at least finished^ 
earlier than the beginning of the ninth century, or the end of the eighth 
centary. It is the town of Bagdad. Its foundation fs attributed to 
one Abou Jafar, who was aho called Abou Davaiiik, This personage 
was the Khalif Abou Jaffer Mansour, who had, according to Ebn 
Haokal,.^ built the celebrated city since the introduction of Islam. 
This is the only town in the list of the cities of this book, the foundation 
of which is attributed to a Mahomedan ruler. Our book gives Abou 
DavAnik, as the other name of this prince, and it is confirmed by Tabari 
(2^otenberg IV, p. 324)^ according to whom, his whole name was Abou 
Djafar Mansour Abou'l Dawaniq. Now this prince began to reign in 
Hijri 136 (A. D, 754), and buUt the town of Bagdad in Hijri 145 
(A, D* 763). This shows, then, thai the book must have been 
written at the end. of the eighth century or in the ninth century. 

11. 

Altogether 111 cities are referred to in this treatise. Out of this 
number, 52 are enumerated with the names of the founders ot most of 
them.. Withr^few exceptions,, these cities are grouped in large divisions. 
The first three divisions arc separated by the common use of the words 
'* In the direction of " (pavan Jcoste). 

The first group is that of the cities of Ehorasan, which is considered 
to be a very large province. As Kinneir says, " Tlie vast province of 
Khorassan has for its boundaries the Oxus and country of Bulkb, to 
the N. E. and E., Cabal and Seistan to the S., and to the W. the 
provinces of Irak, Asterabad, and- Dahestan."^- The cities mentioned 
as those belonging to Khorasan are 17. They are the following: — 
Samarcand, a city in Balkh,^ Khvarzem, Maruv-rud, Meruv (Merv), 
Harai (Herat), Pushen (Pusheng), TAs (Mashad) Nio-Shapuhar (Nis- 
h^pnr), Kain, Dahistan, Komis, and five cities bearing- the name of 

Khnsmi. 

- — ■ — ■ - - ■ ■ — ^ — — 

» Ousley's Orieutal Geography, p. 6^, 

• A Geograpbioal Memoir of the Persian Erarpife, by Kinneir, p. 169. 

^ The Pablavi name can )je t/iken as that of Bokhilird also. 
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Tbe second group is that of the cities in the direction of Khar- 
baran, t. e., Kharar (Pavan kost-i-Khurbaran). Khavar is the name 
of a district in Khorasao. But the very first name in this groap, 
rif ., Ctesiphon, shows that it is not the district of that name, that is 
mentioned here. Here, the word is used as a commom noun in the 
«ense of *^the west." In this group of the western cities, we find the 
following :— 

Ctesiphon, 

Sasur (Sarsur). 

Hirleh (Hilleh). 

Bawir (Babylon). 

Hairat or Hirat (Hira). 

Hamdun» 

One city in Mah in the direction of Nehavand and in the district 
of Vahram-^Tand. 

Twenty cities in the country of Padashkvargar (the mountain 
district on the south of the Caspian , including the provinces of 
Tabaristan, Mazandarau, and Glielan)^ 

Mofiut. 

Nine cities in Jazeereh (Mesopotamia). 

Twenty-four cities in the land of Syria, Africa, Cufa, Mecca, 
and Medineh. 

The third group of cities is that of Nim-ruz or Seistan. As Sir F, J. 
Goldsmid says, **I4 is somewhat embarrassing at the present day, to 
define the limits of the province of Sistan. We may suppose two 
territories^ one compact and concentrated, which may be termed 

* Sistan Proper,' the other detached and irregular, which may be termed 

• Outer Sistan.' " i 

The following are the cities of SeistAn : — 

Carul (Cabul), RAvad (Rebat), Bost, FariAv (Fariab), Zarulastan, 
and Zarang (Uooshak). 



1 ,, Journey from Bunder Abbas to Meshed hj Sistan," by S4r F. J. Goldsmid, 
Proceedings of the Koyal Geographical Society, Vol. XXII., p. 88. 
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The fourth gronp \b that of the towns of Kirmin and P^rs. It 
contains the following towns : — 

Kenuan, Veh Artashir, Stakhar (Istakhar or Persepolis), Parab- 
gird near Shiraz, Yish-Shapuhar, Artashir Gadman or 
Firoosabad, and Touj. 

The fifth group forms the towns of Khozistan, which are the 
following : — 

Oharmazd-Artashir or AhwAz, Ram Oharmazd, Shas, Shnster, 
Yandn-i-Shapahar, Airan-kird-Shapuhar, Nahar Tirak, 
Simian, Kharajast, Askar (Askar Moukarram), Veh (Hey)^ 
Ga^ (Ispahan)^ Khajr^n (Kazeronn),. Adjan, and Kard. 

The sixth and the last group contains towns, which cannot be 
ascribed to any eae province. They belong to dif^rent provinces in 
different directions. They are the following : — 

Ashkar (2iid)v Ataropatakan (Adarbaijan), Ninav (Nineveh), 
Ganj^, Amoi (Amul), and Bagdad* 

III. 

We wiB now speak of the cities in detail. 

Samftrcand* — Oar Pahlavi book attributes the foundation of 
Samarcand to Kaus of Kob4d of the Kyanian dynasty of Persia, and its 
completion to his son, Siavakbah. Tabari say», that Samarcand was 
fonnded in the reign of Kobad, bat he attributes its fonndation to one 
Sunar (Schamar), a general of Tobba abou-Karib^ a king of Yemen. ^ 
Ma^oodi also attributes its foundation to Samar.^ Tabari, later on, 
says, tbat Alexander the Great founded it. When oriental writers 
speak of the foundation of a city, we must not always nnder stand by 
that term, its original foundation, but its being rebuilt or decorated or 
enlarged, Edrisi says this more clearly : '* Samaroande doit sa 
fondation an Toba-el-Akbar^ (roi de 1' Arabie Heureuse), et ses pro- 
gpres k Dhoul-Oameln (Alexandre le Grand)."* 

The Sh4h-ndmeh throws no further liorbt ou the question of the 
foundation of Samarcand. What we learn from this book, is merely 
this, that at one time, it belonged to the Persians, that latterly Afrasiab, 
the Tnr&nian, had taken it away from their hands, and that in accord- 

> Tabari par Zot«nberg II., pp. 8], 82, 157. 

* Urnqovdi par Bar bier de Mojnard I., p. 352. 

' He is Ibe same as the Tobbn abou-KariN of Tabari, the mtteter of Samar. 

« Q^pn^hied'Edrisi, par Jnnbert, II., p. 198. 
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anoe with one of the terms of peace made with Siav&khsli, the son of 
KauSy it went back into the hands of the Persians.^ It appears then, 
thai Kaas must have begun building it, when it was captured by 
Afrasiab, and that Siavakhsb finished it, on regaining it^ according to 
the terms of peace. Though Tabari, Ma^oudi, Edrisi, and Firdousl 
do not directly support our Pahlayi book in its statement, that KAus 
founded it, other oriental writers do, '' Samarkand remonte a la plus 
haute antiquity. Les annales de I'Orient musulman en rapportent la 
f ondation sous le nom de Sogdo (d' ou Sogdiane) k V 6poque heroique 
de rhistoire persane, en Tattribuant au Keianide KewKaous file de 
Kei-Bloubad.2 

There is one statement about Samarcand in this new treatise, which 
throws^ some light upon the locality of one of the two celebrated 
libraries of ancient Persia. 

We find, what Dr. West calls, « The Traditional History of the 
Zoroastrian Scriptures '' in several Pahalavi books.' According to 
that history, when Zoroaster revealed his new religion, Kai Vishtilsp, 
the then ruler of Persia, asked him to write down the scriptures. The 
king ordered, that the original be kept in the treasury of Shapigan or 
Shaspigan^ and that an authentic copy be deposited in Dazh-i-Napisht, 
i,e^ the castle of written documents. Thus, two great libraries were 
established, the one of Shapigan, and the other of Dazh-i-Kapisht. 
On the invasion of Persia by Alexander the Great, who, on account of 
the devastations that he committed, is termed **' the evil-destined 
villain" {mdr-i-dush-g adman) tkiid "the cnTsedL(gaza8ht6) Alexiedar," 
the latter was destroyed by fire by his troops. 

The books in the Kbrary, attached to the treasury oi Shapigan, fell 
into the hands of the Arumans, i.e,, the Greeks of those provinces, 
which latterly formed a part of the Eastern Empire of the Romans, 
and they were translated into Greek. Our Pahlavi book also refers 

1 Mohl. 11., p. 272, 11. 9i3-24. The ruins of AfrfiBiAb arc still pointed out 
to travellers at Samarcand. " Through the Heart of iksia," by Bonvalot^ 
(Vol. IL, pp. 7, 31.) 

s Nouveau Dictionnaire de O^ographle Universelle (1892). Vide the word 
Samarkand. 

' Dinkard Bk. III., Hang's Introduotion to the Zend Pahlavi Glossary of 
Dastur Dr. Hoshangji, pp. xxzi.-xxxviii. West^s Dinkard, S. B. E., Vol. xzxvii., 
pp. xxx.-xxxi., pp. 412.413. Ardai VirAf NAmeh, chip. I., 1-15. Vide Tauaar's 
letter to the King of TabaHstan, Journal Asiatique, NeuTi^me Serie Tome III. 
(March, April, May, June, 1894). p. 516. 
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to this iraditi»iial hiitory in s few words. It ssjt that the foundation 
of the eitj of Sainwcaad, which is situated in the prorince of Khoras&u 
(or the Eaatem districts), was laid bj king Kaas of Kobad, and that 
the cilj was completed by his son Siarakhsh. Kaikhosra» the son of 
Siivakhah, was born there, and he had bailt therein a glorious dn^ 
temple. The book then proceeds to say: 

**In the endy Zoroaster brought the religion and by the order of king 
Yishtisp wrote 1,200 * pargarcU ' (chapters) of religious writings on 
golden taUets and deposited them in the treasury of that Fire-temple. 
At last the accursed Sikandar (Alexiinder) burnt and threw into the 
mer the (collection of the) religious writings (Diukard) of seven 
kings." {Vkie my Aiyadgar-i-Zoriran, &c., p. 55.) 

This passage, not only repeats, what is already said in the aboTO- 
naraed PahlaTi works about the early part of the traditional history 
of the Zoroastrian scriptures, but says something more. It says, that 
the writings burnt by Alexander were not only those of Zoroaster 
alone, but also the religious literature collected by seven kings.^ 

Xow, where were the two libraries of the Zoroastrian books situated 7 
The one of the Dazh-i-Kapisht, which was banit by Alexander, 
was situated, according to the Dinkard, in the country of Ir&n 
{Airdn Shaira. The Zend Pahlavi Glossary, XXXII.). It appears 
from the Ardai Viraf-Nameh (ch. I., 4), that the city of Iran, in 
which it was situated, was Stakhar-i-Papakan, i.e., Istakhar or 
Persepolis of Ardesir Babegan. As to the second library, viz., that 
of Shaspigan, its situation has not been as yet settled. Dr. Hang^ 

^ Though the number of kings mentioned here is seven, we find later on 
that the names of eight king^ are enumerated. They are Jam (Jamshed) 
AxidahAka (Zoh&k), Feridun, Minocheher, K&os, Kal Ehosru, LohrAsp, and 
T1sht48p. The reason, why, though eight kings are enumerated, the religious 
vnritings (Dinkard) of only seven kings are said to have been collected, is, 
that the King Asidah&k or Zoh&k is not taken into consideration. The names 
of the prominent kings of Inln, commencing from Jamshed, are mentioned 
one by onoy and AzidahAk's name is also mentioned as that of a prominent 
king, but he was an irreligious monarch, and so, as such, could not have written 
or collected any religious works. The fact, that AzidahAk is not considered by 
the author to haye been a monarch, who contributed anything to the collection 
of religious writings in the library attached to the flre-temple in Samarcand, 
is clear from the fact, that, while we find in the text, the words *»ak'i' (that 
of, i.«,y the Ahuddi or sovereignty of), repeated before ail the monarohs, we do 
not find tliem repeated before the name of Avid ah A ka. 

* Zand PahlaTi Gloesary of Dastnr Uoshangji, Introduction, p. XXXYI. n.2. 
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thought, that ShaspigAn ** was* perhaps, the name of the fort at 
FasargadaB where Cyrus was baried." But our book seems to settle 
the question, and says, that the other library was at Samarcand. It 
was attached to the great iire-temple of that city, founded originally by 
king Kaikhosru. Samarcand, though, now and then, under the terri« 
tories belonging to Iran, was not, strictly speaking, a city of Iron 
(Iran Shatra), as Istakhar was. It was, now and then, a Turanian 
city. Hence, it is, that the library of Dazh-i-Napisht is specially^ 
spoken of, as situated in the city of Ir^n, as distinguished from the 
library of Shaspigan, situated in Samarcand, which was more a 
Turanian city than an Ir^ian one. 

But, there is one difficulty, presented by our text, which would 
prevent us from settling the question, that the Shaspigan Library 
was situated in Samarcand. It is this, that our text says of the 
Samarcand Library also, that it was burnt by Alexander, and not only 
that, but that its contents were thrown into the river. As a matter 
of fact, we know that the ShaspigAn Library was not immediately 
burnt by Alexander, but that most of its books were translated by 
the Greeks into their own language, and that it was some of these 
translations, that Tansar or Taosar made use of, in reviving the 
ancient literature of Iran in the reign of Ardesir Babegan.^ I think, 
that the writer of our Pahlavi treatise has committed a mistake in 
saying, that the library of Samarcand was burnt by Alexander* 
The mistake seems to me to have arisen from the fact of mistaking 
one place for another, their names being identical. We hare 
seen, that the library burnt was that of Dazh-i-Kapisht, situated in 
Istakhar. Now, it appears from Ebn Haukal's Oriental Geography,* 
that there is near Samarcand also, a district of the name of Istakhar, 
and that there is also a river of that name passing from the 
district. This identity of the names of two places, seems to 
have led the author of the Pahlavi treatise, into the mistake of 
saying, that the library of Samarcand was burnt by Alexander, 
and not only that, but that its contents were thrown into the river. 
The statement in the older books of the Dinkard and the Yirfif- 
Nameh, tliat the library (of Dazh-i-Napisht) at Istakhar was burnt 

1 Vide my paper on ** The Antiqaity of the Avesta/' in the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX., .No. 52. Vide above 
pp. 111-136. 

• Sir Wm. Oualey'g Oriental Geography of Ebn llaukal, pp. 255-256. 
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by Alexftndo]^, seems to have led the antliov to the mistake of taking 
one Istakhar for another, the Istakhar of Pars for the Istakhar of 
Samarcand. Thus then, oar treatise seems to settle the question of 
the locality of the library of Shaspigan, the second library of Iran. 

Balkh or BokhAr&- — The second city of Khorasan, referred to 

in our treatise, is Bakhar-i-Namik (yyt ^^). It is the beautiful 

Biikhdhi {Bdkhdhim Srirdm) of the Vendidad (I, 7), spoken of, as 

B&khar-i-Nyok (^Y) ^^(£jt) in the Pahlavi translation. This Bakhar or 

Bakhal of the Pahlavi Vendidad, is identified by some with Balkh, and 
by others with Bokhara. One manuscript of the Pahlavi Vendidad in 
my possession, identifies the Bakhdhi of the Avesta with both Balkh 

and Bokhari (^ri '^-HJJ fli Balkh Bokhara nyok). Now, if we take 
this city to be Balkh, Ma^oudi speaks of it, as ti-^| iJj i.e., the 

beautifal Balkh *, which epithet curreftpond* to the Sriram (6^rt^» 
t. e.f the beautiful) of the Avesta^ 

Coming to tlie name of its founder, we ^nd, that our book attrilmtes 
the foundation of a place called Nov/izak in this city to Asfandiar, the 
son of King Gashta.sp. N^> other oriental work connects the name ot 
Asfandiar with Balkh. Macoudi, Yakoat - and Mirkhor.d ^ attribute 
the foundation of Balkh to Lohrasp, the grandfather of Asfandiur. 
Lohrasp was there for*; ca'.l^d Balkhi by some. According to the same 
historians, some attribat^^ ha fecundation to Kayomars, some to Kaus, 
and some to Alexander the Great. According to Kinneir some 
oriental writers attrilxii^ it to Taimuras.^ 

According to Talari^, LohraSp built there a residence, which he 
called HoQsna (^^-^). This i* the Al Ha-na (i>-*^t) of Ma^judi, 
above referred to. Cazvini attributes its lonn'lation to Kaiomars. • 

t Ma^oodi par B. de ^lernard II., p. 121. 

• Dtetiomiaire de la Perbfr, {#^r B. de MejuaH. p. 112. 

s Sbea*a HirkhmA, p. &9. MunM Naval Klkhorta Lacknow EdH^oa U 
187^, VoL I , p. 150 

• KiBDeir'a Pertivi Etcpirrj. p, \kl. The KoTiiak, refe rr ed to berc^ maj be 
ibe Bawizi (FixieHexsple; of th« coins. (Kamiimalic UluiAratioiis of ifae 6aa> 
ffayitan^ bj E. Tbon^, p. 1 7.) 

• Tabari, ftr ;^«ji«r g I., p. 4fn. • Out]tj\ Tiareto II., p. 872. 
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Asfandiar is callad Nizehvar (t. e., a good lancer) in the Afriiiiift 

(im44jj^»Qj6i» ^f ^j ^M\si^*\ Our work explains, why this epithet 

was applied to him. It says, that ho poiated his lance to king Arjasp 
and his accompUces (YashtjIX. 30, 31), saying, that if they would not 
respect the new religion of Zoroaster, he would punish them with his 
lance. 

Khdirzem* — The foundation of KhArzera is attributed to the Resh 
of the Yahoudgan, i.e., to the chief of the Jews, The Pahlavi word 

•HJ'Ji is the Hebrew qJ^*^ Arabic {J>^ij i.^., the chief. We find this 
woid in many Hebrew words denoting the titles of Jewish chiefs, e.g., 
Resh Metibta, {.e.^ the chief of the Session, Resh Kalla (professor), 
Resh Galutha, i.e., the chief of the Exiles.^ At times, it was also used 
with the proper names of Jewish dignitaries. For example, Simeon 
Ben Lakish, a Jewish dignitary, was known as Resh Lakish. Of all 
these Reshes or chiefs, the rank of Resh Galutha ^^^L)«| •(^^^'-f !>., 
the Exilarch, or the chief of the Exiles, was considered to be the 
highest. According to Albiruni, "the head of the exilea, who had been 
banished from their homes in Jerusalem, is the master of every Jew in 
the world ; the ruler whom they obey in all countries, whose order is 
carried out under most circumstances.'' 3 , . , , Ke "mustof neces-. 

sity be one of the descendents of David ; an offspring of another family 
would not be fit for this office.'** lu another part of our book, the 
chief (Resh Galutha) is called Yahoudgan Shah, i.e., the King of the 
Jews, because in the court of someoi the Sassauian kings of Persiai he 
enjoyed royal honours. Some of these chiefs were the favourites of 
Persian kings and had founded separate colonies of their co-religionigts 
in Persia. When our text speaks of the foundation of Kharzem by 
the Chief of the Jews, we must understand by it, the foundation of a 
Jewish colony there, because, we know from the Avesta,5 that the town 
existed long before the Sassanian times. 



1 The correct form is ^*^, vide section 47 of the text. Vide my AiyAdgdr-i- 

zarirAn, 6hatrolha-i- AirAn and Afdya va Sahigiha-i-Sistan, p. 101, 

• History of the Jews, by Graete, Vol. II., p. 554. 

» The Chronology of Ancient Nations, by Albiiuni. Translated by Dr. Sae- 
han, p. 19. 4 Uid, p. 08. 

ft Vast TX. (MeUer) 14, 
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" Three other Jewish colonies arc roforrcJ to in this treatise, as found- 
od bjr the Jews, or more particularly by Shisliiu-dokht, the daughter 
of one Rosh Galutha, the king of the Jews, and the wife of Yczdagard 
of ShApnhar, f.€., Yezdagard I., the sou of Siiapur III. 

According to Firdousi, Yezdsgard I. was the sou of Shapur III. 
Tabari says, thttt he was the sou of Behariini IV., but adds that some 
cott«ider him to be the sou oF Sh&pur and the brother of Beharani.i 
Ma^oadi calls him to be the son of Shapur,2 but on the authority of 
another writer, says later ou, that he was the sou of Beharam,^ ]Mir- 
khond says, that, according to soujc, he was the sou of Boharam, and 
according to others, the brother of Beharaui> Malcolm says, on the 
anthoritj of several historians, that, according to some, Yezdagard was 
tlie brother of Beharam, and according to others, the son. Rawlinsou 
calls him the son of Beharam. He takes some Grei;k writers to be 
his anthoritied.^ Our Pahlavi treatise settles this question, by saying, 
that Yezdagard was the son of Shapur. 

Now, this Yczdagard is called dafr 'o3 (Arabic^ ,i stinkiug). Most 

of the oriental historians call him a wicked kiug. Firdousi calls him 
Yezdagard-i-Bazehgar {j^ty ^j^^y)y i-e-, the wicked Yezdagard. 
As an instance of his wickedness, Firdousi gives the case of 
hiB son Beharam Gour's imprisonment. He was sent to pri- 
son for nodding in the court, while standing in his presence. At the 
very time of his accession to the throne, he had given to his courtiers, 
a cause to be displeased with him. Mayoudi calls him Al Athim 
(i»AjJ|(), t.0«, the sinner. In some Oriental works, he is spoken of 
as Pdjehkiar,* which word is evidently the corruption of Bazehgar 
lS%j») of Firdousi. Mirkhond calls him Faru Bandehgar 7 
(•f»dAJj^), wherein the word (^Jj^ij) is evidently the corruption 
of j^'^y* According to Tabari, some called him {(^i^^\) and 
others Al Khashan ((i^a^JI), t.(?., the wicked (Arabic {:)S>^ hard, 

1 Tabari, par Zotenberg, Vol. II., p. 103. 

• Ma^oudl, B. De Meynard, Vol. II., p. 190. s Ibid, Vol. II., p. 238. 

MnnBhi Naval Kishore's Edition, p. 221. Mcmoircs sur la Perse par 8. dc 

Sacy, pi 821.) 

» Kutjchius (Vol. I., p. 548). Abu Obeidah (quoted by Macoudi, Vol. II., 
p. 288). B^pto (p. 20.) (The Seventh Oriental Monarchy (1876), p. 369 n. 3.) 

* S.da Baoj. M^moires sur la Perse, p. 321. 
V Bombay SditUm, p. 227. 
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rude). According to all these Oriental writers, Yezdagard vrat called 
wicked for his personal wicked characteristics. But we learn from 
Greek and Roman writers, that there was another reason, why he was 
hated by his own countrymen. According to Procojaus, Agathias 
and Theopbanes, Arcadius, the Roman Emperor, had, by his testa- 
ment, appointed Yezdagard the guardian of his young son, Theodosius 
the Younger.i According to Cedranus, Yezdagard was given a legacy 
of 1 ,000 pounds of gold in return for this duty entrusted to him. This 
circumstance, they say, made him inclined a little towards the Chris- 
tians. Again, Antiochus, his great favourite, whom he had sent to 
the court of Rome, to help and advise young Theodobius, had, by his 
frequent letters in favour of Christianity, turned the mind of the 
Persian king to the religion of Christ, so much so, that according 
to some Roman writers, he began persecuting the Zoroastrians of 
Persia for the sake of his Christian subjects. The influence of 
Antiochus had greatly led to the increase of the Christian population 
in Persia. According to Thebphanes, Yezdagard himself had shown a 
little inclination to turn a Christian. Bishop Marutha of Mesopota- 
mia, and Bishop Abdaas of Ctesiphon, had great influence over hira. 
Prof. Damiesteter, while referring to these passages in our treatise, 
in his interesting article on this subject, says, on the authority of 
previous writers, that it was this monarch, who had allowed the first 
Christian synod to be held in Persia, in the town of Seleusia, under 
the leadership of the Bishop of Byzantinm.2 Again, he had per- 
mitted the erection of a church at Ctesiphon. He employed 
Christian bishops on diplomatic service. It is said, that Bishop 
Marutha gained over the good-will of the Persian monarch, by once 
curing by his prayers, the headache from which the king was suffering, 
and which the Persian Mobads and physicians could not cure. Again» 
they say, this very Bishop Marutha and Bishop Abdaas, once, by their 
prayers aud fasts, chased a demon, which had possessed the body of the 
son of the king.^ All these statements, however exaggerated, show, 
that Yezdagard was, at first, a little inclined towards Christianity, 
Latterly, he had turned round a little. According to Theopbanes aud 
Theodaret, Bishop Abdaas, once, depending too much upon his influ^ 



1 Rawlinson's Seventh Oriental Monarchy, p. 272. 

» Textes PehlviB Belatifs au Judaisme. Bevue des ifttudei Juircs, X., 
Vct.XVIlT.,p.44. » J6tf?, p. 45. ' 
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ence with the king, set fire to the great Fire-temple of Ctesiphon, 
Yezdagard asked him to rebuild it at once. Abdaas refused to do so. 
This exasperated the Persian king, and he ordered a general persecu- 
iioQ of the Christians. Thus, it was the favour, that he had shown to a 
foreign religion, and his inconsistent and wicked conduct, that had 
made him unpopular with his people, and gained for him the epithet of 
^afr^ referred to in our treatise, and the epithets of Al Athim, Al Kha- 
shaD, Bazehgar, etc., referred to in other Oriental works. He met 
with an accidental death, being kicked by a ferocious horse, who 
appeared to be altogether quiet when he went before him to ride. 
Most of the oriental writers speak of this kind of death, as a punish- 
meut from God for his wicked conduct. 

Now, our Pahlavi treatise goes one step further, and points out, that 
Yezdagard was not only favourably inclined towards the Christians, 
but also towards the Jews. We learn from other sources, that on great 
occasions he specially invited to his court the religious chiefs of the 
Jews. Huua, the son of Nathan, who was a Jewish prince, was a 
special favourite of Yezdagard. We read the following on this point 
in the history of the Jews : — ** He (Yezdagard) was exceedingly well 
effected towards the Jews, and at the same time favourably disposed 
towards the Christians. On the days of homage there were present 
at his court the three representatives of the Babylonian Jews : Ashi, 
of Sora ; Mar-Zutra, of Pumbeditha ; and Amemar of Nahardea. 
Huua bar Nathan, who, if he was no Prince of the Captivity, must 
nevertheless have been possessed of considerable influence, held fre- 
quent intercourse with Jezdijird's court. Such a mark of attention 

on the part of a Persian king may be regarded as a 

proof of high favour." (History of the Jews by Graetz, Vol. II., 
page 617.) 

Now, there was one special reason, why Yezdagard was exceed- 
ingly well affected towards the Jtws. We learn for the first time 
from oar Pahalavi treatise, that Yezdagard was married to a Jewish 
princess. No other works, oriental or occidental, refer to this point. 
Shishin Dokht is the name of this Jewish princess. She was the 
daughter of the Resh Galutha, t.«., the Jewish Exilarch, who is 
spoken of here, as Yahoudgan Shah, /.«., the King of the Jews. 
She seems to have played, if not the same, as Darmesteter says, 
at least a similar part, as that played by queen Esther of the Old 



A 
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Testament. It appears, that not only Jewish princesses^ but other 
Jewish ladies had begun influencing the Persians in one way or 
another. It is for this reason, that we find, that the Dinkard 
deprecates marriages with Jewish women.^ As to the question, who 
this particular Rish Galutak, whose daughter, Shishin Dokht, Yezda- 
gard had married, was, the above passage of the history of the Jews 
seems to show, thctt it was Huna, the son of Nathan, who had con* 
siderable influence with Yezdagard, 

According to our treatise, it was this Jewish queen of Yezdagard, 
who had founded in Persia, Shus and Shuster, the well-known towns 
of Khuzistau. Not only that, but it was at her special desire, that a 
Jewish colony was founded in Ga8 (Ispahan). We will first speak of 
the towns of Shus and Shuster, said to have been founded by her. 

According to Sir Henry Rawlinson, in the ancient times, there 
were two cities of the name of Susan or Susa ; the more ancient, the 
Shusan of the Scriptures, being situated on the Karun or Eulasns, and 
the other, the Susa of the Greeks, being situated near the Gherkheh or 
Choaspes. The Shus of our treatise seems to be the first of these 
two. Tradition and some oriental authors^ attribute to this town of 
Shus (Susa), the tomb of the Hebrew prophet Daniel. So, it is likely, 
that the Jewish queen of the Persian king took advantage of her 
influence over her royal husband and rebuilt or enlarged or improved 
the town, with which the name of a prophet of her religion was 
connected. According to Tabari,' it is a very ancient town and said 
to have been originally founded by Sh&pur II, 

Shuster, the other city, whose foundation or rather enlargement 
also is attributed to the queen Shishin-d6kht, is situated on the river 
Karun at the distance of about 32 miles from Susa. Tabari^ and 
other authors^ attribute its original foundation to Shapur I., who, 
they say, had ordered Emperor Valerian, whom he had defeated and 
taken prisoner, to send Roman engineers to build this and other 
cities. Firdousi^^ also refers to this fact, and says, especially of the 



* Dastur Peehotan's Dinkard, Vol. II., p. 90. 

a Ebn Haakal, Ousley's Oriental Geography, p. 76. 
8 Zotenberg II., p. 95. 

* Wd, II., p, 79. « Malcolm's History of Persia, I., p. 642. 
« Mohl. v., p, 392. 
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waterworks of this town, that they were built by Beranoiis, a Roman 
engineer, at the orders of Shupur I. 

The similarity of the names (Shns and Shuster) of these towns' 
with that of their founder Shisbin-dokht is striking. The original 
name of this queen may be Shushan, which is a common Hebrew 
name of Jewish women, and Shishin may be a corrupted form. The 
Hebrew name Shusan seems to be the same as Arabic {:y»j** susan 
meaning a ** lily." The word dohht is the contracted form of dokhtar 
jIUL^ i.e., daughter. It is used in the sense of ** maiden, girl or 
princess," and is added to the names of several Persian queens, e,g,, 
Farun-ddkht and Azermidokhi. 

As to the town of Gae, wherein Shishin-dokht had founded a colony 
of the Jew.-a, the name Gao is another form of Jae or Djey, which 
was the ancient name of Ispahan.* A part of Ispahan, now in ruins, 
is still known by the name of Djey. It was also known as Yahondeh, 
i.e., the quarters of the Yahoudis or Jews. ^* Ispahan e'tait 
anciennement la yille connu sous le nom de Djey. Elle se nommait, 
premitivement Djey, puis Yahoudieh."^ Qvir text attributes its 
original foundation to Alexander.^ 

' Dictionnaire de la Geographic, etc., par. B. de Meynard, p. 45. 
« Ibid, p. 41. 

s The late Prc^. Darinesteter bad a copy of the old text (ME) supplied to 
him, wherein, a part beiag eaten away by worms, two letters are wanting. The 
words in the old text, as given by Darmesteter in bis " Textes Pehlvis RelatiGs, 
an Jndaisme (Revae des ]6tudes Jiiives, XVIII. p. 41) is *' Shatrost&n-i-Gai 
gujastak Alaksandaro pllp . . . kart." Darmesteter, in his translation, takes 
the missing letters to be d6, reads the word pilpd^ and translates the sentence 
thus ** La yille de Gai fut foul^ anx pieds des ^cphants, par le maudit Alexan- 
dre.,** Bat, it appears from the Teheran mannsciipt J., copied from the original, 

when it was ia a good condition, that the word was philphous (•HS^O^'oV 

Now Pizdousi gives phllkous \j^y *-^* as the name of Philip, the father of 
Alexander the Great (Mohl. V., p. 57). In Persian the ^tov^. phillious ^joy (JIa» 

can easily be re^id jphllphovs j^ji 0^ by dropping a dot (nukt<3) from ^ 
h. So, it appears intelligible, how the copyist put in philphous •^)CH'0 

lot phmum9 f^U^'oV Anyhow Prof. Darmestetcr's reading^tZ^tle cannot 

bold good, beoi^iise, here, there is no question of the destruction of the city of 
Isjialiun Cfnt fonK«}, Lnt on the contrary that of its construction. That 
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Some Persian writers carry the fonndation of Ispahan to a period 
earlier than that of Alexander. According to our text, the Jewish 
queen of Yezdagard had founded a Jewish colony at Ispahan, but 
according to other authors, the Jews lived there, long before this 
time. It is possible, that this Jewish queen rebuilt their quarters or 
their part of the town. According to Yakout,^ it was Bakht-en-Nasr 
(Nebuchadnezzer) who, after taking Jerusalem, brought the Jews as 
prisoners to Ispahan, where they built quarters of their own and 
called them Yahoudieh.2 Their population there, latterly increased to 
such an extent, that, according to Man sour ben Badan, there was 
hardly a family in Ispahan, which could not trace its descent from a 
Jewish ancestor. Ebn Haukal^ names a place called Jehudistan, just 
near Ispahan. That may possibly be the same as Yahoudieh, because 
it also means '* the place of the Jews.'* 

MerUV-rud. — it is said to be founded by Beharam of Yezdagard. 
It is the Marnv-al-rud (^j) J'^^-*) of Ebn Uauka],^ It is the 
Marv-rud (<^jjjj^) of the Shahuameh.^ The Beharam, referred to 
here, is BeharAm V., known as BeharAm Gour. From other oriental 
.works, we know nothing of Meruvrud being founded by Beharam 
Gour. But what we know from Mirkhond and Firdousi is only this, 
tliat Beharam Gour had won a great victory over the Khakan of Chin 
at a place known as MervC (j ^x). But this Merv seems to be quite 
a different place from Merv-al-rud. It is possible that Mirkhond and 
Firdousi have mixed up these two places. After the victory at the 
above place, Beharam Gonr is said to have built a large column 
(Ja-o) to mark out the frontiers of Iran and Turan. 

lUlsruV Eblld HSbrae* — Both of them are said to be founded by 
Alexander ihe Great. Meruv is tie well known city of Merv, known 

Alexander had destroyed the city of Ispahan, does not appear from any author, 
but the fact, that he ha<l founded it, appears from Athar el-Bilad (Duns le livre 
Athar el-Bilad, c'est Alexandre seul qui est nomme comme foodateurd'Ispah&n. 
Diot. de la Geogr., Ac. B. de Meynard, p. 41). Tabari also supports this 
stntement (l^P* ^H). 

1 Diot. B. de MaynarJ, p. 45. « Ibid. 

3 Ousley*8 Oriental Geography, p. 169. 

* Ousley's Oriental Geogr iphy, pp. 213, 211, 220, 322, 231. 

» Mohl. II., p. 253 ; IV., p. 189. 

e Mirkhond, tradoit, par Silve.tre de Sacy. pp. r84-836; Mon^hi Naval 
Kishore's Edition, p. 229, 1. 13 ; Mohl. V., p,». 07^-78. 
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kifio as the Merv ShahjAn. Ebn Uaukal^ also attributes its founda- 
turn to Alexander the Great. Yak o lit and other oriental writers aliso 
Bay the same thing.* It is called Merv Shabjan (?'.«., Merv the city of 
the king), because it was one of the four royal cities of Khoras&n.' 
According to Yakout, it was called Shfihjan (L'ame du roi) because it 
was one of the largest and greatest cities of Khorasan.^ Antiochns 
Nicatorehad rebuilt the city and called it Antiochia. Tabari also 
attributes its foundation to Alexander the Great.s 

The city of Harae is the Haroyu %*4\U^ of the Vendidad, Hariva 

of the cuneiform inscriptions and Aria of the Greeks. It is the 
modem Herat. Yakout also attributes its foundation to Alexander 
the; Great. ** La ville d' Herat, dit ed-Dehbi, a ete fonde'e par 
Alexandre, lorsque ce conqudrant, ayant envahi TOrient, se prdparait a 
attaquer la Ghine.^ '- Some writers attribute its foundation to 
Lohrasp and its rebuilding to Gushtasp, Bahman and to Alexander,? 



otxij LrO, «^-l »»3lt^ v-«!^ 



Silveatro de Sacy® says, on the authority of an oriental geographer, 
that Herat was first founded by an Emir oi that name, and rebuilt by 
Alexander. 

Plisll611* — Th^s name is variously written by eastern writers, 
as ^J^J^ or ^^ji or *Sxmjj, It is at the distance of 10 farsakhs 
from Herat. Some attribute its foundation and its name to Pasheng, 
the son of Afrasiab®, who was otherwise known as Shideh^o (8<xxm). 



V Oueiey's Oriental (Geography, p. 215. 

• Dictionnaire de la Porse» B. de Meyuard, p. 527, n. 2. 
' Einneir's Persian Empire, p. 1 79. 

*' Dictionnaire, B« de Meynard, p. 526. 
^ Tibari par Zotienberg, Vol. I, p. 617. 
^ bictioimaire, B. de Meymard, p. 593. ^ Uid, p. 502. 

< 

• Memories aiir la Perse, par S. de Sacy, p. 389. 

• Dlot^ B, de Meynani, p. 122, n. 1. M Livre d§s Bois. Mtihl. IV-j p. 30, 1 ^18. 
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According to Kinqeir,^ '* Pashiug is a conaideriible town, a little to tkt 
north of Berat, built on the banks of the Herirood." The loanda* 
tion of this city in attributed to Shapur of Artaahir, t. e., Shapur L 
In our treatise, the foundation of seven cities is attributed to Shapur h 
According to Firdousi, Shapur had founded several cities with the 
help of an engineer or a geometrician ^^jmAx^) named Berftnous (vidi 
above p. 11) sent to him by Emperor Valerian of Rome. The seven 
cities, referred to in our book, as founded by Shapur, are the following ; 
(1) Pushen. (2) Neo Shapuhar. (3) Hairat. (4) Vish Shapuhar. 
(5) Yandu-i-Shapuhar. (6) Air ankard-i -Shapuhar. (7) Kharayast. 

TUS* — Tub of Na6dar is said to have founded it. It is the Tons of 
£bn Hankal, according to whom, it is situated to the north of Nish4* 
pour.^ According to Macoudi, king Feridun had built a great fire- 
temple here. The building of the city of Mesched in its neighbour- 
hood eclipsed the city of Tus. The following story is related about its 
foundation : — Once upon a time, Kaikhosru sent Tus, the son of 
Na6dar, to the frontiers of Turan to fight against AfrAsiab. He spe- 
cially directed Tus to avoid the route of Kelat, lest Farud, the step- 
brother of Kaikhosru, who was living there, might create a quarrel 
and fight with him. Tus, on his way to the frontiers of Turan, passed 
by way of Kelat, in spite of Kaikhosru's directions to the contrary. 
Farud thereupon sought a quarrel, fought with Tus, and was killed in 
the battle. Ou hearing of the death of his step-brother, Kaikhosru 
got enrniged against Tus, who got afraid to return to the court of the 
Persian King. He, therefore, stayed in Khorasan, and founding a 
new city, named it Tus, after his name.' The Dabistan* also attributes 
its foundation to Tus. Tus is mentioned in our books as the seat of 
the sepdh-paf, t. e», the commander-in-chief. According to Tabari* 
the sovereigns of Tabaristan and of KhorasAn were called Ispehbada^ 
or Sepahbads, i, e., the commanders of armies. 

Veo Shftpuhar. — The second city founded by Shapur I^ is 
Nishapur (j^jUaj), the well-known city of Khorasan. According 
to £bn Haukal, one of the places outside its suburbs, is known as 
Kohendez, and one of its gates is known as Der-i-Kohendez^ ij^^j^^* 



1 Persian Empire, p. 183. « Ousley's Oriental Geography, p. 215« 

« Mecan's Shahnameh. Persian Preface, 82. Tabarl, Vol. I., p. 4«7. 
* The Dabistan by Shea and Troyer, Vol. I, p. 53. 
» Ouile/i Oriental Oeographj, p. 314. 
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Tke KoheHdes, referred to by Pirdousi,^ as founded in KisliApar bj 
Sliaptir I., 18 the above Kohendez referred to by Ebb Hankal. 

Mohl. v., p. S92. 

lia^oudi attributes its foundation to Shapur 11^. On the authority 
of an oriental historian and geographer, Kinneir says : " This city 
was founded by Taimuras, and destroyed by Alexander the Great. 
It was, after the lapse of many years, rebuilt by Sapor I."' Hamd 
Allah Mu8t6fi also attributes its original foundation to Taimuras, 
And its rebuilding to Shapur I. '< Le premier fondateur de cette 
▼ille est, dit-on^ Thahomers. Quand elle fut ruin^e, Ardesehir 
Babegtin b/itit une autre ville qu*il nomma !Nih ( /^ )• Son fils 
Schapour, qui gonyernait le KhoracAn, le pria de lui donner cette 
ville ; piqde du refus de son p^re, il ^leva sur les mines de Tantique 
cit^ de Thahomers une ville nouvelle qui fut nomm^e Nih Schapour 
ou la ville de Shapour, dont les Arabes formerent plus tard le mot 
Ni9abour."^ This passage gives a derivation of the name Nishapur. 
It says, that it was so called, because it was a city (Neh ^ city) 
founded by Shapur. 

According to our Pahlavi treatise, Shapur I. founded the city of 
Nishapur, at a place, where he had killed an enemy, named Pahlizak 
Tar, a name, which can be variously re&d. Now, the question is, who 
was this enemy. From Tabari, we learn, that Shapur I. had killed a 
hostile monarch in Khorasltn, who had invaded the coantry of Persia 

during Shapur's absence at the siege of Nisib. ** Schapour 

fut inform^ qu'on ennemi, venant du KhorAsan, avait envahi la Perside. 
Schapour retourna dans la Perside, attaqua Tennemi, le fit prison&ier 
et le tua ; puis il revint k Nisibe."* Unfortunately, Tabari does not 
give the name of this enemy, whom Shapur had killed. So we are not 
in a position to ascertain, if he was the same person, referre d to in 

1 Mohl. Vol., p. 892. < Ma^oadi par B. de Meynafd, Vol. II., p. 188. 

* Persiaa Empire^ p. 186. « Diot. par B. de Meynard, p. 578 n. 

• Tabari par ZStenbuig, ToU IJ., p. 79, Valerian and Odenatbus were aUo 
defeated bj BhApur, bul Uiaj were, in no way, conneoted with Khor&spn^ 
P&hliiak can, with some tr anaiut a t tott of letters^ be vead Valerian. 
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oar text. Ma^oiidi, Tftbari ftnd Mirkhond apeak of one other king, i 
being killed by Sbapar I. This king is yarjpusly known as Zioan^ 
Dbaizan (Satirouu), or Mauizeu. But be wad not a king of KborAaao. 

K&in. — It is said to have been founded by king LohrAsp. It is the 
Kain ^^^(i of Ebn Haukal,^ accoiding to whom, it is about six days* 
journey from Herat. According to Yakout, it is about eight days* 
journey from Herat, and nine days' from Nisbapur. It is, as it were, 
the gate of Khorusan. ^' 

Dahist&H in the territory of Gurgan. — ^It Is the Dehestiin ^l^Liy^ 
of Ebn Haukal.^ Its foundation is attributed to Narsi of the 

^ ■ ^ . ' .'4" '7 * 

AshkAnian dynasty, who, according to Ma90udi, was the fifth reigning 
monarch of the dynasty. ; 

KoumiS* — It is the Konmis f^^y of Ebn Hankal, situated ifi 
Tabaristan, within the territories of Mount Damavand.' It is said* ta 
have been inhabited by the Parsis in the reign of Shapnr of T.ezda- 
gard> The word fii.J*.o Parsian can be taken for the Parthians, 
because Damghan in the district of Koumis was the seat of the^Par- 
thians. *' Damghan . . . is always supposed to mark the sight 
of the ancient Hekatompylos (or city of a hundred gates), the name 
given tiy tbe Greeks to the capital of the Arsacid dynasty of Parthian 
kings " (Persia, by Curzon, Vol. I., p. 287). 

Khusmi. — We now come to a group of five cities, known by/the 
name, of Khusrui, and said to be founded by different kings of 
the name of Khusrui. It is very difficult to identify the cities, and 
the kings bearing tbe name of Khusrui referred to in our book. 
There were several cities in Khorasan, bearing the name of Khusrui. 
Of these, one is Khusruv Jird or Khnsruv Gird (0^ jum^ox Ctji xy^). 
It is situated between Koumis and Nisbapur. According to sotne 
oriental writers, it was founded by Kaikbosru. '* Les historiens 
orientaux parlent de la citadelle de Khosrewdjird comme d'uois 
place tr^-fortifi6e dont Torigine remouterait k Keikhosrou."^ *'Le 
chateau de. Khosraudjird 0^ j,/"^ — C* etait une place tria 

1 Onsley'B Oriental Geography, p. 222, 233, 228. 

• Onsley's Oriental Geography, p. 176. 

, 8 Ontley's Orieutal Geography, p. X78, 212. 

♦ Vide my AiyadnAr-i-ZarirAn, &c., p. 68. Pahlavi text. p. 20, s 18. 
» Ya eil Diet, par B., do Heynard, p. 208, note. . ;; 
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(orte, dont on attribaait la constraction k Kelkho^oa, le vainqucar 
d'Afraciab."! The city of Djeser Wadjerd ( i3^^ I j^^-jj^) mentioned by 
Edrisi as situated oti the way from Rei to Nishapur, is this aame city 
of Khosraudjirds (j|^ jj^^a). This city, then, is the second city in our 
group, said to have been founded by Kaikhusrui. Again, at the distance 
of 12 miles from the above city of Khosraudjird, there is a city known 
as JasrauabAd (^^^ jj''"^), which, I think, to be KhosrauAbad 
(jLT ^j"^), the points (Nukteh) of ^ and ^ hav.ng exchanged places. 

It.. is the Khosrabad (o^T ^,^«»iL) of Yakout, according to whom, it 
is two "farsakhs" distant from Merv.^ This city then appears to be 
ihe third city in our list, founded by Schad Khosru Mustavud (abaii). 

Again, Yakout speaks of another city Khosrew Schah (»C& jj'^) as 
being two "farsakhs" distant from Merv.* Thus, wfe find, that 
there were three cities of the name of Khusrui near each other in 
KhorusAn. The next two cities also seem to be near these three 
cities. We know from the history of Persia, that there were five kings' 
of the name of Khosrui. — 

(1) Kai Khosru. (2) Khosru of the Parthian dynasty who rdigni- 
ed aftjr Pecorns from A. D. 108 to 130. (3) Khosru 
who reigned for a short time after Yezdagard of Shapnr 
and before the accession to the throne of Beharam Gonr« 
(4) Khosru Kobad (NoshirvAn), and (5) Khosm Parviz. 

Of these five, two can be identified with those in our list, rtar., 
Khosru Kobad and Kai Khosru. So the remaining three Khosrus of 
history seem to be the other three Khosrus referred to in our text. 

■IV. 

We now come to the second group of cities, rw., the cities of 
KhAvar, or of the West. 

CtesipllOIl. — Ctesiphon, the first city mentioned in the decond 
group, is sa.d to have been founded by one Tus, who was the'Ravak 
(the governor) of Sifkan. That Ctesiphon was founded by dne Tns, 
appears to be supported by the fact, that, according to Yakout,' its 
ancient name was Tousphon (uj^J^) ^^^ ^^^ Ctesiphon {iifj^*^)* 
'* Hamzah dit que son nom primitif ^tait Thousfoun (ci^>fc), que les 
Arabes ont chang^ en Thaisfoun."* 

. » Joornal AaMqiie, lti46. Tome ViiJ., p. 40U. 
• EdriBi, Tol. II., p. 177. » Dieu, par B. da Meynard, p. 208. 

< Jbid^ p. 209. ^ Yakout Diet, par B. de Meynaid, p. 400. 
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sAoeordifig to Ammiauna Marcellinnst YardamB, a Parthian prineet 
ikie son of Ardv^ III.^ who rejgBed from A. D. 42 to 46, was the 
foandar of this city. It appears then, that Tns was possibly a general 
of Vardanis, of whom we know, that he had suppressed a rebellion in 
Sekucia, which was situated on one side of the Tigris, while Ctesiphon 
was situated on the other. It is possible, that when Vardanis con* 
faered Seleucia, he got Ctesiphon rebuilt by Tus. 

According to our Pahalvi treatise, Tus, the founder of Ctesiphon, 
Monged to a place called Sifkan. So I think Ctesiphon tenn^ 
is the short-ened form of Tous-i-Sif kan r^a ^ <oir 

According to Kinneir^ *' The foundation of the city of Ctesiphon 
• • • • can hardly be ascribed to any particular person, as it 
MTOuld seem to have increased gradually, during a succession of many 
years, from a camp to a city. Facoras, supposed to be Orodes,.king 
of the Parthians, and contemporary with Anthony, is thought to be 
the first who surrounded it with walls, and made it the capital of 
the Parthian Empire." (Kinneir's Persian Empire, p. 253-54.) 

Kinneir is quite right in saying, that we cannot ascribe its founda- 
tion to any particular prince. According to Yakout, it was at first 
foanded by Alexander the Great. It was subsequently destroyed. 
Noshirv&n (Chosroes) had rebuilt it. Ardeshir Babegan had again 
rebuilt it.^ 

SArsar* — Sarsar is another city attiibuted to the abovementioned 
ruler of Sifkan. It is the Sarsar ^.^ of Ebn HaukaU It is 
situated at a distance of three farsangs fi-om Bagdad*' 

Hirleh* — it is the modem Hilleh, situated on the Euphrates. It 
is 54 miles from Bagdad. ** It covers a yeiy small portion of the 
space occupied by the ancient capital of Assyria (Babylon). . . . 

• . • • We learn from St. Jerome that the space within the walls 
was converted by the Parthian kings into a royal hunting park/'^ 

BAwir— It ia the Bawri {A^ Yt. V. 29) of the Avesta, and 
Babyrush of th« Behistun Inscriptions. It is the modem Babylon, 

1 Diet G^grapie de B. de Meynard^ p. 518, vide the word ^s^ (*^ KsdaXa* 

• Oii8l«y*8 Qrientel Geography, p. 6a. 

• iCinnetr*a Persian Empire^ p. 269-27S. 
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Oar treatise (text, s. 24.) says of this city, that it ^' was founded in 
tbe reign of Jamsbed. He (the founder of the city) fixed there 
(the direction of) the planet Mercury. (By the situation of the 
eity or ite building) he pointed out magically the 7 planets, the 12 
constellations and signs of the zodiac and the eighth part (of tbe 
heavens) towards the sun aud other planets.*' 

This seems to be an allnsion to the building of the temple of 
Babylon, which was said to be built on some principles of astro* 
Domical jcalculations. Zohak is generally represented as the founder 
of Babylon. Zohak's connection with Babylon, and his character as 
a magician, are also referred to in the Dinkard. '' One marvel 
IB several matters of evil deceit which Dahak had done in B&p61 
through witchcraft."^ 

Birat.— It is the Heirah (^H^) of Aboulfeda.' It is the Heirah 
m^^) of £bn Haukal, who says that "Heirah is an ancient city, 
and large ; but when Cnfa was built, Heirah was drained of its 
inhabitants. Heirah enjoys a pure air, and is one farsang distant 
from Onfa.*' ^ Edrisi* and Macoudi^also support Ebn Haukal. 
According to Kinneir, ** the holy city of NejifF, or Meshed Ali (the 
floppoflcd burying-place of the Caliph Ali), is nine Jiirmngs from 
Hilleh and four miles from Enfa, and situate on a hill, at the 
bottom of which is an artificial lake. This city was founded by 
Alexander the Great, and for a long time bore the name of Alex- 
andria, which was afterwards changed into that of Hira, when it 
became the residence of a dynasty of Aitibian princes, who fought 
under the Parthian banners against the Emperors of Home. It is 
also known in history, under the general appellation of Almondari, 
after the name of Almondar (the Almondarus of Procopius), dis- 
tinguished in the wars of Nushirwan and Justinian.*' * 

Our book attributes its foundation to Shapur I. According to 
Tabari,' Babia, the son of Na<;r., the king of Yemen, had once a 
dream in which he saw a piece of carbon falling from a cloud, taking 

« B. B. B., Vol XLVII., p, 66. West's Dinkard, Bk. VII, Ch. IV. 72. 
*. Q^raphie d' Aboulfeda. Text Arabe par RelDaud et Slane, p. S98. 

* Onal^y^ Oriental Geography, p. 65-66. 
« SdrW par Jaabert I., p. 366. 

* Ma^ondi, par Barbier de. Ifeynard, III., p. 213. 

* Kfnneir*8 Persian £mpirr, p. 282. ^ Zotenberg 11.^ pp. 16Q-71« 
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fire and burning' all the people of Yemen. His astrologers gave tM 
folldwing interpretation of the dream : " There will coine Irom 
Abyssiniat.a king, who will conquer the country of Yemen, take all 
iia inhabitants prisoners, and abolish the Jewish religion. Yemen- 
will be annexed to the country of Abyssinia/'^ The king therenpony 
nnder apprehensions, sent away his family out of Yemen to the 
country of Iraq, with a letter upon the Persian king Shappr, 
to take care of his children. Shapnr thereupon gave them 
shelter in the above town of Heii^ah (Hira). Now, as fo who this 
Shapur was, there is a difference of names in the diffei'eut 
manuscripts of Tabari's text. But Zotenberg says, that in one of 
his manuscripts, the name is that of Shapur, the son of Ainicshir, 
r. tf., Shapur I.^ It appears, therefore, that Shapur I. must have 
rebuilt this town, at the time, when the king of Yemen sent his' 
family to Iraq. If the allusion iu. our text does not refer tp ::this 
event in the history of the Arabs, there is another event also, to 
which it may allude. According to Percivars History of the Arabs; 
(II* pp. 11-12), the Iranian king, Shapur-el-Acbar, had attacked ihei 
Arabs in the city of Heirah. Some of the Arabs thereupon went away, 
tp Mesopotamia and others remained in Heirah. It was perhaps at 
tjhis time, then, that Shapur I. rebuilt the town of Heirah auil 
appointed, one Mitrozad to rule over the Ar*ab colony. 

The Mitrozad, referred to in our text, seems to be Mitrok-"- 

Anu8h6 Pat&n (l*(0»« ^-njJJ" * ^M?^) of Kar Nameh-i-Ardeshir 

Babegan (Dastur Kekobod's text, s. 163-181, pp. 34-37). It is tlie 
Meherak Nushzad (S\j J»^ ^Jt^) of the Shah Nameh.' He was 
the father-in-law of Shapur I. According to Percival, the Persian 
goTemors of Heirah were, up to a later time, known as Marzebau^ 
(perhaps e^^JL/*)- 

The town of Heira (l[.r^) is called Hirat tO'* in our book. 
The reason fs this. Noman, a king of Heirah, had enlarged thia 
towiu So it was called Hirat Annoman, after his name. This name 
was subsequently abbreviated into Hirat.^ 

" Haxnd&ll- — Our book attributes its foundiition to Yezdagardir 
According to Macoudi, it was built by Alexander the Great.** It is 

1 Translated from the French of Tabari par Zotenberg, Yol II., p. 171. 
« md. p. 537. 3 Mohl. v., p. 848, 

♦ Perceval's Histoire des Arabes, Vol. II., p. 187. * Ibidy p. 5dt " ' 

• Ma^Qiidi, par B. dd Meynard, IX, p. 31. -^ 
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the Eebetana of the ancients. Herodotus (I. 98) attributes Its founda- 
ftiouiQ Deioces^ the first king of the Medes. According to some oriental 
writers, it was founded by Hamadau, son of Felewdj, son of Sem, son 
<rf Noah.^ According to Mastofi, it was bailt by Janisbid. Bahman 
Aafandiar had re-fortified it, and Dara of Darab had rebuilt it. No 
other writer supports onr author, in his statement, that it was founded 
bj Texdagard !• We learn from our work, that Yezdagard had 
married a Jewish princess. So, possibly Yezdagard had repaired 
and rebuilt this city at the request of his Jewish queeuj because, there 
were in that city, the tombs of a former Jewish queen and prince, r/x^ 
Esther and Mordecai.^ 

ISftli' — Beharara of Yezdagard is said to have founded a city 
in the district of Vahram-avand in the province of Muh, in the 
direction of Nehavand. The country of Mah (»^), referred to here, 
is that of Mah-el-Basrah and Mah-el-Kaufah. According to Tabari, 
these two towns were known under the joint name of Mahdin'. 
According to the same author, the city of Nehavand {^j^) was also 
known as Mah-el- Basrah. According to some writers, Nehavand 
was originally Nuh-avand, i,e., the city founded by Noah. Now it is 
difficult to identify the city of Yahram-avand referred to here. 
Perhaps it is the city of Raman (c^^lj) in the neighbourhood of 
Nehavandy situated about 21 miles from Hamdan ; or perhaps it is 
the city of Ravendah, (t^j\j) situated in the same district.* 

MOUSUI.— It is the Mousul {J^j^) of Ebn Haukal, which, he and 
Edrisi place in the country of Mesopotamia^ (»X>^ j^«*)' According 
to Kinneir. neither the time of its foundation nor the name of its 
founder are known.® But our book attributes its foundation to one 
Piroz-i-Sbapuharan. Now, we know of no king known as Piroz of 
Shapur. We know of a hero of that name, whom, Rustam the 
general of Yezdagard Sheheriar sent as a messenger to Saad Wakhas, 
the chief of the Arabs. But he is not represented to have founded 
any city. We know of a city named Piroz-i-Shapour said to have been 
founded by Shapur Zul-aktaf. 



I Diot par B. de Meynard, p. 597. 

« From the Indus to the Tigris, by Dr. BcUcw, p. 429. 

• Tkbari, III, p. 480. • Edrisi par Jaubert, XL, p. 165. 

A Oatley'e Oriental Geography, p. 55. ISdribi par Janberti II.| p. 142-48. 

• Ponian Bmpiie, p. S57, Note. 
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JaZ66^eh« — The foundation of nine citi«s (whose names are nojl 
mentioned) in the coantry of Jazeereh (Mesopotamia) is attributed to 
Amatvash and Kaisar Baratarzad. It is difficult to identify thes^ 
two persons. Kaisar Baratarzad is perhaps the Artneoian king 
Chosroes, son of Tiridates, who lived in the reign of Shapur 11.^ His 

original name must be Kaisar bin Tarazad (Tiridates) <c^^? Jj 1**5 
j(t.e., Chosroes, the son of Tiridates), Subsequently the bin _f| 

seems to have been changed into bara ^-^ This Armenian princ^ 
claimed his descent from the Parthian kings. 

SMm (Syria), Yemen, Farikft (Africa), Koufah, 

Mecah, Medinah (Medina).— Twenty-four cities are said to 
have been founded in the land of these cities. Some of them were 
ruled over, or founded by, the Kaisar, i.e., the Emperor of Rome,^nd 
some by the Malikan Malik, t.^., the king of Persia. 

According to T«bari, the Arab kings of Syria and Y«men were, 
from time to time, under the suzerainty of tlie kings of Persia. The 
Arab rulers of Hirat, referred to above, also rnled over the country of 
Yemen. The Persian king Feridun had married his sons to the three 
daughters of the King of Yemen. 

V. 

Now we come'to the towns oE the third group, viz,, that of Nimrouz 
or Seistiin. 

KavilL — Kavul is the modern Cabul, the foundation of which is 
attributed to Artashir of Spendadad, who is the same as the Bahaman 
of Asfandiar of the Shahnumeh. No other works support this 
statement. What we learn from Tabari, is that Bahaman had gone to 
Seistan to avenge, over Pramroz, the son of Hustam, the death of his 
father Asfandiar, who was killed by Rustam, the ruler of Zaboulistan 
and Kaboulistan.2 According to Ma^oudi, he had also founded in 
Seistan a large fire>temple known as Kerakeran which, I think, is 
the same as the * Fire Karkoe ' of the Atash Nayaish of the A vesta. As 
this sacred fire existed even in the reign of Minocheher according to 
a subsequent passage (s. 38), and as Kabul is often referred to 
by Firdousi as the seat of Rustam, the reference here seems to be to 
a rebuilding of Cabul. 

J Gibbon L, p. 399, » Tabari J., p. 507. 
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B&VAd* — This seems to be the Ea^bad ^j of Firdousi, It is 
said to have been founded by Bebam, the son of Goudarz, at the place 
where he killed Aspvarz, the hero of Turkist^n. This seems to be an 
allusion to the baltle between the Iranians and Turanians, known as Hie 
** Battle of Eleven Warriors/' wherein Beham, thfe Iranian, killed 
Bftrman, the Turanian.^ The Pahalvi name Aspvarz (^warrior,' from 
* asp * horse) seems to be an equivalent of Barman (jijU a horse) of the 
Shahnameh. This town of B^vad is perhaps the Bebat of Ibn Haukal^, 
known as Bebat Firouzmend (i^'^jjj^ •'^^0)« I* ^^ one menzal 
(stage) from Bost, the nex.t town in our group. Perhaps the adjec- 
tive Firouzmend (victorious) refers to the above victory of Beham 
over Barman, and to that of his other ten Iranian colleagues over their 
Turanian rivals. 

Bost*— According toEhn Haukal and other writers, it is one of the 
principal cities in the province of Seistan,^ It is the Abeste of Pliny* 
It was founded by Bastur, the Bastavairi of the Avesta^ and the 
Kastar of the Shahn^meh.^ It is said to have been founded at the 
time, when King Gushtasp had gone to SeistAn, to be a guest of 
Bofitam, and to propagate the Zoroastrian religion there, a short 
time before his second war with Arjasp.^ 

FviuiV and Z^VUl^iStall. — These two cities are said to have 
been fonnded by Rustam. Fariav is either the Faryab (v^-Jl'^) ^^^ 
Firdonsi,8 Tabari » and Yakout, lo or Fereh »/ of E.bn Haukal.ii Fariab 
18 not in Seistan Proper, but Fereh is a town of Seistaii. Proper. It is 
the Parrah mentioned in ancient geogrf^phy as the capital of the fartlijan 
province of Anabon.12 

As to Zavoul or Zabonl, in ancient geography, the whole region, 
tfhich includes the modern towns of Cabul and Giziii and the 
adjoining country, was known by that nan:tj. Ru&tam, who is men- 

' Flrdonsi Mohl., III., p. 573. « OuBley'a OricHtal Geography, p. 210. 

. * Oasley's OriCHtal Qcogpaphy, p, 207. Firdousi Mohl, IV., p. 252. Ma^oudi 
B. de Mcyuard V., p. 302. Edrisi Jaubert, I, pp. 417, 442. 

♦ D'Anvllle's Ancient Geography, Englifeh Tranfilution (1791) II, p. 498. 
Xinnelr'a Persian Empire, p. 190. ^ Yt. XIII, 103- « Mohl. IV., p. 418. 

I Yasht V. 109 ; Mohl. IV., p. 442, 11,. 994-95. s Mohl. HI., p. 506, 1. 187. 
•» Zotenbe^g HI. ; p. 571, IV., p. 167. 

»o- B. de Meynard, Diotionnaire de Geographie d© la Perse^ p. 414. 

II Oosley's Oriental Geography, p. 208. 

i« Kinneir'8 ^Persian Empire, p. 193 j D'Auville's Ancient Geography, 
(English txanBlation) IT., p. 65, 
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tioued in oar treatise as the founder of these two cities and as the 
king of Seistan, was the feudal lord of this region under the nilera 
of Persia. 

Zaranj --^According to Tabari,^ Ebn HankaP and Edrisi,' it 
was the capital of 'Seistan. It is the Zaranga or Zarang of Ptolemy and 
modern Doo8hak> The fire Karkod is referred to in the text as being 
deposited in this city. It is the sacred fire Karko8 of the Atash Nay&- 
ish of the A vesta and the Fire-Temple of Kerakerkan cilO^l^ refer- 
red to by Ma90udi^ as being founded by Bahman of Isfandiar. The 
allusion to king Minocheher and Frasiav in connection with this town 
is explained more fully by the Minokherad (S. B. E, XXIV.t 
ch. XXVII., 44) and Zad Sparam (S. B. E. XLVII., ch. XII., 8). 

VI. 

Now we come to the towns of the fourth group. 

KermftQ. — it ia said to be founded by Kcrmanshah, Now, who 
was this Kermanshah ? He was Varanes (Beharam) IV., the son of 
Sapor III* He is spoken of in our text, as Firoujan, i.e., victorious. 
The word Beharam (Varahana, or Varanes) also means yictorions. 
There were several kings of the name of Varanes or Beharam in 
Persia, and oriental writers differ as to which of those several 
Bcharama was the king Kermanshah. According to Firdousi^ it 
was Behar&m or Varanes III. According to Mirkhond^ it was 
Behar&m IY« Tabari^ agrees with Mlrkhond. Malcolm,^ on the 
authority of other oriental writers, agiees with Tabari and Ma^udi 
and differs from Firdou&i. An inscription on a seal of king 
Beharam XV. settles this question and shows that Firdousi is wrong in 
calling Beharam III., Keramanshah. According to that seal, it waa 
Beharam, the son of Sapor, i.e., Beharam IV., who was known aa 
Kermansh&h. He was so called^ because, in his young ago, he was 
entrusted with the governorship of Eermaa by his father. 

Now, as to the foundation of the city of Kerman by Behar&m IV., 
no other writer supports our text. According to Hamdulla bin 

1 Zotenberg III., p. 517. « Ousley's Orieutal Geography, pp. 203-207. 

3 Jaubert, I., p. 442. « Kinneir's Persian Empire, p. 192. 

» B. de Moynard IV., p. 73. « Mohl. V., p, 414, 1. 2, ' 

t M^moires sur la Perse par Silvestre de Sacy, p. 320. Mirkhond, Munshl 
Naval Kishore's Edition, Part I., p. 227, 1.8. 
8 Tabari, Zotenberg, II., p. 103. 
• History of Persia, 2nd fid., ch. V., p. 89, 
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Aboa Bakar quoted by Silvestrc de Sacy,.it wa<^ the town of 
Kermanshah, which is quite different from that of Kerman, that was 
founded by Beliaram lY • Perhaps, it is the sinnlaritv of names, that has 
led onr author to mistake the town Kerman for that of Kermanshah* 
Vdh-Artasllir. — It is perhaps the New Aideshir of Tabari, which, 
aeoording to this author, was one of the six cities founded by Ardeshir 
Babegftn. The Pahlavi, ' v ' seems to have been read * n.' It seems 
to be the same as Tazdshir, which, according to Edrisi,^ is situated in 
the district of Kerman. 

Btilkhar.— It is the Istakhar ^i^l of later writers. Ardavan 
(Artabanes) is said to be its founder. According to tlie Karnameh' 
of Ardeshir Babegan, Ardavan had his capital in that city. 
According to Tabari', it was queen Homai who had built it. Accord- 
ing to Ma90udi^, this queen had also built there a large fire-temple. 
Mirkfaond^ attributes to this queen, the construction of the well 
known building known as Hazar-Setun (1^000 pillars) among the- 
raint of Istakhar. According to Zinet-el-Medjalis,^ some attributed 
its foundation to Keiomurs and others to one of his sons named 
Isthakhar, Hoshang added to it, and Jamshed finished its con- 
atructioQ. Yakout*^ attributes its foundation to Isthakhr, son of 
Tahmnraa. Edrisi refers to this town in his geography at some 

length.^ 

Darabgird-^It is said to be founded by Hara, the son of Dard. 
Other oriental writers* differ from our text, in saying, that it was the 
first Dftra (the son of Bahaman AsfandyAr) himself who had founded 
it^ and not his son Dfira IF. 

Vish ShApuhfiir.— It seems to be the city of ShApur, situated 
on the road from Bushire to ShirAz next to Kazeronn « It is said to ha^ e 
been founded by Shapuhar of Artashir, %, e., by Sapur I. According to 
Kazvini and other eastern writers^® it was first built by Tahmuras, 
ruined by Alexander the Great, and re-bnilt by SApur I., who named 

1 Bdrisi par Janbert I., pp. 416, 426. 

t KamamAh. D, DaraVs tcx^, ch I., 4, Noldcke, p. 3G. 

» Zotenber.% Vol. I., p, 510. ♦ B. de Meynard, IV., p. 76. 

s Vnnshi Naval Kishore's Edition of 1874 , p. 190, ]. 12. 

* Pictionnaire de la Geographic B. do Meynard, p. 48, u. 2. 

• 1 Ibid. p. 49. s Jaul ert I., p. 393. 

• M^moires sur la Porse, pnr Silvestre de Sary, p. 274, n. 4. Tabari par 
Zotenbergl., p. 610. Mudjmel a\ Tavarikh and Ilamdallah Cazvini quoted 
by Onsley. Travels II , p. 134. 

It Oualey Travels I., p. i97; Kdrisi I., p. 899; Yakout B. de Meynard, 
pp. 293*94. 
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it Bena-ShApur (jjj^ ^. i. e^ founded by Shapur). Simte^ called" 
it Nischavour or Nischawer, which is another way of reading the 
Pahlavi name, Vish-Shapdr. Tlie name can also be read V^h-Sbapnr. 
In that case, it is the Beb--Schapoar of Tabari^, who by some mistake 
attributes it to Sapor IL 

Gour Artashir Qadman.— it is the Kharreh-i-Ardashir of 
Firdousi\ which, he says, wa3 subsequently also called Gour, Otlr text' 
gives both the names together. The word Kharreh JJ/^ oi Firdonsi 
seems to be the corruption of the Pahlavi word Khoureh , cV (»j>*»). 

So the correct form of Kharreh-i-Ardeshir is Khoureh-i-Ardeshir 
(t. «., the splendour of Ardeshir). The word Khoureh is the Iranian 

equivalent of the Semetic word **gadman*' jp which also means 

** Bplendour.'* Thus the Kharreh-i-Ardeshir of Firdousi is the same as 
Artashir Gadman of our text. 

It is the « Ardeshir Khereh »^i.^»>j I of Ebn Haukal> Tabari 
attributes to Ardeshir Babegan, the foundation of a city called 

Djour. This Djour J>^ is the same as the Gour V of our text, which 

can also be read Djour. The Kar*nameh^ of Ardeshir Babegan also 
refers to the foundation of this city, which it calls Artashir Gadman. 
According to that work, Ardeshir founded it on his return* to Pars, 
after his victory over the Parthian king Ardavan, and introduced 
therein water- works and irrigation* According to'Isthakhri,* it was 
at the place of this very town that Ardeshir had gained one of his vic- 
tories over his enemy. According to Ibu-el-Faqih \ it was the Arabs 
who changed its name Gour to Djour. The modern name of it is* 
Firouzabad. It was a governor of this city, who changed its ancient 
name Gour to that of Firouzabud. The reason was this. Whenever 
,that governor went to the town of Gaur, the people said c*f^ ^^ «JLL* 
i, e., " the king has gone to Gour." Now, the word Gour also means 
in Persian a grave. So, the sentence also meant, " the king has gone 
to his grave." They say, that the governor did not like these unlucl^y 
words, and so changed the name Gour to Firouzabad. According to 

^ Dictionnaire de la Geographic, par B. de Meynard, pp. 293-94. 

« Zotenberg II., p. 95. s Mohl. V., p. 302, 11. 438, 444. 

♦ Ousley's Oriental Geography, p. 88. 

» Dastur Kaikobad's Kditiou. p. 16. s. 70. 

« Dictionuaire de la G^ographie, B. de Meynard, p. 75. ' Hid,- 
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Edrisiy the area of tlils city is the same as that of each of iho other 
Aree cities enamerated above, rir., Istakhar, Sapur, and Durahgard. 

T0I1J6* — It is the town of ^>3 situated in the district of Ista- 
khar.i It Is near Eazerun. Some authors ~ inchide it in the district 
of Ardeshir Eharreh. The Palilavi name of this town can also l>e 
read Tanpak. In that case, it can be identified witli ^0^3 Tcnbouk, 
-which, according to Edrisi,^ is situated in tlic territories of Shaponr. 
Our treatise attributes i*s foundation to Homne ChohcrAzadan, who is 
the queen Homae of Firdousi. ''CheherAzad," (t. o., of noble face) is 
the epithet applied to her, Firdousi calls her **Choharzad *'' •i'jj^^ 
which is the corruption of the original ** Chohcrazad." Mirkhond* 
gives the correct form. According to Maooudi^, she was so called 
from Uie name of her mother who was called Cheherazad. From all 
these oriental writers, we know nothing of her founding the \o\m of 
ToQJe or Tenbouk. Tlie only town she is baid to have foundeil was 

VII. 

ITow we come to the towns of the fifth group. 

Obarmazd Arteshiran- — Our treatise attributes its founda- 
tion to Hormuz, the son of Shapur and the grandson of Ardeshir 
Bubegan. Bnt Firdousi,^ Tabari,^ and other authors® attribute it to 
Ardeshir Babegan himself. It is the modern town of Ahwaz.^^ The 
original name, Oharmazd Artashir, h«s l>cen at times abridged and 
coriapted into Hormuz Shir, Hormuz Scheher, llouzmschir and 
Hormuz. Mirkhond,^^ like our author, attributes the foundation of 
this city of Hormuz, to king Oharmazd. 

. R&Xn Oharmazd- — Our treatise attributes its foundation to 
Oharmazd, the grandson of Ardeshir Babegan. Mirkhond ^^ and 



> Kdrisl I., pp. 891, 405, Onsley's Oriental Geography, pp. 106, 112, 138, 
' Diet, de la G^ogr., B. de Meynard, p. 143. 

• Janbert I., p. 396. * Naval Kishore's Edition of 1874, p. 190. 

* R de Meynard, XL, p. 129. « Mirkhond N. Kishore's Edition of 1874, 
PL 19a Meynard. i Mobl. V., p. 386,1. 644. » Zotcnbcrg II., p. 74. 

» Yakoni Diet, de la Geogr.de la Perse, B. de Meynard, p. 58. 
w Ibid and Tabari (Zotenberg) II., p. 74. Edrisi I., p. 364. 
>^ M^moireB snrla Perse. SiWestre de Sacy, p, 293. 
" Bauiat-iis-Bara, N. Kishore's Ed., p. 223. 
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Ma^oudi* a'so do the same. It is the Ram Hornmz of later writers. 
It is the contracted form of its original name Ainm-Uormiis 
ycj^ ^Ijf t. €., the place of rest of Uormazd. 2 

Its founder Oharmazd is here called iaq (brave). Mirkhond simi- 
larly calls him dalir ^J «» (/. «., bra7c), and Ma9oadi haial^ Jtiiki (». e.| 
a brave man). 

ShUS and Shuster. — We have already referred to these towuB 
while speaking of Khvarzem. 

Vandu-i-Sh&puhar and Airangird Sh&pohar.— 

These two cities are said to have been foanded by Shapur, the son 
of Artashir, i,e,^ Shapnr I. According to Ma9ondi', the Arabs 
knew this monarch as Sabotir el Djanoud «3>i«^t jjjU. So, the word 
" Yandu " in the name of the city, as given by our text, seems to 
reseipble Djunoud, the surname of Shapur. This Vandu-i-Shapu* 
har seems to be the same, as the town of Ohand-i-Shapur, whose 
foundation, Tabari^ attributes to Shapur I. It is the Djound-i Sabonr 
^ («• ^<XA^ of Yakout. ^ According to Edrisi^, it is situated in the 
district of Ahwaz in the province of Khuzistiin, about one day's march 
from Shuster. 

Airangird Shapuhar, the second city, here referred to as being 
founded by Shapur I., is the Shapurgird of Firdousi. 7 It is situated 
in the district of Ahwaz. It is called Airangird Shapuhar, perhaps 
to distinguish it from other towns founded by Shapur I. in the west 
and which also bore his name. Our text says, that it was also called 
Farawad. We know nothing of this name from other oriental 
writers. 

Nfthar-Tira.— Oar text does not mention who founded this city. 
It merely says, that it was founded in the reign of the wicked 
Azidahak (Zohak), and it served as a prison for the country of Iran. 
It is the Nahar-Tiri ^jyt^j^ of Ebn Haukal.^ It is situated at 
the distance of one day's march from Ahwaz.® It is situated on a 

1 B. de Meynard II., p. 166. 

» Malcolm's History of Persia, I., p. 71. 

' B. de Meynard I1-, p. 164. 

• Zotenberg 11^ p. €4, » Diot. dc le Oeog. B. de Meynard, p. 169. 

• I., p. ?83. 

T Mohl. v., p. 392, 1. 58. 

• Ousley's Oriental Geography, pp. 74, 77, SO. 

• Edrisi 1., pp. 379, 385. 
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canal (^^i nehar) of a river called Tiri. Hence its name. According 
to YakoaU, it was Ardeshir Babegan who had got this canal dug. 

Simian* — It is the town of Seniiran^ u;t^^J^««» in the province of 
Kharreh-i-Ardeshir, wliich also contains the town of Dosht c:»Ao^^ 
referred to in our text, in connection with Sinilao, as l>e8ht-i-Tazik. 
It is smid to have been founded by king Feridun, who is said io have 
coiiqnered the country of Simian, and to liavo given the town of 
Deaht, as a marriage-gift to the Arab king Bat-Khusro, whose three 
daughters he had given in marriage to his three sons. Tliia Arab 
king, Bat-KliAsr6, is the king Sarv jj^ of Firdonsi,* according to 
whom, he was the king of Yemen in Arabia, He is the Pdt KhnsrAb of 
Dinkard,^ according to which, he was the grandson of an Arab king 
named T&z. He is also referred to in the Pahlavi VenJidad.' The 
marriage alluded to in onr text, is also referred to by the Dinkard^ 
and by the Pahlavi treatise of Bina-i-Farvardin Yum-i-Khordad.' 

S^ftrayasht. — This city, which is said to have been founded bv 
Shapur 1., seems to be the town of Sabour Khvast cu-tt^j^jl^ 
fonnded by Shapur in the country between Khouzistan and Isphahan.^ 
It is at the distance of 22 farsakhs from Nehavand.^o 

Ashkar and Veh. — Ashkar is the Asker or Asker Mokreni 
j»j^^^-^ in Khouzistan, It is also called jf^ Ijcshkar.^* It is 
bitnated at some distance from xVhwaz on the banks of the river 
MncfaircAu^^ (e^t^^^^j 1^. Yeh seems to be the town of Hey''^ also 
aitaaied in Khonzistan. 

Oad. — It is the city of Ispahan said to have been founded by 
Alexander the Great. 

BJiajran) Adjan and Kird. — Those throe cities are said to 
have been founded by Kobad-i-Pironzan, who was the father of the 

' Diet, de la Qeog., B. tie Meynard. p. 676. 

« Kdrisi I., p. 398. Onsley's Oriental Ocoprapliy, p. 88. 

» Onsley's Oriental Geography, p. 88. * Molil. I., p. 120, 11. 08.70. 

* B. B. B. vol. XLVII. West Dinkard, VIII,, Ch. I., 34. 

• Bpiegel Palialavi Vendidad, p. 221. Damicsteters Etu«los Iraniennes 
Part II., p. 210. 

» B. B. E. XXXYIL, West, Bk. VIII., Ob. XIII., '.). 
■ Dagtur Jamasp ji's text, p. 103, s. 14. 

» Yakout B. de Meynard, Diet, de In Goographie de la Perae, p. 293. 
'0 OuBley's Geograpiiy, pp. 167-08. 

" Onale^'s Oriental Geography, pp. 20, 73. Asker-Mokarram of Edrisi 
I., p. 379. 
>« I6iij!, p. 881. 13 Ebn Haukal, Ousley's Oriental Geography, p. 77. 
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great Koshirwan. Tabari attributes to Kobad the foundation of two 
cities Awdjan and Kazeroun. Khajran of our text seems to be 
the Kazeroun of Tabari, and the Adjan of our text, the Awdjan of 
Tabari. According to Ebn Haukal, it was Kob&d, who had augmented 
Kazeroun to a considerable size.i The city of Kird seems to be the 
G*rd d^ of Ebn Haukaia and Kird of Edrisi.' It is about 21 

miles from Shiraz. 

VIII. 
Now we come to the towns of the last i, «., the sixth group. 

Askar. — There were two towns of the name of Askar. Of one, we 
have already spoken. This second Askar seems to be the Askar 
Nishapur of Ebn Haukal. 

Atropatak&n.—It is the Atropatena of the Greek writers. 
According to Strabo*, it was a Persian General named Atropate, who 
had founded it. This Atropate is the Azerbad of Yakout^, who gave 
the city his name. This Atropate of Strabo and Azerbad of Yakout 
may be the same as Airan Gushasp, who is spoken of in our text, as the 
founder of Atropatakan. 

NinaV.— It is said to be founded by Ninav of Yuras. It is the 
well-known town of Nineveh said to be founded by Ninus. 

Qanje.— It is said to be founded by Afrasiab. It is the town of 
Ganje or Janz^ O^ ^^ -^^r iii Azerbaizan. 

Amui- — There is one thing mentioned in our book, about this 
town, which draws our special attention, because it is mentioned here 
for the first time and not mentioned in any other book. It is this, 
that "Zoroaster was of this city'* {ZartuBht-i-'Spitdmdn win ssaTc 
madind yehvunf). Amui is nowhere else mentioned in connection 
with Zoroaster. Then the question is, in which part of Iran, are we 
to look for this town as the city of Zoroaster ? 

The question, which was the native place of Zoroaster ? has been 
much discussed. Some said, and especially the classical writers, that 
he belonged to the East of Iran, to Bactria, and that he was 
a Bactrian sage. Others said, — and among them, there were almost all 
oriental writers and some classical writers also, — that he belonged to 
the West of Ir^n, to Media. All the references to this much 
discussed question have been very fully given by Prof. Jackson of 
America, who himself has also ably discussed the question in his 

1 Oueley's Travels I., p. 274. » Ousley's Oriental Geography, p 89. 
» I., pp. 402, 421. * XI., Ch. XVIII. « Diet. B. de Meynard, p. 16. 
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recent J pnblisheil work, " Zoroaater, the Prophet of Iran." Tin? 
consensofl oi opinion is : that Zoroaster belonged both to the East 
and to the West of Iran, to Bactria and to Media; that Bactria, 
where the then king of Iran, King Gnshtasp, ruled, was the plaoe 
of his ministiy, the place where he promulgated his religion under 
the protet-tion and with the help of the ruler ; and that Media was the 
plaee^of his birth, his childhood, his inspiration. Again, aooonling 
to the Pahlavi books, there were two places, in Western Iran or 
Media, each of which claimed him as its own. These were the provimv 
of Adarbaijan (Atropatene) in Media and the province of Kngha or 
Ka§ (^Media Phagiua) or !Media Proper. 

• According to the Bundehesh,^ Zoroaster was born on the banks of 

the river Daraja MMM^mA, The words used in connection with this 

place, m., ^*' Zaraiusht temman zdd,'' i.e., " Zoroaster was born there,** 
are qaite clear, and leave no doubt, that this place is referred to, ns his 
birth-place. This river Daraja is the modern Daryui, whioli flows 
from Mount Savalan in Adarbaizan and meets the rivor Arras. 'V\\\h 
moautain Savalan is known by Kazvini as Sebilun, and is spoken of by 
him, as the seat of Zoroaster's inspiration. I think, that Sarahiu or 
Sebilftu is another form of Ushidarena, spoken of in the Avesta, as the 
moantain seat of Zoroaster's inspiration. Thus we see, that Atro]«- 
tene in Western Iran was the birth-place of Zoroaster, 

Then, in the Pahlavi Vendidad^* Eagha or Bad is mentioneil as the 

place of Zoroaster. (Rak...mun Rae imollunet Zartusht niin 

Zak Zinak Yehvunt, t.^., Ragha, which was called RaS Zoroastt^r 

was of that place.) Here, Zoroaster is not said to have been born at 
Ragha or Ra^, but it is merely said, that he belonged to that place. 
The above two statements, one according to the Bundehesh, and the 
other according to the Vendidad, viz., that Zoroaster was l>i>in in 
Atropatene, and that Zoroaster belonged to Ra6, are easily exp^iinod 
by a passage in the Shaharastani, that " Zoroaster's father was of the 
region of Adarbaijan ; his mother, whose name was Pughdo, came from 
the city of Rae."^ This fact, then explains, why two places in 
Western Ir&n claim Zoroaster as their own. 

This brings us to the question of localizing the town of Amni, 
mentioned in our text, as the city of Zoroaster. The words use«i in 

^ 8. B. £. V. West, Ch. XXIV., 16, Justi, p. 58, 1. 7, « 8pieg»^l, ik iJ. 

* Quoted by Prof. Jackson, in '* Zoroaatcr the Prophet of IiAn,'* p. 192. 
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our book on this point ( Zartasbt min Zak madina, Ychvunt) art 
similar to those used in the Pabalavi Vendid&d about Rae (Zartnsht 
min Zak Zinak Yehviint), the only difference being, that our text uses 
the word "madina, " t. e., *'city,'* instead of « Zinak," i. e„ «« place, " 
in the Vendidad. This very fact of the similarity of the language 
induces us to look for Amui in the province of ancient Ragha or Ra^S. 
Ou looking thus, we find in Tabaristan, a place called Amouyeb, which 
according to B. de Meynard,i is the same as modern Amoul. Edrisi 
places it at the distance of five days' journey from the town of RaS. 

One may be tempted to identify this town of Amui with the Amui 
^j-^T of Transoxonia (on the way from Samarcand to Balkb)2, which 
is the same as the Amui of Firdousi.3 But the above consideration df 
the similarity of the statements of our text and of the Pahlavi 
Vendidad, and of the fact, that Zoroaster's close connection with it is 
specially referred to, makes us look for it in the west in the province 
of Ragha. 

Again, there is one point which requires an explanation. It is 
that the foundation of this city is attributed to the " Zendak-i-pur- 
marg *' (the sorcerer full of destruction). This may refer either to 
Ahriman himself^, or, to an evil-disposed person of Satanic character 
istics. Its foundation is attribute! to Ahriman, because, this town, 
where Zoroaster's mother lived, was inhabited by persons, wbo^ accord-' 
ing to the Dinkard,^ were hostile to her. On account of the divine 
plendourand glory that appeared on her countenance, they suspected 
her of witchcraft, and persecuted her and her family, to such an extent, 
that her father was compelled to send her away to another district 
(Atropalene) , where Poiirushasp, the father of Zoroaster, lived. There 
sshe was married to Pourushasp, and became the mother of the prophet 

Bftgdad* — We have already spoken of this town in the beginning, 
of this paper ,« 

» Diet, de la G^ographie, de la Perse, &o., Table, p. 616. 
2 Ebn Haakal Ousley'd Oriental Geography, pp. 239, 242, 276. 
' Mohl. IV., pp. 29, 75. 

^ In the Fahalavi * Gajastak-i-AbAlig, " Ahriman ia called a Zendic 
Bartholomew's Kd., p. 1. 
^ S. B. E. XLVIL, West's Dinkard, p. 20. e Supra, p. U9. 
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Tlje Etyn)ology of a Few Towijs of 
Central aijd Western ^sia, as given 

by Easteri] Writers. 



[AfM 24/A MflicA 1899. }£r. K. /.;. 7>..mi in tk- Chmr.] 



Ill Bj hst paper liefbre tins Society^ I gave a bhori iMicount pf a few 

cities of ancieut Iran, tts presented bv tlie reivnilv published Pahlari 
tiMtiae of 81iatr6iha-t-Irau. I& this lH«per, I propose giving: the 
etgrmology of the names of 8ome of thi*<e cities. I will divide the 
■object of mj paper into two part^. I. Firstly. I will take up thos^o 
cities, the etymology of whose names has not been given up to now-. 
IL Seooadly, I will take up thobe cities, the etynx^logy of whose names 
has been given by oriental writers, nnd will oxiunino how tar thai 
ftjmologT is '.'orrcct. 

I. 

Ct68ipllOn*~ ^*''J orivhtal writer t:ivi»s the dvrivalion of its name. 
I think the Pahlavi treatise ol ShiuruihA-i-Irau holps us to 

derive its name. It savs%^ that it was toundovl bv •* Tus-i-Rdvak-i- 

* ■ 

Bifkftn," •>., by Tus, the ruler of Sitkan. I think» thon. that 
its name is derived from the name of its founder Tus-i-8ifk»n. 
f.0., Tub of Sifkan. Ctesiphon is another form ol TuB-i-Sifk«n. 
The fact, that this city must have received its name from one Tns, is 
snpported by the statement of Hamzah,^ that the •M'iirinal name of 
this city was Tnsfoun {^jji^j^, 

Babylon* — it is the Bawri of the A vest a i' Baby rush of the 
cnneiform inscriptions^ and Biibel J^ Ij of the Persian writers*. 
The Areata connects Azidahaka (Zohak) with this town. The grand 



irta^H^^MiMhi 



I Vide my Aiy&dg^S-i-ZarirAn, 8hatr6ibd-i-Irdn, etc.. p. 7B. 

* Dictionnalre de la Perse f>ar fi. De Meynard. p. 403. ^ Yt. V., 2d. 

* Behiatnn Inscription, I., 6. Rawlinson, Journal. Rt»yal Ai^iatic Rooiety 
Tol. X, part 111. p, 197, 
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Bnudehesh^ says, that Azi Dahak had bntlt a palace in Babylon, which 
wa^ known as Kultng Dnshit, which is the **KvIriuta dnzhita*' of 
the Avesta,^ Enlang Dis of Hamz Isphahani, and Gang Dizh-hukht of 
Firdousi.^ These references and other referenceg by oriental writers 
lead to show, that Babylon (Bawri) was founded by Azi-Dahsk. 
Ma90udi^ attribates its foandation to Nimrod. Bnt according to 
Malcolm,^ oriental writers identify Nimrod with Zehak. Ebn Hankal,* 
and Edrisi^ also attribute the foandation of Babylon (B&bel) to Zoh&k. 

Now, according to the Bundehesh,^ and the Shahnameh® Azi-Dah&k 
or Zohik was also known as Bivarasp, because, as Firdonsi says, he 
was the master of 10,000 (bivar Av. baewarfi) horses (asp). I think, 
then, that Bawri, the original form of the later name Babel, derived ifb 
name from the name of its founder BaevarS or Bivar-asp. The second 
part (asp) of the compound word is dropped. We find another instance 
of this kind of the dropping of the latter part in the name of Tahmuras. 
The original name is Takhma-urupa, but, in the Farvardin Yaght, we 
find the name in its simpler form Takhma, the latter part, uru^pa being 
dropped. In the same way, we find the name'Yima Khsha^ta (Jamshed) 
shortened into Yima (Jarm, according to the Af rin-r-Haft Ameshaspand). 
At times, instead of the second part of a compound name, liie first is 
dropped. We find an instance of this kind in the name of this very 
Azi-Dahaka, which we find in some places simply Dahllk, the first part 
•• Azi *' being dropped. 

Bost- — It is the Abeste of the ancients.^*^ It is in the country of 
Arachosia referred to by Pliny. (Bk. VI. ch. 23). ^^ It is one of the 
principal cities of the provin<;e of Seist&n. Oriental writers tt«ither 
give the derivation of its name nor give the name of its founder. But 



1 Parmesteter. Le Zend Avesta, IIw, p. 584 n. 16. Itndea Iraniennes, Ilr, 
210—218. 

« Yt. XV. (BAm), 19. 

• Mohl., I., p. 96, ]. 843. Vid$ my Dictionary of Aveetio proper names, p. 63. 
' Ma^ondi par B. DeMeynard 1., p. 78. 

» The History of Persfa (1829) Vol. 1., p. 12. 

• Oasley's Oriental Geography, p. 70. 

^ GMograph^e D'lAdrisi par Jaubert, 11., pp. 160-161, 

• S. B. E. V. West, XXIX., 9; Justi, p. 69, 1. 19. Vide my Bnndchesh, p. 149; 

• Mohl., I, p. 56, 1. 89. 

^0 D'Anville'f Ancient Geography II., p. 64, Bnglish Translation of 1791, 
Vol. II., p. 496 ; Kinn^r's Persian Empire, p. 190, note. 
11 Bostock and Riley's Translation (1856). Vol. IT, p, 60. 
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we kam from tlie PahI*T: SL*trc:ki-:-Iri!i.^ th«t it wa.s LViinded bv 
BMtar, the son of ZArir, who wta the bToth^r of king Vishtjts}.'. It 
appean then, that tL« kI%t L&s d-?!:^?^ its L&uie fr*>n: i*.s founder 
BastoTy the Bai>taTain of the A^^esu.- 

ZspBIij- — It Ls the Zaranga or Zarai^^: o: Ptolemy. The word 
Y-^ Zeranj can alse be read ** Zarane." the uame which Ptcleiuy give*- 

It is the Zarinje ^jj of Ebn Batikai^ acd Edrist^, a^-ov'rding to ^hoiu 

it was the laige^t eitr in S«isU:i. Accord Ln^' to Tabari,' it was the 
d^tai of Scistan. According to Rinnrir, Zarenj is the same ylaoe as 
Dooahak, the modem capital of Seistan. He says '* thtr sit nation and 
deseription of Dooishak led me t? suspect that it can be no other 
than Zaraog, the old name haviag L-eeu lost in the constant KToIntions 
to which this unhappj proJiuce has been subject for more than a 
eentarr.*** Kinneir seems to think, th&c Dooshak is the modem 
oamey and Zarang. the oLier name of the city. But the fact is, that 
Booshak is the older Eame, which seems tr- have beeii forgotten for 
lome time. Zarang was a later name, which again was replaced by 
tha older name Dooshak. What seems to have happened in the 
caso of Sjria^ appears to have happened in the case of this city* 
Syria is the old name of the country. Then. a:ter the Mahomedanl 
eonqnesty it befi^n to be known by the name of Sham among orienta 
writers, and now again, it is generally known by it« old name of Syria 

We learn from the A vest a? that the old name of the capital of 
Beistin (Yaekereta) was Duzaka (s(|«<i<i«^^-^^<h}* ^j^q C(r(^^iO*!}V 

Kinneir does not say, what led him to suspect, that the modern 
Dooshak was the same as Zarenj. But the following facts lead to 
identify the two places Dooshak and Zarenj. 

Firstly, as sud above, according to the Vendidad, Duzaka was the 
capital of Yaekereta. and according to Tabari, Edrisi, and Ebn Hankal, 
Zarenj is the capital of Seistan, and we know that Va^kereta is identitied 
with Seistan. (a) The very fact, that the meaning of their names is 
the same, supports their identification. " Vaekereta'' means ** divided 
or ent into two halves." Now, another common name of Seistan 

^ Dastor Jamaapji^s Edition, p. 22, a. 86. My translation, \\ 91 • 

• Tt. XIII., loa. * Oailey*! Oriental Geography, pp. 20S. 207. 

« Kdiial par Janhert, L, p. 44i. ' Tnbari p:kr Zt^UMib.trK. Ill . p. dl7 

• Klaaoii*! PsMian Bmpira, p. 198. ' VeuJidAi. oh. T.. |0. 
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is NimruZy^ which means half a day. According toK-lnneir^ " tradition 
reports, that this provijice was once entirely under water ; bat having 
been drained, in the short space of haH a day by the Genii, it hence 
reeeiyed the name of Nimrose." (b) Again tiadition also supports 
the identification of Seidi&n with Vafek^rfita. As this tradition inveita 
Seistaa with the presence of genii, so the Yendidad invested YafikSreta 
with the presence of a fairy known as Khnathaiti. (c) Again, the 
geographical fact, that just as the Yendidad speaks of Duzaka as the 
capital of Ya^ker&ta, the modern maps point a town named Dooshaka 
in Seist^n, further supports the identification of Yafck^^« and 
3eidt4n, 

Secondly, the Pahlavi treatise of Shatroiha-i-Ir&n^ says of Zaren], 
that King M^nusbcheher (Minocbeb^^r) took it from Frasi&v and 
included it iu the county of Patashkbvargar. The Minokherad says 
the same thing about Duzaka. '' From the land of PadashkhvArgar 
unto the beginning of Dujako, such as Frasiy&k had taken, by treaty 
he seized back from Fr^siy^k, and brought it into the possession 
pf the countries of Ir&n."* 

Thirdly, the Shatroih^-i-IrSiiS speaks of the foundation, in Zarenj, 
of a fire-temple named Karko8. This temple is the same, as that 
named Ker^kerkan by Manendi, * and said to be founded in Seistdn, 

Having stated these facts which lead to the identification of .Duzaka 
and Zarenj, we now come to the main question of deriving the 
name Zarenj. 1 think the word Zarenj is derived from the 
very word Duzaka. In fact, it is another form of Duzaka. The 

word Duzakf^ may be written thus ^<sjf. It is so written in the 

Minokherad.^ It can be read Zarzak. The final ^ in the word, 
if written in J5end characters, and if written with a longer strode 
towards the left, can be road **d," ^- The word can be then read 

Zarz^. The final **d," 3 when written thus in Pahlavi, can be 



1 ]&inneir*s Persian Empire, p. 189, Shatrdih^-i-lrAn, Dastar Jamaspji'tf 
Kdition, p. 21, 8. 84. My txanslatipn, p. 88. ^ Ibid note. 

• Dastur Jamaspji's Edition} p. 22, s. 38. My translation, p. 98. 

• S, B. B. XXIV., West. Minokherad, oh. XXVII 44. 

« Daatur Jamaapji's Edition, p. 22, a. 38. My translation, p. 93. 

• Traduction, de B. De Maynard Vol. IV, p. 73. . 
t Dastur Darab*8 Edition, ch. XXVII, 44. 
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read either as g or j. So, the word in that case can be read Zarzaj. 
The wonU whea written in Persian characters in the Mahoinedan 
timeSy would be written ^jjj. In the Shekaste style, the letter 3 7< 
in Zarzaj is likely to be mistaken For m n, and so the word would 
subsequently be written ^j) and read Zarenjj. Thus we see, that 

the name Zarenj can be derived from the old name of the city, viz., 
Duaka. 

Now, there remains the question to consider, why was the place 
called Dosaka. 

The word Dnzaka means ' bad or evil/ and tbe place seems to have 
been so ealled, because, according to the Shatroiha-i-Ir&n,^ it was 
founded by Afrasi&b, who was a wicked Tur&nian monarch, and who 
was, therefore, cursed in the Pahlavi books. He is said to have 
afterwards destroyed the city and to have also extinguished the sacred 
fire-temple there. 

Again, as said above, the place was infested with fairies and 
genii. That fact also may have gained for the city the appellation of 
Dnaaka. 

Korm&ll. — Yakout say3, on the authority of another author, that 
the city was so called, from tlie name of its founder, Kerman, who was 
the sou of Felewdj, son of Lobtlii, son of Yafet, sou of Noah.* 

According to Tarikh^ Guzideh,' the city was so called, from 
the name of one of its rulers, named Bakht6-Kerm ^j^ ^^^ who ruled 

there during the time of Ardeshir Babegdu who conquered the city. 
This derivation is more probable than that, which derives the name 
from the name of the great great-grandson of Noah. Bakht^- 
Kerm fj^ ^»i of the Tarikhe-Ouzideh, is the Haft&n BokhH- 

Kerm Khodle •«>rr i^ * (O^J nro* of the Edrn&meii^ of Ardeshir B&be- 

gftn. He is often spoken of simply as Kerm fj^^^ This Haft&n 
Bokht-i-Kerm is the Kerm Haftw&l otyi, fj^ of Firdousi.« 



1 Daitar Jamaspjl't Ed., p. 23, b. 38. My tranBlation, p. 93. 

a Diationnaire de la Ferae, par B. De Meynard. p. 483. * Hid note. 

* NSldeke. Oesohiohte det Artaohstr PdpakAn, p. 49 ; KAmamM-Artakh- 
ihir-I^PipftkAD, by Dastur Dar&b, oh. Vl. 1. p. 87, 1. 8. 

* IWd, ch. VI 1 , 8, 10. • Mohl, V, p. 306, 1. R09. 
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His proper original name was Haftan Bokht in the K&ruatueh and 
Haft wad in the Shahnameh. According to Firdonsi,^ he was 
called Haftwad, because he had seven (haft) sons. The Pahlavi 
name Haftau Uokht^ may also meau seven sons. Korm or Eerm- 
khodae (lit., the lord or master of the worm) was the designation, by 
which he was subsequently known. The following story from 
Firdousi's Shahnameh explains why he was called Kerm or Kerm* 
Khodae, a name from which the city of Kerman is said to have 
derived its name 

There lived in the city of Kajaran^ i^^j^ in Pars a poor man 
named Haftwad. He had a young daughter, who, with other girls of 
the city, daily went to an adjoining hill. They all passed their time 
there in good company and in spinning their cotton. One day, when 
they laid aside their spinning distaffs to have their dinner, the 
daughter of Heftw4d found an apple dropped from an adjoining tree. 
While eating it, she found a worm (p/^ Kerm) in it. She carefully 
removed it with her finger and placed it in her distaff and went for her 
meals. On her return, she found, that the worm had moved round about 
in her cotton, and spun a good deal of it. So, her task, that day, 
"was made very easy, and she was able to spin that day twice as 
much cotton as she was able to do before. She was much pleased 
with it and said to her friends, " Thanks to God, by the good for- 
tune of the worm,^ I have been able to spin twice the usual quan- 
tity this day." The next day, she carried double the qoantitj of 
cotton, and placed the v^orm in it. The spinning work w^as again 
finished very quickly. Every morning, she gave a piece of apple 
to the worm, which increased daily in size and strength, and the 
quantity of cotton spun increased in proportion. The increase in 
the daily production of yarn made the family comparatively richer 

1 Mohl, v., p. 308, 1. 610. 

' F« «&^ w son. The word [laftw^d seems to be a oontracted form of 



Haftdn Bokht. fo^J ^^^ ^^'^ be read Hafta5-bav&d, which seems to have 
been oontracted into HaftavAd. 
» r^M^Y in the KHrnAmeh. Dastur Dar&b's edition oh. VI., 1. p. 27, 1. 6. 

* fJ^J*^^, ^® akhiar-i-Kerm. Possibly the name fiokbt-i-Kerm it a 
corruption of this phrase, which oooars several fcimes in the episode. The poor 
man had become rich by the good foztune of the worm . Bo, possibly, he was 
named Ba-akhtar-i-Kerm. Or, his name can be directly derived from Bakht-i- 
Eemii I.e., the fortune of the worm. 
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and more piosperoas. Haft wad took the worm to be a possession 
of good omen. He gradnaily became richer and richer. The ruler 
of the city, gi-owing jealoas of him, tried to extort money from 
him, bnt he opposed, and, collecting some force, killed the rnler 
and captured the citv. He subsequently built a large fort on an 
adjoining hill, where he kept the worm, which, according to the 
story, had g^wn to an enormous size. Owing to the good luck 
and prosperity brought about by the worm. Haft wad and all his 
followers began to woi'ship the worm as a god. It was ugainst this 
Haftwid or Bakht-i-Kerm that Ardeshir had waged his war. 

This story then relates how^ Haft wad had i-eceived the appella- 
tion of Kerm^ an appellation from which the eity founded b}* him 
had received the name of Kerman. 

' Ocrar» or Jour. — it is the old name of the modei-n town of 
Firoatabad. Its original name was Khorreh-i-Ardeshit according 
to Firdousi^^ or Ardeshir Gadman according to the KatnAmeh'and 
theShatrftiha-t-Iran^ The word Khorreh tj^ in the name Khorreh- 

i-Ardeahir isacoiTuption of Khorreh (Av. ^yjjijjti^ Pah ©"V P. 
tjj^ OT$j^) meaning * splendour.' Gadman is the Sonutio equi- 
yalent of Khoreh. Hence the Palilavi name Aixleshir Gadman 
is an equivalent of the Persian KhoiTeh-i-Ardeshir. Now, the 
city was so called, fi-om the name of Ardeshir, because this monarch. 
was, according fo the Kurnameh, invested with a eertain lialo, 
splendonr or glory, which was supposed to have acoompauied 
him in bis war with Ardwan or Artabanes. The name Jour, 
which, according to Firdousi, was another name of Ardeshir 
Shorreb, seems to be another form of Khoreh (splendour). Khoreh 
%ji^ or ijL^^ and Khur jj^ are one and the same. The word 
Khar has subsequently become jjf Kur.* The woi*d kur ^jf was 
Bubseqaently read j^t Gour, and so the name of the town of Ai-deshir 
Khorfth has subsequently become Gour. Perhaps the word jyL Khur 
may have, by a mere change of points (nukte) l)ecome jy^ Jour. It 

' Vaiil. T., p. 802, 1. 440. 

> .Text of Dastar Darab, eh. IV, 17. Vide Noldeke Gesohiohte des Artavhsir 
PIpakAih p. 47 n. 4. 

' Dastur Janiaspji's Text, p. 22, s, 44. My translatlou, p. 99. 

* Jnit ai Khosrd has become Kaisar and Chosroe. We find from Kbn Haukal, 
that the name Korrah Ardeshir has latterly beoome Kureh Ardeshir (Ousley's 
Oriental Geography, pp. 87, 89), 
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is tsaid, ibat it was a governor, named Adiied ed Dooleli, who had 
changed the name of the town into Fii'onzabad. This town had 
a bracing climate^ and so he often went there for a change. The 
people then said «^^ j^^ (J«Lo malik ha Goar raft^ i, e., the King 
has gone to Gour. Bat, the word Gour also means a gi*ave, and so 
the words coald, at times, be misunderstood for '* the King has gone 
to his gi^are.^'^ So taking the name to be inaaspicioas, this rnler, 
Adhed changed it for that of Fironzab^d< 

AllWAZ* — We leam from Yakout^ that it Was formel'ly known as 
Ilormaz. He says ** El-Ahwaz, dit Abou-Zcidf dtait autrefois nomme 
Hormnz-schehr j^^j^jt .... Les Arabes Tappelerent Souq-et 
Ahwaz/'^ Ebn Haukal also says, '* Koni-eh AhWa^ is also called 
jf^y^jt HormuB Shehr."* According to Mirkhond^ it was called 
HormuZjbecaase it was founded by king Hormnz< '* On dit que la ville 
d'Hormuz fut fondle par ce prince et qtt'il lui donna son Horn." ^ It 
appears then, that the above-^named city of Hormus or Hormn^ 
Schehr is the Horranz-Artashir of the Pahlavi treatise of Shatr6ilia* 
i-Iram.^ It was so called 5 bccauscf as said there^ it was founded by 
king Hormuz. He probably named it after his own and his illustrious 
grandfather's joint names. Hormaz Schehr was pfobably a contracted 
form of Hormuzd Artashirj or probably it i-etained only the first part 
of the name (fclormuz) and the word Schehr was joined to it to signify 
city. Thus, we 'see, that Ahwaz is tlie later name of the city of 
Horuiuz-Artashir or Hormnz Schehr or Hormiiz. Edrisi also says, 
that Ahwaz carried the name of Hormuz. ("Hormuz qiiiporte aussi 
le nom d'Ahwaz.'**) It appears, that Ahwaz is not only the later 
name of the city of Hormuz, but that the name itself is derived 
from that of Hormuz. In the Shatroiha-i^Iran it is written thus Mtf»f 
Auharmazd. That name can also be read Auhumazd. The letter 
c in Pahlavi i» at times substituted or transmuted for the Avesta 

letter v. » {e.g. \»%^»S in Avesta and irc-^ Zaman in Pahlavi 
vide old Pahlavi Pazand Glossary of Hoshangji and Hang, p. 289). 
So, the last- read form Auhumazd may have become or may have 

1 Dictiomiaird de la Perse, B. de Meynard, p. 174. 

' Dictionnaire, B. de Meynard, p. 68. 

" Onsley^s Oriental Geography, pp» 73. 

4 H^moireB lur laPerse, S. de Saoy, p. 293. 

> Dr« Jamaspji'fl Ed., p. 23, a. 46» My trauslation, p. loa. 

* Edrisi par Jaubert 1., p. 361 
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been written Aubarazd. The last d was theu drop|»ed, and tlic name 
diea became Aakaraz and tlieu Ahwaa. 

Simian or Semirkn. — Tlie Palilivi treatise of Shatroiha-i- 
Irfin^ gires the name of the city as Simian, which inii be read Siuir«n 
also. It is the same as Seniiran e;^.^i«^ o^ ^bii Haakal* ainl Edrisi.* 
It is situated in the pronnce of Ardeshir Khorroh. Now, according 
to the Shatroiha-i-Irau, it was founded by Feridun, w1k» conquered it 
from the hands of its former king, and presented it, or a imrt of it 
named Desht, as a n}arriage-gi!t to the Aral) king Bat-Kbusrob, 
whose three daughters he had taken in marriage for his thrco sons. 
This BAt-Khnsrob is the king Sarv of the Shahnameh.^ The name 
SarT is derived from the latter part (Srob) of the name Bat-Khusrob. 
It appears then, that the city was named after Uiis Arab king Sarv. 
It must hare been originally named Sarvan, just as we have Turan 

from the name of Tur. This word Sarvau would be written )«»»^«« 

Sarrio. By an interchango of letters Sarvan would bo written 

Savran )Mli>ji«* The » t; in this word would be changed into m ^ 

in Persian (e^^.y j»ii^--5 into if €-5 or e;^3 «'<'«? P- ^^^) o»<i t^^« letter 

1 when passing into Persian may be read I ^ (<?. g.t r^^f^Jj and ^^). 

do Atmm would be written \J!fQM» Samlau. Thus we see, that the 

name of the town Simian or Simran (Semiran) is derived from the 
name of the Arab king Sarv, to whom it was preeented as a marriage 
gift by king Feridun, who had conquered it from its former rulers. 

Askar*— It is the ABk&rjS^^ ifj^j^^ of Ebn Haukal* and 
Edrisi." It is a large beautiful city situated at some distance from 
Ahwaz in Khozistan. According to the Shatr6iha-i-Iran,7 it was 
founded by Ardeshir of Asfandiar {i.e., Bahman Asfandiar), and 

one Kharashk of Akar, ^j** * )^r who belonged to this city, was 
appointed the governor (marzpan) of Jerusal (, Jerusalem). I thiuk, 



' Dr. Jamaspji^s Edition, p 23, s. 50. My tranelation, p. loa 

■ Oualcy's Oriental Geography, p. 88. ' Edrisi par Jaubcrt, I., pp. 808, 414. 

4 M(dil, I., p 120, 11. 68—70. 

* Oualey's Oriental Geography I., p. 20, n. 2, 78. 

« Edrisi par Jaubert, I, p. 37U. 

' Bastur Jamaspji's Udiliou, p. 23, s. 93. My translation, p. 111. 
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tMi:tlN^ £ki^}ilir(fAl»t- )fc«U» KfUroasch (Oy fiib) Bon of Aikmtn 
of Tabarigi wlio. i«presenU hiMTitff . goiog irith the Fersivi King to 
take Jernsalm. Tbe final r oEthe Fahlavi word Aku being 

TR^*^* ^iSi^^i ^ft^V^".:**,.^,?'*?;^'^"' '* cw l^ read as n. So tl* 
Ctdlicet llMPM(i;Jikli::«ii^ ib^^fWl^asd identified with Aikonn of 
^riim»M. ^gWn, JlwJSfiiUriifWflM KLwaishk in»y be the saiue u 




B eee, both from the Pahlavi 
s one Kharashk, nbo had ruled 
, nho IB Baid to hare foonded the 
ft^tlf %^^F. %^'ffi Be4fi»,^l/&t ai this Eharashk had done him 
■rata ner vide, BafannKinaiehnetianied tbe new town, that he founded, 
t^'i?''cfeft 1W*Sii;!:?%J''S*ki?^fci^% *"" attribute the difierence in At 
thnoB of the two names — Askar and Rharaehk — to a change of 
lMl^^'tlfo:4eit^ "^i',^^ ^^t^iS- Eecond in the latter name, haTJog* 
cL^ge^fUcOi-Occars laEtiM^tbe, former name. By a re-airangement 
of letters yo^ Kharashk woald become ')1>> Khashkar, and the 
word tfieo can also be read ABbhai. 

ssKbMVjelb'tT3^^-<^'#bV Received its name from its founder. 
^*=1%^^%^l^^£l:^b)M>:^1I^BC °^ ShatrSibu-i-Iran,' its or^nsl 
nnni^.ia Ni^v,.and it was founded by one Ninar. This Nln&v is 
flie~ NinnB^ to wKoiri, (Ii^rdip^to Kinneir,* other writers ascribe its 
foniirfstiioB.'^ TOe'TahtaviTjobk calls the founder Ninav-i- J nrashSn 
Cor' Ynr'iiBlmBilV ' "tliougbi'acQording to the Pahlari book, the name 
ofthfe^owiiViH fts'ioniidcr'is Xinav, other writers have changed 
Atf oUtte SmU SSn^n^^^'I think, that the reason of this change 
t>i o ; iH 1 — ■(|■»frt ^ 0lL'1^ ■ ^J iwim; ■ 



p, <einiprC7II.) L, p. 600. 
> Ma^ondi, pim^imMmyrnKd, IL, pp. 127-128. Ma^odi gWee the name 

irjj* E'oreob,' which ioBeaXCea more the EhHrashk f tjr of the Tablavf 
» Dr. Ja[nBal>2i'8 BliLion, p. 24, b. 57. My TranBlalion, p. 113. 
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IB this. In the aboT^meRtionec D^Ke c: %be £4»:;iidi&r (^iriAv-t^Jtoift* 
Bban, i^.f XinaT of Jirak.>b) "J.ej. h^ v€- raken e-cc "LV ej^u^^^uag 
the meaning -of, "" v-ije -^ i-.ri cf :':.t 3rf*r"riiir-5j:-.i&».becaTi?^/Uia 
genitire is again cipT*<.«c«i ly ^'i:e ia.-t urr^izs^^z'^z. "»:;." So U;ej 
bare taken Xinav-i (yirever-; to be t:^ pr-^fir :;c^^.. 

The Pahlavi bock ca:» liiis funnier i^antehi'ii. i. "u •*-of #BrS*h.** 
This name Jnrasba:: cau be Tead jTaxash^. . if w^Takerti*'*' r*' to Jia^O 
been written \ as :: cai^ be^^rirwn in {kr^E vfax^ hl^o, - -Xfis J|riif|^h, 
ihen» is the Utbrew prophet •)^iia£, ^uq bad-been ordered is ga » 
Nineveh,.^ and whose €epQ^i?1ifejs-said to feaT«.bcrn in the eitr of 
Hineveh. The Pablari wriier sceiss t a have th^coiit^ ffaat.'.dia 
fennder Ntnar belasged %o the f amity- at Joims^ wiBose .temh «ms 
in the town. Maeoudi tdso sn vs.. that Jenas sraa of thij eky i ^ C^esk 
a eette cite qae Dien ^nvoja anta-efoia donasirfils -de "ila&.V'^. - The 

MatL of Ma^udi is- the Amictai of* (he SmptfiseS'-(J4iiah I^ IX > 

J. . ■ -■...-«■.■ 

IT. - 



llld» — According to liaban,; Sacmccand deriTed ka 
same from Scbamr, a geneiad of an Arab king, Tobbar ^Abou-Kaa-ibf 
who conquered it: ^.Le 'geueral arriva aL^maixand , • -• .,11 
Be rendit ma!tre de-Li irille, la d^tsaisit et tiia nn ^au^d neiivbre 
d^habitants.. Eusaite il la recoostruisit et la nbnima, d'api^ bii^Sam •^ 
arcandy car anparavant elle Avait portc un aati'e ^om^ . Bainarcand 
Tent dire ''la ville de^cbamar Z cai* eu languc.peblvie qund. signifie 
'one graude Tille^'les ' Arabics eu ti-aduifiaiit ce uoxu. dans Icnr 
hingoe en ont fait Samarq^ndJ'^ . . . 

We do not Endin the FnhhbTi .hmgaage. the word ''.qand *^ in tlie 
sense of a great. city aameniioned bv Tobaii. . -^el'ka^^^ tlii^vordiB 

T15 kani^ from wrt^ (traditionhllj rend ■ Kimtfht, li on* road Kartfiin, 

4a«*/0 '"•*•* to do. . Then ^t lie liame Saniarcaud vuay in.oau "fovmaoJ 
by Samar." TV? find instances oi names simUar^y iormod, in nru-ub^ 
gird (if., the ^it}' foiuidcd by IVu-jib) and SbapurgirAl. pu. the 
analogy of these n^mcs the pi:s.>per form of i\\M name should bp 
Samarkird o r Sama i:gu'd. ^Qn4iQssiWyj.^.b«j_jYord. */(itti.ia D.VJO 



MaadU 



" Oki Testament, Joiinb, 1, 1, Sj Hit' - Mricoddi, imrB. IV M^ej^uinl, 
Vol I., pi 111. 
« Ma^ndi, p* a Te Mc«yiwi'VVoi: f l7,iv ft^L * ' 
" Xabari, par-JfetonJicry, ri.» p. »{^, V^^if^ H, *'!». V. ■ 
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Pahlavi ^i^ Ocandan^ to dig, io root mit). In that case Samarcand 

may mean • (the city) dn^ ont or excavated by Siamar/^ In this 
sense, it may rather refer to the fact of the old town being 
desfcpoyed by Saraar, than to the fact of the new town being founded 
by him. It fs possible that the inhabitants of the town, instead of 
Commemorating and connecting the name of the conqueror witb it« 
construction, connected it with its destrnetion r 

That it was so derired, and not as Tabari mentions ft, appears 
from other antbors, on whose authority Pereival writes his history 
o-f the Arabs. He says,^ ** Obammir-Yerilch , • » . ddtruisit 
les mnrs et nne partie des edifices de )a eapitale de !a Soghdiane; 
Les gens- du pays appelerent alors ceite ville rainee Chammir-candy 
c'est-a-dire, Ohammirr a detruite. Ce nom, nn pen altere par 
les Arabes, derint Samareand. Chammrr Ini-m^me la restaara 
ensuite/' Under any circumstances, the city derives its name 
from Samar. MaQoudi^ also derives its name from Samar. 

Tabari^ gives the following story about its conquest by Samar. 
Samar had besieged the town for one year without success. One 
night, taking a quiet walk round the city, he took prisoner one of 
the guai^s on duty at one of the gates of the city. He asked him 
how it wa^that the city was so well defended. The guard said that 
the king himself was addicted to drinking and pleasures, but that he 
had a daughter who was very intelKgent, and that it was she whoso 
well defended the city. On further inquiry, Samar learnt that she 
was not married. - He thereupon sent her, as a present, a golden 
ox full of pearls, rubies, and emeralds with the following message : 
^ I bave come from Yemen in yonr search. I want your hand in 
man'iage. I have 4,000 golden boxes of the kind I send yon. I am 
not anxious about the capture of this city. I will leave it to yoni 
father to rule. If a son will be born of our marriage, I will make 
him the king of Persia and Cliina*. If you will like, I will send the 
4,000 boxes at night to your city." The guard carried that private 
message to the young princess, who was soon duped. She accepted the 
offer, and, according to a previous arrangement, opened one of the four 

' Eseai sar L' Historie des Arabes, par Perceval, LivFe 11. Yaman, I., p. 80-. 
* MaQoudi traduit par B. do Mejinard et P. de CourtciUe, ill., ps 224, 
Ch. XLVl. 

» Tabari par Zotenberg, II pp. 167-1B0, Partie II. Chap. XXXT. 
Kendered into English from, the French of Zoteul^erg. Ihid^ p. 1&7» 
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gates of the eitj For the admission of the proiDi»ed boxes, each of which, 
instead of the treasure, contained two armed men. The boxes were 
placed on 4,000 asses, each of which was condacted by an armed man. 
By this piece of treachery 12,000 armed men were admitted into the 
city at night. At a giren nignal, they all mshed oat of the Vtoxes, 
opened the gates of the city, and Samar entered with all his troops. 
He killed the king and took his daughter a [irisoner. 

According to Tabari,^ this event had hapi>>ne«l in the nnixn of Kobad, 
the father of Noshirwan (A. D. 4^—532). Terceral places this 
Ohammir or Samar in the middle of tlie first century ^ ilamza 
and Nowayri^ make him a contemporary of GnslitAsp, who bad reign- 
ed a long time before Alexander the Oreat. If we at all attribute the 
name Samarcand to Samar, we must place his time long before 
that of Alszander, because, according to the Greek writers, who have 
written about Alexander, this city was taken by him, and it was 
then known as Maracanda, a name which is the same as Samarcand. 
That Samarcand was taken by Alexander the Great, appears from the 
Pahlavi book Shatroiha-i-Iran,^ from Tabari,^ and from Greek 
writers. The name Samarcand occurs only once in other Pahlavi 
works, and that in the Bundehesh.* We do not find the name in the 
Avesta, thongh we find there the name of Sugdha^ (Sogdiana), 
of which it b the capital. This shows, that possibly the name came 
Into use later, when it derived its name from Samar. 

Bolkh* — According to Ahmed Razi » Kazvini,® and Mirkhond,i<> 
this city was originally founded by king Kaiomars. Mirkhond 
gives the following story, which gives the etymology of the name : — 
V EjMomars had a brother in the regions of the west, who occasionally 
came to visit him : who, at this time having undertaken the journey to 
converse with his revered brother, found, on bis arrival at Daaiavend, 



1 Tkiii, p. 156. 

* KHirtoire des Arabes, I., p 82. This follows from the fact that he places 
his grandson Tobba El-Acrab in 90 to 143 A. D. 

> Jhid. 

* Baatnr Jamaspjf s Text p. 18 s. i. My Tra^elation, p. TCf. 

* Tabari par Zotenbcrg, I^ p. 517. 

* B. B. B., Vol. v., West, Ch. XX^ 20. Yiih my Bundehesh, p. 9r». 

* Yeodidad, I., 6. 

* Bictionnaire de la Terse, par 6. dc Meynard, p. 112, n. 

* Onaley'fl Travels of Persia, II.. p» H72. 

10 Shea*! Translation, p. TiB. Munshi Navnl Kishorc's Rilitlon, p. 1R0. 
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that Kaiomars was aleent. On inqairing into his affairs, atid 
learning, that he was then engaged in foanding a city in the east, 
this affectionate brother immediately directed his coarse thither, and 
completed the long journey. At the moment of his arrival, Kaiomarsy 
who was seated on an eminence, having beheld his brother,, exclaimed : 
*.Ho! who is this wlio directs his coarse towards us?' One of his 
sons answered : Perhaps a spy, sent by the enemy to find out our 
situation/ On which, Raiomars armed himself, and, aceompanred by 
the same son, went oat to meet him : but when they drew near each 
other, Kaiomars recognised his brother, and said to his son, Bil 
Akh 1 (Arabic cb assuredly, and ^ brother) (i. e,y thfs is 
surely my brother) from which circa mstance the city was called 
Balkh."» 

Now, the Avesta name of Balkh is supposed to be Bakhdhi *9^^ 

(Bactria).2 The Pahlavi rendering of this name is ^Hl}f which can 

be read either Bakhar or Bakhal,^ and which can be identified with 
Bokhara or Balkh. 

We do not know why Bakbdhi is so called in the Avesta, and what 
its meaning is. But, if we try to trace its origin to a compound of 
words, meaning *^ brother assuredly," as Mirkhond has taken its later 

form Balkh to mean, one can form a compound Badha-akh •HT-^O^) 
which will be a compound of an Avesta word Badha '»9^^ meaning 

assuredly, and a Pahlavi word Akh My meaning brother. This 

word Badha-akh or Badhakh can easily become Balakh, as the word 
madha-kha has become malahh. Thus, the old name Bakhdhi may 
have been formed from the above name Badha-akh or Ba Ihakh by 
the interchange of " dh " and ** kh," such interchanges of letters 
being common. 

Bat, the objection to this may be, that the compound so f oi med is 

» Ihid. " ~ "^ 

• Vendidad, I., V. 

* The word Balkh can'be thus derived from the Avesta Bakhdhi. The Avesta 

'* dhi " is changed into *' 1 '* as in the case of madhdkha (•«c^m3>>(). which 

has subsequently become maldkh (vJU). Thus BAkhdhi becomes B^khal, 

and then ** 1" aod ** kh " interchange plaoes. (Darmebtcfcer's Le Zend Avesta, 
Vol. II., p. 8,n. 14). 
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of an Af<8flta wend and a PablaTi word. So one xnoBt look into the 
Areata langaage itaelf for i<4h the words. We find them in Biatar 

W*»jj brother, aod ^-^ Zi, asBuredly. This word Bratarzi, then, 

may, by some oormption, become Bakhdhi. 

HorSlt* — According to an oriental writer, this city owes its 
name to its founder Herat, an emir of Xariman. " Herat, dit le 

g^^ographe Persan a t^tefondee parnn des Smirsdu celi'bre 

N^riman le heros da monde,. qai portait le nom de Herat, et apres 
avoir ete roinee. elle a ete r^tablie par Alexandre/' (Memoires sur 
U Pene, par S. de Sacj, p. 389, n. 84.) 

This etymology seems to be imaginary. Firstly, we do not find 
from the Bnndehesh or from the Shahnameh, that Nariman had an 
emir named Herat. Again, Herat is Haroyu of the Ayesta, Hariva 
of the caneiform inscriptions, Hari of the Pahlavi Vendidad, 
Harae of the Shatroiha-i-Iran, and Haroi of the Bnndehesh.^ 
According to William Onsley, Herat was formerly known as Hari, 
a name bv which the river Harirud, which flows bv its side, is still 
known. The word Hari or Haroju is derived from Tuir ?^ to flow, 
because the country is watered by a large river. In the Vendidad 
(Ch« I. 9), the city is said to be Vish-harezanem, t.«., well-watered, 
because it was watered by the river. 

Puslieng- — This town, also spoken of by some, as Bouschcndj 
{^^Ji) ia situated at the distance of about ten farsakhs from 
Herat. It was so called, because it was originally founded by 
Pashang, the son of the Turanian king Afra&i^bn.^ The other 
same of this place was Shideh.^ 

Tns- — This city is the modern Meshed. According to some 
authors, it was situated a little near the modem Meshed. It waa 
so called, because it was founded by Tfis, the son of the Iranian 
king Naodar.^ The Pahalavi treatise of Shatr6ih&>i-Iran^ and the 
Dabistan* also attribute the foundation of this city to general Tus. 

I Josti, p. 50, L 17. Chap. XX. Vide my Bandehcsh. p. 93. 

* Dicfcionnaire de la Perse, par B. Dc Meynard, p. 122. 
I Sh&hnAmeh, Mohl, IV., p. 30, 1. 31S. 

* Hccaa's GUcntta Edition of the ShMinAmch, Persian Introdaction, p, 32, 
a 7-9. Mohl, 11., pp. 596-^31. 

* Dastnr Jamospji^s Bdition, p. 19, s. 14. My Traii8lation, p. 65, 

* Shea and Tioyer's TranslaUon, Vol 1., p. 52. 
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Nish&potir* — This city was founded by Shapour L, from whom 
it derives itis name. Various sfcories are given about the event, which 
led Shapour to build it. Hamd Allah Mustofi^ gives the following 
story : — 

** Ardeshir Babegan built a city which he named Neh (P. ^). 
(t.«., the city). His son Shapour, who was the Grovernor of 
Khorasan, requested his father to give that town to him, but his 
request was refnsed. Piqaedat this refusal, he built in its vicinity, 
on the ruins of the ancient town founded by Tehmuras, another 
city, and, to distinguish it from the Neh founded by his father, 
called it Neh-Shapour, which the Arabs afterwards changed into 
Nicabour." . 

Others give another story and etymology. They say, that 
Shapoar, once passing the locality of this town, had remarked, that 
it wasfuUof Na6 (P. c/^) i.e., reeds. So, the city, built afterwards 
on that locality, was known as NaS Shapour (t.^., the reeds of 
Shapour).^ Edrisi^ also refers to this story, but he attributes it 
to Shapour IL 

Others^ give the following story to derive its name. The astro- 
logers had predicted, that Shapour would one day lose his thronei 
and be reduced to poverty, and that he would suffer great misfor* 
tunes, till the time of his restoi*ation to the throne. Shapour asked 
the astrologers, how he was to know, that the time of his restora- 
tion had come. They said, " you may expect restoration to the 
throne when you eat golden bread on an iron table." The prediction 
turned out to be true. He lost his throne, and wandered in deserts 
and mountains, till he came to the city of Esfadjan. There he 
served as a labourer at the house of a cultivator, who, pleased with 
his work and energy, gave him his daughter in marriage. Thii^ 
wife of Shapour carried his meals every day to the fields. One dayi 
being invited at a marriage in the village, she forgot to prepare 
the meals for Shapour. Being reminded late of this fact, she 
hastened to her house from the marriage party, took with her a 
few cakes prepared with honey, which were ready in the house, 

^ Dictionuaire d*i la Perse, B. do Meynardi p. 578. n. Rendered into 
fiDglish from B. de Meynard's French. 

• Ibid. p. 678. 

» Edriai, ^ar Jaubert. II , p. 182. n. 

* Dictionnaire de la Perse, par B. de Meynard, p. 169. 
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irnd ' which presented a yeliow colour like that of gold, and ran to 
the field, where Shapoar was working. A small trench separated 
Shapoar from the place, where she stood. So, she could not hand 
over the c^kes to Shapour. He consequently extended towards 
hert his spade, over which she placed the golden coloured cakes. 
The sight of the golden-coloured bread, placed over the iron 
spade, i-eminded Shapour of the astrologer's prediction, that 
the eating of a golden bread over an iron table would bring 
abont his restoration to the throne. He i-ecounted the story of 
the prediction to his wife, declared to her, who he was, and hast- 
ened home to be ready to go to his native country. He put on 
his royal robe and dress, which he had concealed in a bag. He 
wrote to his ministers and informed them of his whereabouts. He 
got his coat of mails suspended at the gai;e of his house. The 
ministers, on hearing from Shapour, sent courtiers to bring back 
Shapour to the royal city. They came to a place and inquired 
•boat Shapour's whereabouts. They were told "Nist Sapour" 
jjjUi %S0m ^i t,e., Shapaur is not here. Hence it is, they say, that 
the place was called ** Nist Sapour" jJi^ vSMikAi and then Nisl*a- 
pour (jJi^^)' The courtiers, not finding Shapour at that place, 
proceeded further, and came to a place, where the people asked 
them, what they had come there for. They replied " Sabour Khast.* 
CmvI^^U (from i^\j^ to wish, to lK)ok for), i. €., we k)ek fer 
Bbapour. Hence the place was called Sabour Khast. This seems to 
be the city, known as Sabour Khawst. The courtiers, on proceeding 
further, came to the village where Shapour Irved. Uis house being 
discoTered bj means of the coat of maris, hung at the gate, they eaid, 
Jandim^ Sabour jlH^ (^^ i.e., we have found Shapour. Hence 
the place was called Joundi Sabour. This is the city, known as 
Vandu-i-Shapuhar in the Pahlavi treatise of Shatroiha-i-Iran. 

Nehavend.— According to Yakout,2 some writers say, that its 
original name was Nouh-awend. They thus derive its, name from 
Koah, and say that the city was originally built by him. 

Sll&m-— Sh£m is the modern name of Syria. Asiatic writers call it 
Btld-el-Sham, f. «., the city on the left (Arab. JUA). According to 

\ This word seems to be the same as Pahlavi vandadan n«)OIYCo ^^^y ^^ 

obUin). 
• Diotioniiaire de la rerse, B. de Meynard, p. 573. 
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Ma^oudi, Yemen is so called/ because it is situated on the right hand 
side of Kaabah, and Syria is called Sham, because it is situated on the 
left of Kaabah. I 

Others derive the name Sham from Arabic f^ or ^>& "unlucky** 
and the name Yemen from Arabic i:;*i " lucky." They say, that 
Yemen (Arabia Felix) is so called, because it is very fertile. 

Parika.— It is the Afrikie /Afijy I of Edrisi,2 Afrinkeieh ^^1 of 
Ebn Haukal^ and modem Africa. Macoudi calls it Afrikiyah ^j^K 
According to this anthor, the country received its name from one 
Africas, the son of Abrahah, A^' uH cT^' ^^ founded it.* The 
Romans had first introduced this name into Europe. At first, they 
knew the country round Carthage by the name of Af rica, 

Nahartirak* — it was so called, because it is situated on the canal 
(nehar^) of the river Tira.^ According to Yakout,^ the river was so 
called from the name of Tira, a son of Goudaraz, the Yazir of 
Kaikhosm. 

Ataropfttakan-— According to Strabo^ the city had derived its 
name from one AtropAte who had saved it from passing into the hands 
of the Macedonians. Yakout^ says, that, according to Ibn el-Moquan- 
na, it received its name from its founder Azerb^d ^^ jiK This word 
Azerb&d is the same as AtropAte. But this oriental writer places this 
personaee, in times much anterior to that of the Macedonian conquest 
The Pahalvi Shatr6itra-i-Iran^ attributes its foundation to one Airan 

A 

Goushasp, a name which can also be read Adanin Goushasp. In that 
case, the first part of the name Adar, is the same as the Atro in Skabo's 
name AtropAte and is the same as Azer in Yakout's name Azerbad. 

I Ma^oadi. III., p. 139. • Edrisi par Jabert II., p. 78. 

^ Oueley's Oriental Geography, p. 15. 

« Ma90Qdi, III., p. 224. 
: * Dictionnaire de la Perse, B. de Meynard, p. 576. * /6i<2, - 

V Bk. XI., eh. XIII., Strobo says : " It bad its name from Atropataa, a ehlef 
who prevented this country, which is a part of Greater Media, from being 
subjected to the dominion of the Maoedonians." (Hamilton and Folconer*a 
Translation [1860] Vol. II., p. 262.) 

B Dictionnaire de la Perse. B. De Meynard, p. 15. 

• Dastur Jamaspji's Text, p. 24, a. 50. My Tranalation, p. 115. 
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The Ai]ciei]t l^aiije of Sai)jai). 



iRead 2-3rd Auj^sf 19M,^Mt\ James MacDumli in the Chair^ 



SanJHD IS a sniAll town on tlio li. W and C. I. Kaihvay, l>0 niilo^ 
from Bombay. The object of this pa^ti^r is to asivrtain, ^vhothor it is 
tile Sindan of the Arab geograplivra of the lOUi and 11th contiirioa, as 
staled by the Bombay Gazetteer (Vol. XIV Thana), and, whether it is 
the to¥m of Hanjaniana (triPH"), referred tu in the three Silliam 
grants^ of the 10th and 11th centuries. 

Sanjin is a town well-known in the history of the Parsoes. As the 
Bombay Gatetteer^ says, '^it was here that, about the year 720, a hand 
of Persian refugees settled." Kisseh-i-Sanjun, i. t\, the episode or 
story of Sanjan, is tlie name of a small Persian poem written, not in 
Tery elegant verses, by one Bahinan Kekobad Hormazdyar SanjAna 
in the year 969 Yazdazardi (1000 A.l).).^ Therein are described 
the events that brought the Pan<ee emigrants tu the town of Sanjaii, 
and then led them to settle in the different i^arts of Gujarat. 

I. 
The Gawetieer says of tliis town : — 

*• By the Arab geographers of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth eeiw 
tones, Sanjan, under the name Sindun, is repeatedly mentioned as one 
of the chief jwrts of Western India. In the 10th century (JU5) it is 
described aa famous for theexi>ort of an emerald equal to the U'st in 
brightness and colour, but hai-der and heavier, known as the Mecca 
emerald, becanse it passed through Arabia. It is also describeil as a 
great, strong city with a Jama mosque. In the twelftli centur}' it is 



' (ii) Asiatic Researches I, p. 367. Paper by General 0;\rnac, (6) In.linu 
Antiquaiy V, p. 276. Paper by Dr. BUhler. (c) Indian Auticiuary IX, p. 31^, 
Paper by Mr. K. T. Tclang. 

* Vol. XIV (Thana), p. 301. 

> It U translated into English verse by L'cut. Kastwiuk. Journal, I>. B. K. 
Asiatic Society, Vol. I, p. 167. 
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mentioned as populous, the people noted for industry and intelligence, 
rich and warlike, the town large, and with a great export and import 
trade/' 

Let us examine how far this statement of the Gazetteer is correct. 
The writer of the above passage bapes his descri[)tion on the authority 
of the well-known Arab writers, Ebn Haukal (950 A. D.), Edrisi 
(1130 A. D.), Ma^oudi (943 A. D.), Istakhri (950 A.D.) and others. 
As the writer has not given direct references to the works of these 
authors, except in the case of Macoudi, it appears that he has taken 
for his authority the extracts of their works in Elliot's History of 
India.i 

Firstly, let us examine the references to Ebn Haulcal. According 
to Elliot's manuscript Ebn Haukal gives the name of the following 
towns in Uind^ : — Famhal, Kambaja, Surbarah, Sindan, Sainmr, 
Multan, Hadrawur, and Basmat. According to Gildemeister's manu- 
script, ^ the names of the towns are Kamuhul, Kambfiya, Sub&ra, 
Asavil, Hanavil, Sindan, Saimur, Bani Battan, Jandaruz, Sandariiz. 
According to Ouslcy's manuscript,* the names of the towns in Hind 
are Seidan (vy^*^-*), Meiraoim, Multan and Heidour. 

Thus, we see, that one manuscript of Ebn Haukal gives, as priooipal 
towns in Hind, the names of 8 towns, another manuscript, those of 
10 towns, and a third, of 4 towns. Again, we find a difference in the 
names of one and the same town, in different manuscripts. This is 
due to the carelessness, at first, of the writer, and then of the copyists, 
in not putting carefully the diacritical points over the letters. We 
find, even the celebrated geographer Aboulfide (A. D. 127f) to 1381) 
complaining about it. He says, "The book of Ebn Haukal is a work 
of considerable length, in which the different countries are described 
with sufficient exactness. But neither are the names of places marked 
by the proper points, nor are their longitudes or latitudes ex})resscd ; 
this frequently occasions an uncertainty respecting the places, proper 
names, &c.'* ^ 

1 iristory of India, Vol. I, pp. 2613':^. 

'^ Hidtory of Imlia, Vol. 1., p. 34. 3 Ihid, note 1. 

♦ The lien tal Geography of Ebn Haukal by Sir William Ousley. p. 147. 

* Ousley's Oriental Geography, p. XVIU. "11 y niiinque la mani^re dent 
doivent sc prononoer lea noms de liou\." Geographic D*Aboulf<5da par M. 
Reinaud, Tome 1, p. 1. - ' 
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' Leaving aside the names of the otlier cities of Hind, we find, that 
tJie town, spoken of as Sindan in the raannscripts of Elliot and Gildc- 
meister, is Seidan in Oiisley's manuscript. But later on (p. 154), where 
the " distances of place " in Sind and j art of Hind are spoken of, wo 
find the name as Sindan ^*)^^^ even in Oiisley's manuscript. Thns 
thoagb there is a little uncertainty about the correct name of the 
place, we would proceed with our examination of the nhme, taking it to 
bo SindAn. 

Accordiug to Ebn Haukal, ** Kambaya is one parasang distant from 
the sea, and about four from Siibara, which is about half a parasang 
from the sea. From Subara to Sindan, which is the same distance 
from the aea, is about five ^ days' journey ; from Sindan to Saimur, 
about five; from Saimur to Sanindip, about fifteen." 2 This is 
according to the manuscript of Elliot. Ousley gives these distances 
according to his manuscript as follows : — ** Sourbah is near the sea : 
from Sindan to Sourbah is ^yq merileh."'* 

We find from these two i)assages of the two different manuserii)t8 
of Ebn Haukal, that, what is spoken of as Sfibara in one, is Sourbah 
i^jj^ in the other. Subara is probably a more correct reading. It is 
identified with the Sarparaka of the copper-plate inscriptions, with the 
SiirpAraka of the MababJiarata, and with tlie modern Sopara, near 
BasBeiu.^ Thus, according to Ebn Haukal, Siudau is five days' 
journey from modern Sopara. So, if the town of SanjAn in Konkan is 
the Sind&n of Ebn Haukal, it is five days' journoy from Sopara. 
A day's journey, or mcriLh (/'A-^^) as it is called, is, according 
to Ediibi's Geography, 30 miles. ^ So the distance by miles, between 
Sanjau and Sopara, would be abont 150 miles. But we know, as a 
matter of fact, that it is not more than 52 miles, or more than two 
days' journey. 

* As oorrected by E-llot (Vol. I. p. 39 note). According to Gildemcister^s 
manuHoript it is 10 (ihid), Ousloy's text gives 5, Ousley's text differs a good 
deal from Elliot 't*. 

• Elliot's History of India, Vol. I. p. 30. 

" Onslej's Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal, p. 154. 

♦ Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX, p. 44. 

* •* JIvalnant la joani^e a 30 mille.^" (Geogiaphie <r4dri8i par Jauhert, 
Tome II,, p. 231, cimiuieme olima^, premiere sectic'ii), " CO niilles ou 2 
joarn^es " ilhid, p. 282). Oubley's Oriental Geograijhy, Preface, p. XXII note. 
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Again y according to the above passage, Eambaja, wl^ich the Gazetteer 
indentifies with Cambay, is one parasang, i.e., about 8| miles from 
the sea, and four parasang, i,e,, about 15 miles from SubHra, which the 
Gazetteer identifies with the modern Sopara near Bassein. We know, 
as a matter of fact, that the distance between Cambay and Sopara is 
not BO short as 15 milea It is nearly 270 miles. 

These calculations of distances tend to show, that the Sindan, refer- 
red to aboYe by £!bn Haukal, is not the Sanjan of the Konkan, but some 
other town near Cambay. It is another Sindan, spoken of as Kachh 
8indan in Elliot's History ^ and as the Cutch Sindan (Sandhan) by the 
Gazetteer itself.^ 

We will now examine the reference to the Arab Geographer Edrisi. 
Ue says, *' From Subtlra to Sindan is considered five days. Sindan is 

a mile and a half from the sea East of Sindan there is an 

island bearing the same name and dependent on India. It is large 
and well cultivated, and the cocoanut palm, kana and rattan grow 
there.'' » 

We have seen in the case of the reference in Ebn Haukal, that if the 
Soubara referred to, is the modern Sopura, the Siud&n, referred to as 
being five days* jonrney from it, is not the Konkan Sanjan. In the 
same way, the reference in this passage clearly shows, that the SindiUi 
of Edrisi cannot be the Eonkan Sanjan. Here it is said, that there is 
an island of the same name on the east of Sindan, but we know, as a 
matter of fact, that there is no sea at all on the east of modern SanjAn. 
The sea is on the west of it. Suppose, for argument's sake, that the 
writer meant to say the *' west " instead of the *' cast." Such slips of 
words may occur. ^ But then, even on the west of the Konkan Sanjan, 

' I, p. 450, n. 2. » Vol. XIV, p. 302, note 4, 

B Elliot's History of India, Vol. I., p. 85. Joubert also gives a similar version. 

" De Soubara k Sendan, on compte ^galement 5 jonrn^s. Sendan ^;1jJu« 
a un mille et demi de la mcr * est bien peup](3e, et scs habitants se font remar* 
quer par lear imlnstrie et leur intelligence ; ils sont riches et dliumear bdli- 
qaeose. La ville est grande ; elle fait an grand commerce d*ezportation et 
d' importation.* A Vest de Bendan est une 31e du memo nom, grande, bien 
cultlyee, on oroissent le cocotier, le palmier, le cana et 1e rotting, et qui 
depend de Tlnde." Gdographie D* Edrisi par Joabert, Tome I, p 17^. 

« Vide Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX, p. 44, col. 1, 1. 4, for one socfa imstaMt, 
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we luiTe no iflland. So, it aeema to be clear, that tiic Sindamof £driai 
ia not the Sanjan of Eonkan* 

We now come to the direct referenceH of the Gazetteer to the Arab 
writer Magoadi. This writer, as it appeirg from his writings, had 
come personally to India, and so his references to SindAn and Sitiifslreh 
are not made with any second-hand knowKidge. While speaking on 
the sobject of the flax and ruflax of waters, t. f ., on ebb and tide, he 
Bays:— 

Yoici qce Qe fai vn dans Flnde, snr le territoire de la villc dc Cam- 

baye (^I•^^), celebrc par ses sandales, nomni(^es sandales do Cambaye, 
qoi y sont d'nsage, ainsi que dans les villes voisines, telles que Sendan 
et Soafareh (Soafaloh) (»j^j^j c^tAi-* j, JVtais a Ganibayc dans 
rann^ 303." ^ 

In this passage, Macoudi speaks of Sindan and Sonfareh, as towns in 
the neighbourhood of Gambay. In his quotation from Macoudi, the 
writer of the Gazetteer^ makes Macoudi say, that the town of Sindnn 
was *'near SufHrehand south of Cambay." But wo find from the 
above quotation, thai Macoudi, at least the mauascript of Barbier de 
Meynard, says nothing about SindAn being south of Gambay. II ow- 
•ter, that is not an important point. This reference, then, shows, 
that we must look for the town of SindAn somewhere near Gambay, and 
not at Sanjan in the Konkan. There is another reference to Sindun ' 
in Ua^ondi in Ghap. XVI, where he speaks about an Indian Gulf. 
That reference also shows, that we must look for this Sindun near a 
gnlf, somewhere near Gambay and not in the Eoukan. A third refer- 
enoe,* wherein Macoudi says, that the best emeralds came from 



' Ma^oadi par B. de. Meynard, Vol. I., pp. 253-64. 
« Vol XIV, p. 802, note 4. 

» Ma^cmdi per B. de Meynard, Vol. I., p. 830, C?hnp. XVI. »* Puis viont la 
mer Larewi, qui baigne les territoires de Boinaoar, Soubarch, Tabeli, Sindaiii 
Kambaye et autres, faisant partie de Tlnde et du Bind." 

• iM, Vol. Ill, p. 47. " Uae profiaoe de I'lnda, le Sind4n et les enTirons 
de Kambqre daoa les ^tats da Balhara roi de llaiikir foBrDimeDtuneesp^*e 
d'^flMraode. • 
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adaUy al$o .pointB to the neighbourhood oT Ckmbaiy for the 
tuation of Sindan, .... . -i 

Now, we come to the references in Istakhri. Among the cities of Hind, 
le enumerates '* Amhal, Kanibaya, Sahara, Sindan, Saimiir, Multan« 
Jandrnd, and Basmand." ^ Then speaking about the distances 
between the different places, he says : ** From Kambaya to Silrabaya^ 
about four days, and Surabaya is about lialf a parasaug from the sea. 
Between Surabaya and Sindan about five days." ^ These distances 
given by Istakhri, which are the same as those given by the Arab 
geographers, Ebn Haukal and Edrisi, also tend to show, that tlieSura-. 
baya and Sindan, referred to by him, are not the Sopar4 and Sanjan 
ot Konkan, because the actual distance between them is not five days* 
journey, as stated by him. Istakhri* further says, that there are Jamil 
masjids in all the above towns of Hind enumerated by him. This 
reference to the Jama Masjid also shows, that it is not the Konkan 
Sindan or Sanjan that Istakhri refers to, but it is the Cntch Sind&n. 
We will touch upon this point later on. 

I think, therefore, that the town of Sindan, referred to by the above 
Arab geographers, is not the Koukan Sanjan, but the town of Sindan 
in Cutch. It is the same, as the Sindftn, referred to by Ibn Khurdadba» 
in his Kitabu-l-Ma^ahk wa-l-Mam&lik ^, as being situated in tiie 
countries of Siud. It is the same as the Sindan referred to by Al 
Biladuri in his Fntuhud-Buldan, as the town, where a large Jami 
masjid was built by Faz.l, son of Mahan.<^ 

This reference to the Jami Masjid tends 1o show, that the Sindan 
referred to by the Arab geographers was not the Sindan of Konkan, as 
supposed by the Gazetteef\ but the Sindan of Cutch. Ahout this Sin- 
dan, where Fazl bad built a large Jami Masjid, as referred to by Ibn 
Khnrdadba, Elliot says, that 'Hhe toWn here spoken of, is more 

1 Elliot's History of India I., p. 27. 

2 According to Aba-l-Fedii, Safura, SdfAla, SfibAra are variants. Elliot, 
Ibid I., p. 402. 

' Billot, Ibid I., p. 30. 

• Elliot, IHd I., p. 27. 

fi Elliot, Ibid I., p. 14. 

« EUiot, Ibid p. 129, p, 450. 
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probably the Sindaii or Sandan in Abrafa, the srVithcm district of 
Kachb."^ Givinor a reference to the statement of the above Arab 
aathor, Al Biladari, and to the above statement of Ellict, the Gazetteer 
on their authoriiv savs : ''Besides the Konkan Sindan the Arab 
geographers of that time mention the Cntch Sandhan." 2 

Thus we see, that it is to the Cutch Sindan, that the Arab geogra- 
phers refer to, when they speak of theJami n^asjid as being in tlie town 
ol Sindan and not the Konkan Sindan. So also the Arab geographers, 
Ebn Haukal* and Istakhri,* when ihey speak of mosqnes in the town 
of 8ind&n, rel'er to the Cutch Sindiui and not the Konkan Sindan. 

Thns, all the Arab aathors, referred to bv the Gazetteer, viz , Ebn 
Haukal, £dri;i, Ma^oudi, and Istakhri, do not refer at all to the Kon- 
kan Sindan or modern Sanjan. I also think, that the Safara, Snfala, 
Sahara, &c., referred to by them, is not the mudem Sopara of Konkan 
near Bassein. 

II. 

Now, before coming to. the second part of our pai>er, we will panse a 
little, and inquire, who it was that, according to the Parsee tradition, as 
noted in the Kisseh-i-Sanjaii, first called the place (Konkan Sind&n) 
Sanjan. 

In the Kisseh-i-Sanjan,^ referred to above, it is said, that Sanjan was 
so named by the leaders of the Parsee emigrants who settled there. 
The poem says, that, after their final defeat at the hands of the Arabs 
in the battle of Nehavand (in 641 A. D.), and after the death of 
their king Yozdajisd (in G51 A. D), the Parsees wandered for 100 
years in the mountainous district ( Kohistan ) of Khorasbiin, and then 
settled for fifteen years in the island of Hormaz. They then betook 
themselves to the shores of India, where they landed in Div in Kathia- 
war, and stopped there for nineteen years. Thence, they sailed to 
Gujarat^ and landed at a place which tlu'y latterly named Sanjan. 
Thus, it was in the year 785 that the place was named Sanjan. 

' Elliot, Ihid I., p. 450, n. 2. « Gazetteer, Vol XIV, p. 302, n. 4. 

» Ousley'B Oriental Geography, p. 14.7. * Elliot, 1., p. 37, 

fi The Rev&jct of Ddrdb Hormazdyfir, that is being published, by Mr. Manock- 
ji UuBtomji UiiwaiA, pp. 844— ?64. Journal of the 1^. B,R. A. 8., Vol. I., pp. 
167—191, . 
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The poem says that the leader, a Dastnr, of the emigrants went to 
the ruler of tlmt place, who was named Jadi Bana, and explained to 
him the circumstances, under which they had left their country, and 
had come to India, and solicited the favour of the allotment of a place 
where they could make their abode. The Raja, after making certain 
inquiries from the new-comers, and after making certain conditions, 
welcomed them to his shores and allotted them a piece of ground, where 
they could settle theiuselyes. It was at first a desert-like place, but 
they soon turned it into a habitable jdace. 

^^ j^ b c^j^ ^^' Oy? 
jj^A dj^ t,(K*- ^U i^y jK 



Translation, — A place in the desert was accepted. The gronnd was 
excellent, and they made it their place of abode. The place was accept- 
able to all persons. A city was created, where there was formerly a 
desert. It was an uncultivated and an unpopulated desert. All the 
young and the old landed there. When the Dastnr saw this good 
place, he found it to be a proper place for abode/ The Dastur gave it the 
name of Sanjan, and it was made prosperous like the country of Ir&n. 

According to this passage, then, it was the Parsees who had first 
named it Sanjan. Now the question is, why was it named Sanjan by 
the Parsees. One may say, that it was so named after a town of that 
name in Persia. As modem colonists name the new towns in their 



1 Mr. Manockji RuBtomji Unw414'8 printed RcvAyet} of DArAb Hormasdyar, 
p. 348, couplet 2. Journal of the B. B. Koyal Asiatic Sooiety, Vol. Lt p. 179. 
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•i[opted ootintry after the oames of the towns of their mother-country, 
«.^.9 New £ngland, New York, so the ancient Parsees perhaps named 
their new place of abode Sanjan, after a town of the same name in 
their mother-country of Perbia. We find, that there were several towns 
m Persia of the name of Sanjan. In Barbier de Meynard's Dictionary 
of the geography of Persia, under the head e;i«*** Sanjan (Sendjan), 
we find four towns of the name of Sanjan :■ — (1) A town near the gates 
of Merw; (2) a locality in the country of Bab-el -Abwab (Derbend) ; 
(3) a locality situated near Ni9abour (Nishapour) ; and (4) a town in 
the district of Khawaf (Kora^an). 

Now, as according to the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, after the fall of their 
empire at the hands of the Arabs, the Parsees had wandered for about 
100 years in the mountainous country of Khorassan, before leaving the 
shores of Persia, one may say, that it is very likely, that they named 
their new place of abode, after the town of Sanjan in Khorassan, whose 
memory was fresh in their mind. The last line of the above passage 
from Kisseh-i-San jau is j^**^ c*^ ly Lri^ »*^^ e)^ i.e., it became pros- 
perous like the country of Iran. This leads us to say, that it is proba« 
ble, that the new town derived its name at the hand of the Parsees. ^ 

III. 

Now, we come to the second part of our paper. The Bombay Gazet- 
teer gays : "In three Silhara grants of the t.enth and eleventh centu- 
ries Sanjiln is probably referred to under the name of Hanjaman." ^ 
The writer of the Gazetteer does not say, on what grounds, he bases his 
Statement. He does not suggest the grounds of probability, I beg to 
state here some facts^ which supply the grounds for that probability. 

The three Silhara grants, referred to by the Gazetteer, are the fol- 
lowing : — 

>-Dictionnalre Ckiographique, Ilistorique et Litt^raire de la Perse, par C. 
Barbier de Mcynard, p. 323. 

* We hi^ve a simihir instance in the case of the name of the town of Nowsa- 
rae. AccordiDg to the Parsee tradition, the Parsec emigrants there named the 
lown Nao-s&ti, i,e,, New Sari, because the climate there resembled that of the 
town of 8&ri in Persia. The Ga%etteer says that the story that ** Navasari got its 
name from the Parsis is incorrect, as Navsarl is shown in Ptolemy's map.'** 
But if is probable, that the Parsees, finding the name of the place similar to 
that of a town in Persia, persiinized it a little. 

• Kosaripa. Ptolemoji Oeographiae Libri octo Graxjo-Latini, d Petro Mon- 
tano rcoogniti. (Fol Amsterdam, 1606), p. 168. » XIV., p. 302. 
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The first grant, found in Thana, is that of the King Aric^sari DAvm- 
raja of the Silhara dynasty in Saka 939 {i.e., A. D. 1018). ^ 

The words of the grant, referring to the city of Hanyamana as 
translated by Pandit Bamalochan and communicated by General 
Garnac, are as follow : — 

** The fortunate Aricesari DSvaraja, Sovereign of the great circle, 
thus addresses even all who inhabit the city Sri Sth^naca, his own 
kinsmen and others there assembled, princes, counsellors, priests, mini- 
sters, superiors, inferiors, subject to his commands, also the lords o£ 
districts, the Governors of towns, chiefs of A'illages, the masters of fami- 
lies, employed or unemployed servants of the King, and his country- 
men. Tbns he greets all the holy men and others inhabiting the city 
of Hanyaraana."2 

The second grant referred to by the Gazetteer, is that of Ghliittar&ia- 
deva, Mahamaudalesvara of Konkan in Saka 948 (t.^., 1026 A. D.)^ 
The plate of the grant belonged to Mr. Hormusji Onrsetji Ashbnmer, 
and was found on his family property near Bhandup in about 1836, 
The donor of the grant is Ghhittarajadeva of the Silahara or Silara 
dynasty, and the donee is one Amadevaiya, The field granted ''was 
situated in the village of Noura, now Nowohor, belonging to the vishatfa 
or taluka of Shatsbashthi, the modern Salsette, and inclndi'd in Shrts- 
thanaka or Thana."* The words of the grant, where the town of 
Hanjaman is referred to, are as follow : — 

" The great provincial chief, the illustrious Ghittarajadeva addres- 
ses with salutations, worship, and respect all the assembled men of royal 
caste, ministers, Purohitas, councillors, chief and minor officials, whe- 
ther connected with himself or strangers, as well as the lords of rdshiras. 
(ziilas), the lords of vishayas (talukas), the lords of towns, the lords 
of villages, officials, and non-official persons, servants of the king, and 
rayats, likewise the citizens of the town of Hamyamana,^ belonging 
to the three (twice-born) castas and others as follows . • . •** • 

» Asiatic Rt searches, Vol. I., p. 357, 

a Ibid, p. 361. 

» Indian Antiquary, Vol. V., p. 276, Sept. 1876— Article by Dr. Buhler. 

* Ifti<£, p. 277, 

• The wordB iu the Banskrit text are ^W<PnrnTl^?f^^''^^#V ^^i 
p. 278» pUt© II. A., 1. 11. • lUi, p. 280, ool. U 
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The third grant ^ is that of the illustrious MalidDiandalesvara, King 
AnantAdeva, the emperor of Konkau in Saka lul6 (».e., 1094 A. D.). 
The donees are *' two persons, — tbe great Minister Sri Bhabhana 
Sreslithi... and his brother." ^ The subject of the grant is the release 
of the toll duties. The words of the grant are as follow : — 

'* Illostrious Mah&mandlesYara king Anantadeva, announces with 
salatations, hononr, respect, and directions, to all princes, councillors, 
priests, mlnisterSy principal and subordinate officers, — both those con- 
nected with liimself and oihers, as also all heads of idshtrat*, heads of 
vi§ha^as^ heads of towns, heads of villages, royal officials specially 
appointed or not, conutry people, as well as townspeople of the town 
Hanjamana of the three classes and so forth • • • ." ' 

The translators of these three grants have thrown no light upon the 
word Hanyamana or Hanjamana. The translators of the first two 
grants, Pandit Ramalochan and Dr. Biihler, have said nothing about it. 
The translator of the third grant, Mr. Justice Telang, says about this 
word : *• I do not nnderstand this." * Further on he says : •* I can 
aay nothing about Hanjamana." ^ 

It is probable, that Hanjaman was another name, by which the Parsee 
town of Sanjan was known by the Hindu rulers and by the people. 
Two facts are disclosed by the Silb&ra grants. 

firstly, the donors address the tenor of their grants in general terms 
to all the people of the country, to members of the royal family, to their 
h-gh and low officials, to officials and non-officials, to all their rayat, and 
then make a special reference to the people of the town of Hanjamana. 
Why were these people not included in the general terms of the address 
in the general term * rayat ' ? What was the reason of separately address- 
ing the people of the town of Hanjamana ? Did not the people of that 
town form a part and parcel of the ra^at of the donor-princes? The 



1 Indian Antiquary, Vol, IX., p, 33, February 1880— Article by the lata 
Mr. Justice Telang. 

• Ibid, p. 88, col 2. 

> IM, p. 88, col. 1. The word^ in the text about the town of Hanj iirana are 
tUfVnW ^I^ (1^) ^^^?flf«. Jhid., p. 36, Plate III., 1. 10, (1. 72 of 
the graht). 

* Indian Aotiqaary, Vol. IX., p. 88, n. 45 ' Ihid, p. 44, ool. 1. 
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teason seems to be, that the Parsee emigrants, thoagh they Trere the 
subjects of the ruling princes, formed a separate community of them- 
selves. They founded and formed, as it were, a separate colony of 
their people. They were alien foreigners, not only in the matter of 
their origin and descent, but in their religion. Hence the necessity 
of addressing them separately as a foreign community. 

Secondly, the inhabitants of this town af ^anjamana, which is 
named separately in the grants, are spol:en of in the first grant as 
*• the holy men and others inhabiting the town of Hanjamana.*' In 
the second grant, they are spoken of, as '*'the citizens of the town 
of Hanjamana belonging to the three (twice-born) castes/' In the 
third grant also, they are spoken of, as '*'the townspeople of the 
town Hanjamana of the three classes." 

These special terms of reference, and especially the words " the 
holy men ** in the first grant, tend to show that the people of the 
town belonged to the priestly class. In the second and third 
grants, the town is spoken of as belonging to " ^V^ i.e,, the 
three classes/' Dr. Biihler, while translating the second grant, 
translates the word fW*T by three castes, and adds the word **• twice 
born *' in brackets after the word ** three," We arc rtoi in a posi- 
tion to know, why he adds this word, but, possibly, he thinks thai 
the reference is to the three castes of Brahmins, Khshatryas, and 
the Vaishyas, who, are generally called Dvijas,i. «., the twice-born 
6nt we mnst bear in mind, that the word used ii) the grants is 
?PT not f^, i.e^ class, not caste. Mr. Justice Telang has correctly 
translated it by the word * classes*. Again, if the donors meant to 
refer to the three Hindu castes, there was no special necessity, as 
we said above, of separating the three Hindu castes of the town 
of Hanjamana, from the similar three castes in the other parts of 
the country or from the whole rayat, 

I think, that the reference here is to the three classes of the 
•priestly class of the Parsees. 

In the A vesta, we find the Athravans (the priestly class corres- 
ponding to the Brahmins) called Thrayavan. ^ This word is 



I X9)^«^^U '4»)ii»4i)c4» Yasht Elioid\d Id ; Yasht Beheram 46 ; Yasht 
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Tarionsly translated by different translators. Dastnr Edalji 
Sanjaua, Spiegel, Harlez, Darmsteter, Kanga and Tebmuras liavo 
translated it in various ways. Anquetil has translated it ** Chef 
pur des trois Ordi^es," i.e., the ** holy chief of three ordere.'* K^nga 
has translated it liaj "^M^^l^l* »• ^n of three religions orders. 
These three classes referred to, are the three grades of the priestly 
class — (1) the Dasturs, (2) the Mobads, and (3) the Herbads. 
These are the three grades of the priestly class referred to 
by the Saddar. ^ 

This word ** thrayavan" of the Avesta, then, corresponds to the 
f^^vif (trivagarg) of the SilhdL*a copper-plate grants. 

Thus, then, the town of Hanjamana seems to have been called the 
town of three classes, because, perhaps, the Parsee emigrants 
mostly consisted of the priestly class. We find from the Kisseh- 
i-Sanjan, that the leader of the emigrants, who went before the 
ruling prince (Jadi Kana), was a Dastnr, Wc also learn from it, 
that the prince, before allotting any land to them, liked to know 
something about their religion, manners, and customs. The Das- 
^ur explained these to the prince in Sanskrit. A description of this 
explanation is preserved among the Parsecs, in the form of Sanskrit 
shlokas. From this, and from the description, given by the "Dastur, 
as noted in the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, it appears, that the Dastur's narr* 
ative of some of their beliefs and observances may have led the 
king to think, that they all belonged to the sacerdotal class. 

It is for this reason, perhaps, that the king and his successors 
took all the Parsee colonists to be of the priestly class. Hence, 
their town is referred to, as the town of the three grades (classes), 
in which the priestly class of the Parsees is divided. Again^ the 
final reply of the Hindoo prince shows, that he was pleased with 
the new-comers as belonging to a holy class of foreigners. He thus 
blesses them according to the shlokas : — 

•• O Parsees ! May God grant yon a progeny of children. May 
He grant you success and victory. May the immortal Fire grant 
you victory. May you be free from sins. May you always be holy. 
May the Sun be auspicious to you for ever. Always revere the 



* S. B. B. XXIV., .West, Ch. XCIX, 3. 
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San. May yonr desires be falfilled. Take whatever land jou 
desire in my country. May year inspect and honour increase. 
O Parsees! if any ignoi*ant people will look at yon (with an idea 
to injnre you), I will smite them. May you be successful over 
them. May riches be your lot.'*^ 

According to the Kisseh-i-Sanj&n, the prince took great interest 
in their spiritual welfare and even helped them to erect 
a fire-temple, wherein he also gave some offering. 

Now, the qnestion arises, if, by the word Hanjamana, the Silhdra 
grants, referred to the new Parsee town of Sanjan, as pointed out by 
the GaztHeer, why was the town so called ? What does it signify ? 

Hanjamana -**^C»*(L^^V is an Avcstaic word, meaning "an 
assembly." It comes from Avesta ^*^Vf ** ^^w," Sanskrit ?=nr or 

^T?, Lat. coq, Gr. syn, meaning together, and 6^{L Jam, Sanskrit 

^^ to go. The literal meaning would be, " a place where people 
go togethery t.^., meet.'' If the word could be rendered into Sans- 
krit, its eqni Talent would be ^m im or ^ipT) t*^*» ft place of junction 
or meeting. It is now used in the sense of '^ assembly.'* How are 
we then to account for the two names, Hanjamana and SanjdnP 
We can account for it in two ways. 

Firstly, the early Parsees may have named their new town 
Sanjan, and possibly knew it also by the name of Hanjamana, f. s^t 
an assembly, because all the emigrants met there together. The 
Hindu rulers, instead of calling the new town by its name Sanjan, 
which was, as it were, an alien name to them, being originally the 
name of a town in Persia, chose to know it by its second name, 
which pointed out its purpose, and the meaning of which they 
could easily understand, the word being similar to a correspond- 
ing Sanskrit woi*d. 



1 Translatecl from a Gujarati .version of the Slokas belr^nging to Mr. Ma- 
nockjee Bastomjee Unw&l&^ For all the 16 slokas, vide Tastar Aspandy&rjee 
Kamdia's i^n tiitl>n Miua«»-(l W^ (1886), pp. 129— Ufi, 
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Secondly* the similarity of the two names, HanjamaDR and San- 
j/kUf soggesta the idea, that possibly Uanjamana and SanjAn may be 
one and the same name. HanjamaDa was the ongiiml name, giren 
to the new town by the Parsees, and Sanjan ^^as its later cori-nptcd 
ox Sanskritised form. The Avesta ' h' becomes ' s ' in SaDsknt, 
as in the case of the Avesta Hapta Hindo, which has become Sapta 
Sindhn in Sanskrit. So Sanjan may be the later Sanskritised form 
of Hanjamana, which wonld be at first Sangama in Sanskrit. 6nt 
then, one wonld ])oint to the Kisseh-i-SanjAn, saying, that accord- 
ing to that book, it was the early Parsees, who themselves gave the 
name of Saujan to that town. Bnt, we can explain that fact by Fay- 
ing, that the book, thongh written on the authority of oral ii-adi- 
tionSy was written as late as 1600 x\. I)., t.€., abont 900 yeai*8 
after the event. So the wjiter. instead of giving the original name 
of the town, as given by the early Parsees, gave the name, by 
which the town was known in his time. 

Appendix. 

There is one other Arab Geograj)her Avho also refers to one SindAn. 
It is Albiruni. ^ The passage referring to this town, as ti*anslated 
by Elliot, runs thus: 

•* After traversing the gulf yon come to the small and big 
months of the Indus ;then to the Bawarij, who are pirates, and are 
BO called because they commit their depredations in boats called 
Baira, Their cities are Kach and Soninut. From Debal to Tuli- 
shar is fifty parasangs ; to Loharaui, twelve ; to Baka, twelve ; to 
Kach, the country pi*oduciug gum, and bardriid (river Bhader), 
six ; to Somnat, fourteen ; to Kambaya, thirty ; to Asawal, two 
days' journey ; to Bahruj, thirty j to Siudan, fifty ; to SufarA, six ; 
to TAna, five." 

Prof. Dowson, the editor of Elliot's History, identifies the Bahruj 
of Albirani with Broach, and says^ " Albiruni makes the distance 
from Broach to Sindan fifty parasangs ^ and from SindAn to Suf Ara 

> Elliotts History of India, I., pp. 63—66, Albuuni's Text by Bachau, p. 102, 
L12. 

* Elliot, I., pp. 402-3. 

' A panuaug (or fareaDg) varies from 2) miles to 4 miles in diflercnt coun- 
triei. Oosley and Kinnelr take it to be Sj miles. Elliot, Ibid L, p. 400, n. 1. 
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six parasangs. Abii-l Fida says that Sindan was the last city of 
Guzerat, and the first of Manibdr (Malabar), thi^ee days* journey: 
from Tana. It is hai'dly possible to reconcile all these statements^ 
but there seems to be sufficient evidence for making Simian tho 
most southerly. It was on a bay or estuary a mile and a half froni^ 
the sea, and the modern Daman is probably its present represent- 
ative. Sahara was similarly situated at the same distance from, 
the sea and finds a likely s accessor in Surat." 

We see here, that Prof. Dowson tries to identify Sindan with 
Daman and Subara with Snrat. The great dissimilarity in names 
suggests, that this identification is not correct. The distance of 
Sindan from Broach as given here is [50 (Sindan) — 30 (Bahruj) = 
20 days' journey, t. e."] about 600 miles. Again Prof. Dowson is 
\frrong in inferring, that Albiruni makes the distance from Broach 
to Sindan fifty parasangs. Albiruni speaks of the distance of 
Sindan from Debal (and not from Broach) as fifty days' journey. 
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An Untranslated Chapter 

of the 
Bundehesh. 

l^Read Ist August 190L Mr, James MacDonald in the Chair.'] 

With reference to a raaii'^ actions in this world and his rewards 
and punishments in the other, there is in Parsee Books, what the 
Rev. Dr, Chejne calls in his Bampton Lectures of 1889, *• a very nohle 
allegory." He says: — ** There can be but one opinion, among those 
who have thus perused the Gathas, that, in the midst of a world, almost 
wholly given up to a gross material eschatology, this ancient Iranian 
prophet declared the true rewards and punishments to be spiritual. 
His teaching is based on a distinction, which to the Jews came much 
later, between tlie material or bodily life and the mental or spiritual, 
tlie latter of which connects us with Hhose veritably real (eternal) 
worlds where dwells Ahura.' (Yasna XLIII. 5.) This distinction 
did not pass away with Zarathustra ; it pervades the Avesta . • . 
In short, heaven and hell are not primarily the localities appointed for 
souls after death ; the one is * life,' * the best mental state/ the other is 
* life's absence,' * the worst life ' — a high doctrine which is embodied in 
a very noble allegory in the Vendidad . • . . Conscience, in fact, 
according to the fine allegory, appears to the soul of the deceased 
man, and conducts it to its place." ^ 

What is this noble allegory ? According to the Parsee Books, at Uie 
dawn of the third night after death, the soul of a deceased person 
sees before him, a picture of his own deeds and actions in this world. 
If he is a religious man, he sees a picture of his deeds in the form 
of a handsome, well-formed, strong damsel. If he is a sinful man, 
he sees before him, a picture of his deeds in the form of an ugly, ill- 
formed, weak woman. The former, i,e,, the handsome damsel, speaks 

^ The Origin and Religious Couteuts of the Psalter, by Kev. Br. Chejop, 
1881, pp. 398| 39». (The Bampton Lectures, lb89.) 
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words of praise, welcomes the soul and presents itself as his own 
picture. The latter, i.e., the ugly woinan, taunts the soul for not bar- 
ing done his duty while in the werld. 

For a poetic description ^f this beamtiful allegory, I wonld refer 
my readers to a «hort paper, entitled '* Outre-Tombe — A Zoroastrian 
Idyll,^^ by Rev. Dr. Gasarkflli •ef St. Bede*s College, Manchester, in 
the K. R. Gama Memorial' Yolame.^ 

Some think, that this allegory had -^^ suggested to Mohammed the 
idea of the celestial Hurts (Haug)." "But at any rate," says Dr. 
Cheyne, ** this Koroastrian allegory suggested the Talmndic story of 
the thr^ee bauds of nvnistering -angels who meet the soul of the pious 
man, and the l^ree ^ands of wounding angels wbo meet the bad mail 
when he dies."' Several Parsee writings refer to this allegory^ 
They are the Vendidad (XIX., 27-32), the Visht&sp Yaght(VIII, 
53-C4), the HM6kht Nask (chaps. IL aa&d III.), the Vir&f-naraek (chaps, 
ly.aad XVII.), the Miuokherad (chaps. II.,123.11»4), andthe Dadtstan- 
i-Dini (chaps. XX. and XXI.). I beg to draw attention to-day, to 
another writing, wheiiein the subject of the allegory is described, and 
that, in a rather different and amplified wi^. The book I propose 
referring to vb the Bmidehcsh. 

Of all the Pahlavi books, there is no book so often referred to, and 

■ 

so often translated, as the Bnndehesh. It was first translated by 
Anquetil du Person in French m 1771. Dr. Windischmann translated 
it into German In 1S03. In 18 dS Dr. Ferdinand Josti traufikted 
it for a second time into German. Dr. West, the best Pahlavi scholar 
now known, translated it in 1880 into English in the fifth volame ol 
Max Miiller^s Sacred fiook« of the East. In 1818 it was translated 
into Gujarati by Dastnr Edaljee Darabjee Jamasp-asaiia ; but as 
Dr. West says, that translation was more a paraphrase than a translation. 
I beg to take this opportunity to present to the library of oaf 
Society, a copy of my Gujarati transliteration and translation with 
notes, just published. It is the first complete translation of the 
Bandehesh in Gujarati. 



* The K. B. Cama Memorial Volume, Essays in Iranian literature Written 
by various scholars and edited by JivaDJ Jamshedji lilodi, B.A., 1900, 
pp. 74-78. 

» The origin of the I'saltcr, p. 437. 
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The texts, which all these traii4^latoi» ha^e- folId4?e€l, and which 
Dr; West has described at some length, db- not contain the chapter 
which refers to the above alliegory about the future of the soul. So, 
through the tnedinm of the- Journal of our Society, I beg to place, for 
the first tioie, before Iranian scholars, the text and translation of this 
ehaipter. Dr. West, tbough he has not translated the chapter, hag 
drawn the attention of students to a. copy of *' the more extensive text**^ 
of the Bundehesh which contains this and several! other chapters. He 
ike» named thie text TD, as it b» longs to Mr. Tehmuras Diiishaw 
ABiklesasia> of Bombay. At the time when Dr. West wrote, that 
was the only **-more extensive text" known. B^it in 1899, Pastur 
Kaikobad AdarbAd of Poona^ in the preface to his ^Text of the 
Pahlavi Zand4.VohHmMi Yasht^' drew attention to another ** extensive 
text" off the Bundehesh in the library of his micle- Shams-ul-Ulama 
Dastur Di. Hoshnng Jtoasp of Poona. This text, which I have 
named DH, from the name of its owner Dastur Boshang, is not as 
complete- as TD, some of its folios, in the middle of the book, being 
missing, but it is older than TD. The Trustees of the Parsoe Pun- 
ch&yet, on the reeommeadation of the Victoria Jubilee Pahlavi Text 
Committee, at one time thought of printing this older text DH, by 
the photo-zinco process, at Poona, but gave up the idea, as some 
of its folios are wanting. They have now begun printing the later but 
more complete text TD. I would refer my readers to my introduction 
(p. LXXm.) to the K. R. Gama Memorial Volume, for a genealogy 
of the writers of these two old manuscripts. 

For the text of my translation of the hitherto untranslated chapter 
referred to above, I follow the text of DH. I have given collations, 
here and there, from a copy of the TD, kindly lent to me by its 
owner. I take this opportunity of offering my best thanks to 
Dastur Hoshangji and to Mr. Tehmuras for kindly allowing me the 
Qse of their valuable manuscripts. 

On the subject of "the much more extensive text" of TD — 
and what applies to TD applies to DH also. — Dr. West says, 
•• Whether TD may be considered as a copy of the text as it stood 
originally, or merely of an after-recension of the work, can hardly 
be determined with certainty until the whole contents of the manu- 
soript have been carefully examined."^ 

» 8. B. K., Vol. v., Introduction p. XXXI l. 
• B. B. E., v., Introdaotlon XXXVlll, 
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From the contents oi this mew chapter, which I have transkted, I 
am inclined to believe, that the much more extensive texts of TD and 
DH, are not copies of the text as it oiiginaUy stood, bob are copies of 
** an after-recension of the work." 

I have two reasons to believe so. Firstly, take the case of the 
allegory above referred to, as presented in this new chapter. While 
in all the other Avesta and Pahlavi books, a man's conscience, or 
his actions, are represented, as appearii^ before his sou^ after death, 
in the form of a damsel, in this new chapter, m addition to their being 
so represented, they are represented — (1) in the form of a cow (t6rft- 
karp), and (2) in the form of a garden (bostan-karp). This is 
foreign to the old idea of the alTegory, as presented by the older 
Avesta books and other Pahlavi books. So, this is an interpolation 
by the writers of a kter recension of the original Bundehesh. These 
three diffierent aftegories,. of the maiden, the cow, and the garden, 
remind us of *Uhe three bands of the ministering angles" in the 
Talmndic story above referred to, but they are forefgn to the original 
source of the ancient Avesta book pf the Yendidad.^ 

The second fact which induces me to believe, that these ''much 
more extensive texts " are copies of a later recension of the work, and 
not of the text of the Bundehesh as it originally stood, is the com- 
parison of the nvmber of the chapters of the Bundehesh with the 
number of the chapters of the Avesta Damdad Nask^ of which it seems 
to be a Pahlavi rendering. 

Dastur Edut jee Jamasp-asana says, that the Bundehesh was a Pahlavi 
rendering of an Avesta Nask.* Dr. West adduces two proofs to 
show, that the Damdnd Nask is probably the origin of the Bundehesh. 
Firstly, the similarity between the contents of the DamdM Nask, as 
given in (a) the Dinkard, (jb) Din Vajarkard, and (c) the Revayets,' 
and those of the Bundehesh. 



1 The later writer, finding, that in the Talmndic story, tbe soul of the 
pious man was met, one after another, by three hands of minietering angels, 
perhapB, thought It advisable to improve upon the one old allegory of the 
damsel and added, one after another, two more,— one^ that of a handsome oow, 
and the other, that of a beautiful garden. 

■ Preface to his Bundehesh, pp. 4-5. 

" For the originals of the Pahlavi and Persian pas^&ges, ridg my Gnjarati 
transliteration, tianslation and notes of the Bundehesh (1901 )» Introduction, 
pp. 11-15. 
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* Secondly, the reference to the Dftmdad Nask in the Zadsparam, the 
contents of which, and in some parts, even the language of which, 
are. similar to those of the Bandeheslu^ 

It Beems to me, that the very names of the two books adduce a 
third proof. The word Bandchesh signifies ** origin of the creation." 
The word Damdad signifies something similar. It means *' the 
giving (dad) of the creation (dam)." In the passage^ of the Din- 
kard, which gives the contents of the Damdad Nask, we find in the 
very beginning ** Yehabiintan-i-D&m,** as another word for 
** Dtroddd." Ib this other word, we find for the Fah lavi word ddd, 
its Semitic equivalent Tehnhunian. In the description of the 
division of the 21 nasks into three classes, given in the 8th book of 
the Dinkard, occur the word» l>eheshu6-i-gSti dad (Dahisn6-i-steh- 
dad6, f.«., production of the wordly creation) which, I>r. West 
thinks, refer to the Ihlmdad Xask, and are ^'' evidently another name 
for the Damdad." ' All these similarities of names point to the 
fact, that the D&mdad Nask was the origin of the Bundehesh. 

Now we know from the Revayets and from Din Vajarkard, that 
the Damd^ Nask had 32 chapters.^ So the Bundehesh, which 
had Damdad Nask for its origin, must also have 32 chapters. But 
"'the much more extensive text*^ presents abocit 42 subjects or 



> Dr, West bbjb on this point : — "Z&d-sparam uses, In many plaoes, preoisely 
the same words as those employed in the Bundahisy interspei-sed with moch 
matter written in a more declamatory style ; it is, therefore, evident that he 
had the Bnndahis before him to qnote from." (8. B. E. Y. Introd., p. XL VII.) 
I beg to differ from Dr. West. Had the Bnndehesh been before Zdd-sparam, 
be would have named that book as his authority, instead of maning the 
BftmdAd Kask. But, as he has named the latter book, I think, that the writers 
of the Bundehesh and Zadsparam both had a common book, perhaps a snnmiary 
of the D^mdAd Na^k, before them. 

s Vide the Introduction to my Bundehesh, p. 11, for the passage. 

s B. B. E., Vol. XXXVII., p. 8, Dinkard, Bk. VIII , ch. L 16, note 8. 

« %£m»| t^j^ jd J ^g^ V^e^' Ufannscript BevAyet, of the Bombay 
University Library, VoL I., Folio 109 A., 1. 16. Vide also Fragmens relatifs a 
la Bellgion de Zoroaster par Mohl et Olshausen, 1829. La second morceau, 

p. 12., 1. la 

iff J y 5»|| ^S 4)5r^5 Din-i-Vajarkard (from an extract kindly 

supplied by Baittur KaikobAd Aderbftd). For the originals of the Persian and 
Fahlavi passages, vidt the Introduction to my Bundehesh, pp. 12-13. 
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chapters. This shows, then, that those more extensive texts lire 
copies of a later recension, and not of the origiaal texts of the 
Bundehesh, which, following its source, the Danidad Naek, miurt 
contain about 32 chapters. As a matter of fact^ we know that the 
shorter texts, hitherto translated by various tranKlalors, ooYf eontaii^ 
about 82 or 33 subjects or chapters. So, I am of opinion, that tbtt 
texts hitherto known and translated before the discovery of TD^ 
and the later discovery of DH, are copies — with the exeeption «•! 
Ik few interpolated references to the Arabs and to subsequent hiatorie 
events — of the Bnndehesh originally kn&wn, and that the mueb 
more extensive texts TD, DU and otbers^are copies of a later 
recension^ in which ntany chapiers were sobsecioentlj added. 

I would like to say here a few words on the subjeet cl the iiaro# 
of the original writer and the date of the Bundeho»h. In leferene^ 
to these subjects, I lay stress- on the following passage^ el th» 
Bnndehesh (West, ch. XXXII I.). 

•^ ;00*»)H9*» J Ht)^^5 i))^)^ 'ji)^S d ) h)^)^ 

Translation. 

All other priests, who are spoken of in the Khodat-nameh, as( 
belonging to the same family, are of this family of M&n6sh-ch6her. 
Also these Mobads, who are of the present times, call themselves 



1 Taken from DH. folio 329 a., line 10. 

• DH has €f which is evidently mlswritten for ff and which TD has 
written correctly. 

» DH has d)$j which is miswritten for *i}J and which TD has written 

correctlyt 
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of the same familj, and I also (am of the same family), I (yonr) 
servant, whom the people call Datakija (the son) of Asha-Yahishta, 
<tho son) of Goshan Jam, (the son) of Vahram Shad, (the son) of 
Zartfansht, which Zailhasht is (the son) of Adarbad Marespand. 

I conclude from this passage, that the Dat-akiy a, referred to here, 
was the author of the original Bnndehesh, and he was the 5th in 
descent from Adarbad Marespand, who was the chief Dastur of 
the Court of Shapur IL, who reigned from 309 to 879 A.D. 
Sopposing that Adarbad Marespand flonrished in the latter half 
of the period of Shapur's reign, — say, at about 350 A D. — and 
calculating 25 years for each generation, we can say, that this 
Datakiya liyed at the end of the 5th century (850 + 125 = 475). 

Dr. West translates the words * Datakiya-i- Ashavahishta ' in the 
above passage, as *^ the administrator of pei*fect rectitude." He then 
begins a new sentence with the next word *' Yudan-Tim." Bat, oki 
referring to the older manuscripts D.H. and T.D., we find that the 
words Asha-Vahishta and Yudan-Yim (Goshana Jam) have an '*i " 

(^) between them. Tliis shows that Asha-Vahishta also is 
a proper name and the ri) i between that woixl and the next word 

shows the line of descent. In the same way, the J i between 

A-sha-Vahishta and Datakiya shows the line of descent. 

So, I think that the Bundehesh was written, at first, at the end 
^f the fifth century. Later on, additions have been made to it from 
time to time. So, we find allusions to the Arab couqnestand even 
to some sobsequent events. Dr. West has referred to these 
«llnsions at some length. Dr. Darmesteter, in a paper read before 
the Jarthdshti-Din-ni-khol-karnari Mandli^ in Bombay in 1887, 
referred to the words Zhig-i-Sidk posht (/.f,, the black-skinned 
negroes) in chapter 23, and said, that the words alluded to the 
Zangis or the people of Zanzibar. He thought, that it was a reference 
to an event which occurred in 868 A.D. The people of Zanzibar 
had settled in the Eastern countries of Iran at the end of the seventh 
century. In 868 A.D. a chief, named Ali ebn Abdul Uchman said, 
that he had descended from Ali, and that the Khali fate was due 
to him. He raised an army of Zanzibar slaves and conqnerod the 



' Vide the 8ooiet3r*8 Gujarati Repuit published iu 1801, pp. 348'5I. 
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Persian territories in the east of Iran. It was in 8U2 A.D. that 
the Persians finally drove away the Zangbaris from Pefsia. So, 
Dr. Darmesteter thought, that the above was an allasion to the 
Zanzibar people of that time, and placed the latest date of the 
additions to the Bandehesh, as late as, from 868 to 892 A.D. 

At the end of chapter 34, we find the following words in all 
manuscripts: '* Akhar val Tiizikaa vazlunt,** f.«., **at last (the 
sovereignty) went to the Arabs." The older manuscripts D. H. 
and T. D. give the following words instead of the above: — 

** Vad zinukih aiyaft anshakui Tuzikaa vad shantichehar sad 
chahal-6-haft-i-Pai*sikan. Kun panj bist-o*haft shant-i-Parsik." 

I translate this passage as follows : — 

** Up to the time the wretched Arabs got the place (of IrUn), 
447 years of the Parsis. Now 5 times 27 years of the Parsis." 

I underatand the passage to mean as follows : — In the paragraph 
preceding the one, where this sentence occurs, it is said of 
Ardeshir B4bak&n and the Sassanians, that they reigned for 460 
years* Now the writer means to say, that all these 460 years were 
not of the rule of the Sassanians. 447 years were of the Sassanian 
rule and the remaining (460-447) 13 were of the period when 
Yazdagird was fiying here and there after his first defeat. 

But the most important part about the latest date of the 
Bundehesh is the last part, wherein the writer says : — *' Now 5 
times 27 yeara of the Parsis,'* i.«., 135 of the Parsis. We know 
that even after the death of Yazdagird, the Parsis ruled for Some 
time here and there, in the mouutainous tracts of Khor&8s4n and 
adjoining districts. So the writer means to say that the Pamia 
ruled here and there for 135 years after Yazdagird. And as he 
uses the word kun, i.e., now, it appears that the date when this 
part was added to the Bundehesh was 786 A.D. (651 the date of 
the death of Yezdazard + 135). 

With these prefatory remarks, I give the text and translation of 
the chapter.^ 



t Thla chapter is the 87th in order in T. D. as pointed out by Dr. West" 
under the heading of *' On the Cbinvad bridge and the aouls of the departed.* 
(S.B.E., V. Intrduction, p. XXXVll.) 
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Madam Chinvahar va 

roban i-vadardag§tn 

(D H f. 217 a. L 3). 

1. Ycmalelunecl pa van din, 
atgh Ghekatt i jak sad gabia 
bulat, mlyan-i-gehan^ mun 
Ohek»t-i-Daki kariinud, gok^-i- 
taraziik Rashna yezato. TaliP 
pavan buu-i-kof-i-Alburz pavan 
kdsi-i-apakhtar^ va tahi pavan 
rdfishmaa kof-i-Albiirz pavan 
k/ygt-i-nirar6j^ miyan madam 
zak Cbek&t-i-Daiti yekavimfmet. 



Pavan zak miyaiie- zihilk^ 
tabiM-tiz-i-sbupsbii^ humrmak 



On Chinvahar (bridge) 

and the souls of the 

departed. 

1. Ifc says in religion, that 
(the mountain) Cbekati, which is 
as high as- one hundred persons, 
(and) is in the middle of the 
world, (and)' whioh is called 
Ghek at- i-Daiti, (is), the place of 
the balance of the angel Raslina. 
One end (of the bridge).isat the 
foot of the mountain of Alburz 
on the northern side, and one end 
on the top of the mountain of 
Alburz on the southern sideband 
iis middle part on that Chekfit- 
i^Daiti. 

In. that middle part> (there is) 
a place with a sharp edge, which 



1 i)f p. (3y- plwn, grMind. T. D. gives ^y^ If you rewl it gOd, 
it is p. ^jS low -lying ground.. Perhaps it is ^^J^ a domo, cupola. It 
if i read jard it is mifwritteu for 4^J^ yellow, of. VirAf V., 5 ^-"J 'HS^ 

• Same aa^jos* lih p. ^ single^ bottom or ^ single, a unit ; end, point- 
cf. rahlafi VcndidAd XIX., 30. Spiegel, p. 217,. 1. 21. 

i.c., It has two euda, one is in the Chokat-i-Ddiii and oue on the Alburz; cf. 
1«90 * '^n nauistAn-i-Dinik, question XIX., S. B. E. West Eahl. texts, 

II., chap, XX., 4 The word jf^» can also be read tab. p. ^y^b v^ 
tofcharpen^togiveanedge. In the DadistAji the word is written tXg P. ^J. 
point ol a i<pe.ir. 

» T. D. Zinay. * T. D. omits.. 

■ l*^aW> T. D. has l-^tifO ar^- «-ftJu»» (vL kSj^) a sword, scimitar.. 

The writer of D. H. seems to be doubtful about this word ShApphlr, because he 
writea in rersfao, below the word, ^ b (bft mim), /. c, he asks the reader to. 
read the word with '* m " instead of •' p *' shOmBhir instead of shApahir. 
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yekav?mun6t,^ munash liubnize 
darnaft va pehnad. Ya tamman 
yekavimAn6t2 minoyaa yazad- 
dan^ miin minoyiikba roban-i- 
abaloban josbdasarend va kalba*- 
i-min6yi pavan r^Sshnjan-i-zak 
pubar va dusbakbii aziv i zak 
pubar. 

2. A mat mardiini bara varlir- 
end seb lelvarfibiln pavan nazdik- 
i- tan tamman atgbasb r6esbman 
yebevunt yetibdn^t ; va zak 16ly» 
mun Vizarisb sb^da va bamkaran 
kabad an sbap^ avsban kbadi- 
tunSt, va bamaS pusbt lakbvar 
val atasb vadun^t i tamman 
afr^kbt yekavimun^t. Hana rae 



is like a sword, whose length and 
breadth (are) nine ftpears^ ancl 
there are sph-itoal Yazatas there, 
who purify pious souls ; and 
spiritual dogs (are) at the head 
of the bridge ; and hcU is below 
that bridge- 

2. When men die, for three 
nights, tlie soul rests near the 
body, at that place, where there 
was the head ; and on those 
nights, (he) who (is) the demon 
Vizarisb, with (his) co-workers, 
looks mnch at them during the 
night, and always turns his back 
towards the iirc^ which is 



1 In D. H. and T. D. we have "yekavimAnAt yekavSmiin^t," bat the wor4 
seems to "be written twice. T. D. has simply '* yekavtmtki.dt/' 
» DadistAii (ines. XX,, 8. B. E., XVIII., West, ch. XXI., 5. 

Toy tor ^)f --rfi i --^ij i^oL-Tjir 

« cf. Pahlavi VendidAd XIX., 30. Sp. p. 21 G l)»OC IfOiy^ IfCOl fOO^f 

i,e*, Which (bridge has) apiritual angel:; of its own. 

^ Compare this idea o£ the dogs watching at the gate? of Heaven with 
a similar Vedic thought* *'Fear not to pass the guards. The four-eyed 
brindled dogs— that watch for the departed.'^ {Vide my FHoeral Ceremonies 
of the Parseea, pp. 9-10). 

* It is a Parsee custom to keep the fire burning for three nights, in the 
room, where a dead body is placed before its remoral to the Tower. — Vide my 
paper on " The Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsees^ " p. 10, Vendiddd 
Vlil., 70-80. 

• 00)** p. V^c;'. This is a repelUion, **fak lllyft" having been 
already mentioned a little above. The word can be re.ad '* and&z '' P. j\o^M 
purpose, intenfc'on or meaHure. Then the phrase *' kabad .indsr. " may mean 
" wHh great Intention" or «* teveral times, repeatedly." 
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sak seh Idlya vad yoiu tarn man 
aighash roeshmati jehevunt abash 
pa van afrojashua yakhsund. Vh 
amafc zak ^tasli Iciitpiisht lakhvar 
val fttasb-i'vaharam ay tip atashau- 
i-iiam-afrank^ Ijomand vadi]D<it. 
DeR lak seh I^ly-a amat kaii- 
nashBa va vashupashDa val tau 
j4mtiiD£t adtnash aStiin dushkh- 
var meyammrui^fc chiguii gabrai 
amatash man^ khefruod. 



S» Zak seh y6in roban pa van 
b&ltn i tan pavan zak ahraid^ 
yettbun^t atgh yebevunet ama6 
kbiin Ilpc6 va \it val tan 
vazlimdl^ va U lakhv4r vazluntaii 
tdban yebeviiuat. Va akhar l^ljA 
i seh yom deu banii at zak robau 
dhlobau denman yemalldn^t 
aigh: '*ney6k valmaii inun miii 
Eak a valiuau ueyokih katarclia^, 
afgh \i neyok aeaiu bar kas 
neyok, avam Auharmazd pavau 
kaine s&iritaih^ yehabunt.''® 
Va at zak r6ban darvand yemal- 
laiiefe dcoman '^Zaktanjaii va 
karp miillash levatman pavan 



kindled tlieit. For that reason, 
during thethix;e nights, u p tu( the 
dawn of) the day, the fire is kept 
burning there, wlierc his head 
(is lying). And when the fire is 
not thei'e, he turns his back to 

A 

the Atash- Vahi&m, i.e., to the all 
glorious fires. During the three 
nights, when pain and misery 
come to the body, then as much 
uneasiness appears to him, as to 
a man wlien his house is being 
dug up. 

3. For thost) three days^ the 
soul sits before the head of the 
body, in the hope, that it may so 
happen> that the blood (of tho 
dead body) may be heated and 
the wind may enter the body** 
and *' I may bo able to go again 
(into the body). "And afterwards, 
on the third night at the dawn, if 
the soul be pious, it says thus : 
**He is good from whom goodness 
(proceeds) to anybody else, i.ff., 
(if) I am good ever\' bodj" else 
will be good through me, 
Auharmazd has croHh'd me with 
a free will.*' And if tho soul bo 



• P, ^SJj»] dignity, grandeur. 

« DH has niAni. MAu of TU \a better ; T. ci^ Av. J»J^CJ- It can alto 
be taken in the sense of " family/' 

• For 10«F P« ^^K * «. «, the body mny bo HBsuncilaie^l. 

• Lit, royal will. C/. iliid6kht Nat^k Ih, 5. 
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diibarishna) dubarot. Homan- 
am^ akhar min laiamman yal 
aigh diibaram.'^^ 



4. Va at ahloban tiz pay an 
zak gobashna vati pacaL*6 yatunSt 
i shapir nejoktar v liabottar 
pirojgartar jbId ham&k yaian i 
pavan getiha m^n r6brm bar& 
hiiravakhmiaet. Yaatdarvand 
vati padir6 yatunet gandStar va 
putetar a- pirojgartar min haraak 
vat an pavan getiha inim roban 
dushmariha^ pirn* yamtun^t. 



5. Va akhar yedrund at zak 
roban val bamak mun abloban 
munach darvand. At abloban 
den ras adinasb tora-karp val 
padir6 yamtunet farpfb pur pira 
mun roban azasb patikbuih^ va 



Btnfal, it says thos: ** Tkai 
person, whose life and body wera 
together in a state of loitering, 
loiters. Then, to which place 
shall I run from here? " 

4. And if (the sonl be) pioasr 
immediately with those words, 
there comes before him a wind, 
which is better, more excellent, 
more fragrant, more anspicions 
than all the winds that are in 
the world, and which pleases the 
soul. And if (the^soul be) sinful, 
there comes before him a wind, 
more stinking and^ more putrid 
(and) more inauspicious than all 
the winds of the world, which 
brings to the soul a fear of evil 
recollections. 

5. Then they carry that soul 
whether (it belongs) to all who 
(are) pious or who (are) even 
sinful. If pious, there comes 
before him in the way, the figure 
of a fat and milky qpw, from 



* In the cense of ji^*» 

« Cf. VirAf XVIL, 7. 0^^» ^^4 <*^5 ^^ 

■ Perhaps miawritten for •^^'0^ unpleaBantness. It will then bt 
the opposite of the abo^e h^rav&khmin?b. 

* P. (^^^ cf. VirAf I. 20, Jffi ^10 

» JHJWVO This word occoura in MlnokhArad II., 2., where its Paieud 
equivalent Is yey^-O Nery68aiig gires its Sanscrit ^^ samriddhi 
(prosperity, oppuleuce). It is there used in the sense of prosperity. Avesta 
'0 or »'0 to nourish, •'^^'O nourishment. 
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charpih ydmtiin^fc. Dud^ kanik- 
Icarp padii-^ jAmttin^t Im-karp i 
sapid vastargipaDzdah &dle mun 
min hamak krstt iieyok mun 
robdn pat ash shad sliaySt.^ 
Dud bdstan karp yamtuuet pur- 
bar piii--maya pui^mive piir- 
patikhu mun i-oban ha-rav4kh- 
mi nib va patikbu-minashnfh 
y&mtuD^t. Ait biim^ vahi.slitlk 
demman pisb min hamar dakbshe 
pavan g6bAu kbaditiiLet. 



6. Aft mun zuk i-fibAn ay ok 
ay6k pursSt amatasb padire yehe- 
viinet. Purset aJorh ••lak mun 
bumaiil mun li altun mayam- 
mun&t? aigliat barvesp kbvarib 
va asanih." Patash ritun va- 
ImansbAn ayok ayok pasakbun 
yemallund. •* Li bumanam aiilo- 
ban Dig i lak kunasbna* ziyat 
varzit. Amat lak neyokih kard 
li lak r&c latamaman yebevunt 
hamanam. 



whom come to tlie sotil, happi- 
ness and sweetness. Again, there 
comes before him the figure of a 
damsel, who is well-formed, of 
white clothes, of fifteen years of 
age, who is good from all sides, 
(and) with whom the soul is 
pleased . Again, there comes the 
figure of a garden, full of leaves, 
full of water, full of fruits, full 
of fertility, from whom blissfuJ- 
ness and fertile thoughts come to 
the soul. It is a paradise-like 
place, incalculably more (para- 
dise-like) than that of which one 
sees signs in the world. 

6. There are some souls, who, 
when they meet,ask one anotber* 
One asks : ** Who art thou, who 
appeareth thus to me? that is 
thou art all happiness and ease?" 
They, one by one, reply to him 
thus : ** Oh righteous man ! I ara 
the Din {i.e., religious picture) of 
thy work, which you performed. 
When you performed good 
deeds, I was formed here for 
thee.*' 



* Lit, Auuther. Here used iu the sease of * seoondiy, thirdly.' 

■ DH t04(3 ^oj(X) but TD has TO^ ^0<X5 which is better. V 

i^jm^im* 80 perhaps Bhdy6t is fiom Pazend MVII-^) or it is miswrilten for 
tsum^ yehaviiu^t. 

» DH 4]i) but TD £y 

* DH has n^ which Is a mistake for IW)IH, which we find in TD, Cf. 

VirAf IV., 28, 24. f^r 5I )YC))^ ^ V!t )yO))^ »^C» ^T ^f ^^ take simply 
•kun,' the meaning would be ** which you now performed f but tihs evidently 
eecms io be a mistake. 
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7. At zak rCbaa darvaiid adi- 
Hash torl^-karp val padti'6 jamtii- 
D^t khuslik va sar va sahara^ 
kin mun roblln khushk khushkih 
va zar charpih azash yltmtun^t. 
Dud kaiifk^karp lasSb sabamkuu 
diish^karp munash tar-minashnih 
nehuft jSkaWmunet min hamak 
kost^ sahatnkto mun rob^u azash 
bim vatarsashnajamtun^t. Dud 
b6st^n-karp yamtun^fc avi-maya 
i avt darakht^ avi-khv&rih mun 
roban dush-minashnth yamtun^t. 
Aib i b&ni i dushakbuik denman 
pish hamdr dakhshe guyed,* 



8. Alt mun valmansbanayok 
ftyok purs^t aigh "lak milu 
hikmani? min lak han4ktar pa van 
getih la khaditHnt/' Pasakhan 
val valmanyemaleland aigh '' at 
darvand It din i lak munat nafsh- 
man kunashna hamanam. Amat 
lak zak i sari bar vars&tt latamman 
lak ra6 yehevunt humanam. Ai^ 
paetak aigh kol& aish kanashnih 
i nafshman padtrd yehevunSt. 



7. If the soqI is sinful, thda 
there comes before him the figare 
of a cow, without milk, and 
weak, and frightful, (and) from 
whom there comes to the son], 
dry dryness and weak fatness. 
Again, thei*e comes the figure of 
a damsel fearful, ill-formed, who 
hA8 evil thoughts concealed in 
her, who is frightful from all 
directions^ and from whom come 
to the soul, terror and fear. 
Again, there comes the figure 
of a garden, waterless, treeless, 
dreary, from whom there comes 
to the soul evil thoughts. 
This is a hellish place, whose 
(hellish) character is said to be 
immeasurable* 

8, There are those (souls) 
who ask one an other : ** W ho art 
thou? A more harmful "(person) 
than thee is not seen in the 
world." They say in reply to 
that: ^* sinful ! I am thy reli- 
gion, who (i.e., I) am thy own 
work. When you performed what 
was evil, I was formed here for 
thee;'* that is to say, it is clear 
that one's own actions come 
before him. 



* tOt/*^ miswrittea for ^IS 

« tOf 2end Pah. Glossary, p. S3, 1. 2. If read jayid, the meaning would b4 
** Jt0 characterifitic is quite of a different kind beyond moasare." 
» DII gives « but TD correctly ^ 
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A 

9. Akhar zak rol&a rainend 
bdn i k6f i Alb&rz aiorh tiorach i 

O O 

gdk^ madam zak satuD^t vad 
balist i Ohekafc nigh zak t!gi tiz 
jekavfmun^fc. Atarfi i Farbag 
i ptrdjgar tarikih bar& zanit Ya 
pavan atasli karp zak ruban pa* 
van zak tig va^ared. Avasb 
zakminoyan jazadan jo^hdasi god 
iiiincih3S parau gok^ i dadigar 
vad&rfefc vad val Lalist i Alburz. 
A vash Vc^eshapir ifadinan madaai 
vakhduu^fc val jinak i nafshman 
jedruD^t chegiin zek amat roban 
niakadluii^b ' va tamiuan avas- 
par^t. Tanachamat pavan g^tih 
jd8hdSsi*eiid pavan zak angosh- 
id^ miuojik. 



. 10. At zak roban darvand 
amat pavan gok madam val i 
ChekAt jutunSt zak tig i tiz pavan 
liam tigi bara yekavimiin^t va 
vadarg 4a yehabunet va avasb 
a-kamagiha madam ham-tig 
sutiintan ivay^t pavan seh gam 
i faraz khanakhtunet i aSt dush- 
mata diishhukhta dushhvarshta 
ztash varzJt yekavimun^t. Farut 
bardanSt min rcSshman i pnhar 



9. Then they carry that soul 
to the foot of the mountain 
Albiirz, where it walks over it up 
to the very edge of the hill, up 
to the top of the Chekat where 
the edge is very sharp. The 
auspicious fire Farbag smites the 
darkness and that soul passes 
over the edge in the form of fire. 
Those spiritual yazada purify it, 
and it goes spiritually to another 
summit, up to the very summit 
of Albiirz. The Good Wind 
catches hold of his hand, carries 
it to its own place, as the soul 
would like, and there it entrusts 
it (to the heavenly beings). In 
the same way, as that, in which 
they purified the body in the 
world (they purify it) spiritually. 

10. If that soul is sinful, when 
it comes from the hill up to the 
Chekat that sharp edge contin- 
ues to be of the pame sharpness 
and does not give a passage y i»id 
it is forced against its will to 
walk over the same edge, with 
three steps, which it places 
forward and which are evil 
thoughts, evil words (and) evil 
actions which it had performed, 



I 4f Anv P. ^J^ a dome. In the eensLeof a hill. If we re»l"tig. 
chigAk " it may mean the «* edge of a knife " ; ^-J^ 'Jr ylU, The RevAyets 
•peak of "knives" in these matters. TDa hag i^fa^ Perhaps it is mlswritten 
for SffOy Cbinvad. 

• TD, has m^h Then it would mean, *' It paBSce on with gooduew.'* 
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It sar-neguu val diishakhA auft^fc 
va khaditunet kola hanakth. 



11. Denmanach yemalelnn^fc 
aigh mun pa van radih ahloban 
yehavunt yekavimunefc, amatash 
zak vafc val padii-^ raset, den 
zak vat kanik karp khaditunet, 
zak pursashna vadunSt. Avash 
zak kanik pa van ras-nnmaih val 
sarati^ yedrunSt munash seh 
payak patash va pavan zak sarat 
val garutman vazliin^t pavan 
8eh gam i ait^ hiimata, liiikhatd 
liuvarslita. Nazdest gam vad val 
setar.payak, dadigar vad val 
mahi-payak, sehdigar vad val 
khursh id-pay ak aigh garutman 
i roshau. 



12. At pavan pujih darv^ 
and yehaviint yekavimun^t am- 
atash zak vat pad ire yehavunt 
den zak vat kanik karp raset va 



retires below from the top' of 
the bridge, (and) falls headlong 
into the hell, and sees all kinds 
of harm. 

11. It is likewise said, that 
be, who has become righteous by 
his generosity, when that wind 
comes before him, sees in that 
wind, the form of a damsel (and) 
pats him that question. That 
damsel takes him under her 
guidance, to a pleasant locality 
which has three grades over it 
and by that pleasant locality 
takes him to the paradise, by 
three steps, which are good 
thoughts, good words and good 
actions. The first step is up to 
the Setar-pllyak (i.e., star-grade 
paradise), the second up io the 
Mahpayak (i, e., the moon-grade), 
the third up to the Khurshtd- 
payak (i <?., the sun-grade), i.e., 
the brilliant Garutman. 

12. If, by his baseness, he has 
become sinful, when that wind 
appears before him, the form of 
a damsel comes in that wind and 



1 Arabic Sj«mi surrat, the choicest part ol a valley. Perhaps it is P. ^^/mi 
sarat " travelling smoothly along the road ** or i |^ sir&t the straight road. 

In Kor^n; a bridge is spoken of as Al sir^t, ^hiah corresponds to the Chlnvat 
bridge. 

* DH has ^)^»> but TD has correctly Sfy» In the conesponding 

sentence in pur a. 10 also, we have X^ 
9 P. .^j vile, base, trifling. From the couteit it appears to be opposed to 

■H)^l radih, generosity. 
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8ak pursashna vadunSfc. Ait 
kunashna Hg i tiz humanak var- 
dSd mun hamak tig i tiz. Val 
Kak robaa yemulelun^t aigh 
''darvand amatat kain6 va amatat 
alkame. Madam denman pa ran 
gam aatuntan avajet.'* Adin 
r6b&ii jemaleluD^t aigh a tarn 
pavan kardo i kabad tigi boria 
Bhaptr majammunet aigh pavan 
gam madam denman satunam 
Dadigar hamaininS yema1elun6t. 
Roban pasakhun jemalelnnet 
atgh atam pavan tir bar& makh- 
itunt flbapir majammi\ni aigh 
madam denman pavan gam sat- 
iiDam. Sedigarhamainineyem- 
alelun6t. Valman pasakhan. 
yemalelun&t atgh ^tam khay^ 
inin ian bara makhhuni shapir- 
mayamm&ai aigh madam den- 
man pavan gam satiinam. 



13. Adtn^ dt^ zak kunashna 
dad i sahamgun i li dastmok 
]iAm&nftk jehavunet lavin i rdban 
bar& yekavtmftn^. Zak rob&n 
avtn tare^t aigh madam zak 
pavan gam satan^t va pavan seh 
gftm far&t bardan^t val dushakhii 
ai^ftftt. Manash vanas va kerf^ 



makes that inquiry. She is (a 
picture of his) actions, like a 
sharp sword which moves about 
like all sharp swords. She says 
to that soul : " O sinful ! what 
is your desire ? What is not 
your desire ? Yoa shall have to 
walk on this with your steps.*' 
Then the soul says : '* If you 
will cut me, with a very sharp 
knife, it will appear better 
than that I should walk on this 
(sharp edge) with steps. For 
the second time (the damsel) 
speaks in the same way. The 
soul says in reply : " If you will 
kill me with an arrow, it will 
appear better than that I should 
walk with steps on this. For 
the third time (the damsel) 
speaks in the same way. It 
says in reply : '* If you cut off 
(my) soul from (my) body, it 
will appear better tlian that I 
should walk with steps on this.'* 

13. Then that (picture of 
one's) deeds becomes like a 
frightful untamed wild beast 
(and ) stands bef oi-e the soul. The 
soul is so much frightened with 
it, that it walks over this (narrow 
path) with steps and I'etires down 
below with three steps and falls 



1 H^ This word is not foand in TD, but found in TD, and DH. Mis- 

wntUn foP l»- akin Uhen.' Perhaps miswritten for yw- 'atouoe,* <7hioh 
•is someUmes interpreted by ^j^^x^ I * now ' (Pahl. Pa«. Glossary, p. 61). 

• This word has been subjequently added in DH. It not wanted 
The meaning ctin be oompleto without it. 
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kola do rast adinash val hamtstS- 
gan yehab&nd. IlamistSgaa r^ 
yecnftlelan^t aigh jtn4kL cheg&n 
g6tt humaaak. KoU atsh pavan 
zak pajak ztsh&n kerphd va 
jtnak jehabuad jetibunand^ 



into the helK Those, whose BitiB' 
and righteous acts are both equal, 
are then given into the Bamh- 
tSgan. It is said of the Hamts- 
tegHn, that it is a place like the 
world. All persons sit in that 
grade, which is assigned accord- 
ing to his righteousness and 
position. 



* TD has the whole eentense thas 1)0)) )*00r * T HO -^^^ ••I) 

Sn^ )«)0 ^** ^« All persona are gWea a place aocoriiug to their righteoas- 
nesa. 



A New Medal of King Behram Gour. 



[Read, IS//, ^^are^ 1900. Dr. J. Ger»o>i DaCnnha, in thr Uuir.] 



bet 



Th« sitttjuiiitiJ Medal belongs to Mr. J. U. Rubiti^oQ >.f Boiiibikv. 
KZt is ft htoaxie coin weigliiiig 4 tolu mid 42 griuns, At'voiiliiig to tt\v 
'X it WKS TAiiad In Persia. 



Oo the obverse, \re liiiil the bust of 
king, tarucd to the right. The head 
ITS a crotvii surmounted with a globe. 
The b*ir of ibe head U\h on ttic neek 
faeliind in onrls. It larries In tlic neck 
a string of jewels and a star-like jewel 
m little above the string and just below the 
beard, -last behind the bust, there is 
ftureacent witli a globe or a little star on 

Gonves psrt. In thu front of the bust to the right, there a 
dragon with its mouth opened to the right. Below tho bust, there is 
'ftn animal. The posiliou of U^ four feet and its tail show», thai it is 
mnning away in fnll Sfieed. 







On the reverse, we find the figure of 
young uian, rather a hoy, with his face 
irued to the left. Ue wears a crown or 
a Crovo-lihe CH|] with three points. The 
crown or the cap either carries a string or 
strap of jewels or in embroidered with 
jewels. The hair appear from ander the 
erown or cap tied in a bundle. He carries 
a dagger-like iuMruinent suspended from 
a bell (not risible) on his waist. He carries, 




Uke weapon, which ledta on his left ohouldcr. A strop or a strap like 




I his left hanil, a iluh- 
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string i» hanging in the front frora hie neck, which snpports somethingy 
perhaps a how (not visible), on the back. By the side of the dagger- 
like instrnmeat, hangs a bag which is probably v qoiver of arrows, 
which are not visible, being supported on the back. In the front of 
the young man or boy are several animals, all turned to the left and 
arranged in three rows, one aboYe the other. In the top-most row, 
there is an animal (a female) with a young one fallen on its two knees 
and sacking her breast. In the second row, there are two animals, one 
going after the other. In the third row, there are three animals. 
The position of the feet and the tails of the animals shows, that they 
are not standing, but are in a state of motion, though not running fast. 
There is something like a stone, nearly three-fourths round, lying in the 
front of the young man and below the first row of the animals. It is 
difficult to say, what it is. 

,The medal bears no inscription So, we have to depend upon the 
features, &c., of the figure and upon its accompaniments, to determine 
wliat the medal is, and to whom it belongs. 

First of all the features of the face, the head-dress, the eurl of the 
hair, the conventional globe, all these lead us to detennine, that it is 
a Persian medal of one of the Sassanian kings. Tlien the position of the 
crescent with the globe and the star below the beard, leads U8 to say, 
that it is a medal of Behram Oour or Behram V. A comparison with 
medal No. 51 of Plate VIII. 6 of Longpiri^r's Esaai sur hi. 
Medaillea des Bois Perses de la DynaBtie Saasamde (p. 58), helps us 
to determine the fact. In our medal, too, the crescent and the jg^lobe 
are behind the head of the figure, but there is this difference, that 
while in the medal, described by Longp6rier, the globe is in the concave 
part of the crescent, in ours, it is in the convex part. In Longperi^r's 
modal, besides the conventional globe oVer the head, there is another 
moon-like globe in the front of one of the three points of the crown. 
Wc do not find that globe in the obverse of our medal, but instead of 
that, we find a globe in the reverse. The form of the crown of the 
figure on Longp^rier's medal is similar to that on the head of 
the young man on the reverse <»f our medal. Both have crowns 
with three points 
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Kow let QS iep. if tbe annmk ra the ohrcrse ani fVTorM point to 
Miy ffpiMid« IB tbe carver of Bekrn Go«r. Finl. ki «• lake ibe 
igare of tbe diagoo. There air two adTtiit«ro», ia wbirK accofdiaj? 
to Fifdoosi, Befaram Goar> name i» c^^anocted vitb a drag%in. Tbo 
firit is dewrribed as foDowt : (Mobl Y.. p. 609.) 



Oaee apon a time, Behran Goar went a-haatinjr whb bis conrtiers 
oo tbo froBtien of Turin. Oaagers, wild rantik and ant^Iope^ were 
the aaiDuds that the}' hunted. They pa»aed two d«j« in hnnting. l)u 
tbe third day, tbe king came across a dragon, that was brare like a lioii. 
It bad hair all over ita budy and oyer its head. It had two breast a 
ore? its body like a woman. The king aime^i at it two arrows, one of 
which atnick its breast, and tbe other its head. The dragon was killoil 
on tbe spot, and blood and poison began to flow from its KhIt. The 
king got down from the hor»c and cnt oytn the breast of the dragon 
with his dagger. He fonnd ont, that it had swallowed a ronng mnn. 
He wept orer the fate of the yonng man, and the poison of the siiako 
dimmed bis eyes. He wandered thns in a state of eonfnsion, seeking 
for water and a placie for rest. He fonnd his way to an inhabit<nl 
place, and came to a house, where he saw a woman carr}*ing a pitcher 
of water oyer her shoulders. He asked for hospitality and the woman 
gracefully accorded it. 

The seat of king Belirnm Gonr's second adventure with a dragon 
was India. His Vazir once excited his ambition to conquer India, tlnfii 
ruled oyer by a king called Shangel. Belirum thereupon asked a friendly 
but threatening letter to be written to the Indian king, asking him either 
to send tribute to Persia, or, to bo prepared for war. lie then resolved 
upon carrying the letter personally, and went to India with a few con- 
fidential officers, under the pretence of going a-hnnting. lie was 
receiyed by the Indian king with all honours due to a messenger of the 
king of Persia. On hearing the message, ho indignantly refused t(» 
pay any tribute to Persia. Behr&m then had a friendly fight in the 
presence of the king with ono of his Inist warriors. 

The superior strength in the fight and tin; skill in the art of using 
the bow, which Behrani showed, made the king ^^Hp«Jct, that tbe 
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me880nger (BehrAm) wass not ail ordinary courtier of the court of FetHitL, 
but a man of royal blood. He asked his minister to persaade Bdbr&m 
to postpone his departure for some time, and stay a little longor at 
Kanoj, where, he said, the fruit trees gate two crops every year. The 
Vazir tried to win Behram over to. the side of the Indian king, and 
persuaded him to make Kanoj his permanent residence, Behram 
refused, and so, the king tried to do away with this powerful FeA ^ 
messenger, by asking him to kill A ferocious wolf and a dragon in the 
vicinity of his city.i 

• • > • 

T^ fight of Behram Gour with, the above-mentioned dragon in India 
i« thus described by Firdousi: "The Indian king in a private confer- 
ence with his confidential courtiers, sikid, * If this messenger would remain 
with me in my court, he would be a pillar of strength to me, bat if he 
were to return to Persia, as he insists upon doing, he, with his valiant 
master Behram, would be a source of terror to me and my country. So I 
have thought of a new device to do aWay with him. I will send him to 
fight with the dragon, which causes such terror in our neighbourhood, 
and I am sure he will be killed in the fight.' He then sent for the 
Persian messenger (Behram Gour) and requested him to free Hindustan 
from the terror of that dragon, which at times lived in water, and at 
times on land, and at times killed brave elephants. He told him, that 
if he killed that dragon, he would agree to pay tribute to Persia and 
allow him to return to his native country. The messenger (Behram 
Gour) accepted the request, went to the abode of the dragon and 
kiUedit." 

l^ow the question is, which of thdse two adventures of king Behram 
with the dragons is depicted on the medal. The animal below the 
effigy of the king leads us to say, that it is the second adventure. 

According to Firdousi, the Indian king, before sending Behram Gour 
to fight with the dragon, sent him to fight with a ferocious wolf, which 
caused terror in his neighbourhood. It was an extraordinary wolf, 



1 Vide my paper on " The Bas-Rellef of Behram Gour at Nakshi-Bastam" 
before the B. B. Boyal Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX., No. LI. 
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• 

wliieh was more than a match even for lions. Behram went to the 
forest, where the wolf had its abode, foaght with it courageously, aad 
killed it with his bow and arrow. Thus the animal on the medal seems 
to be the wolf killed by Behram, a short time before he killed the dragon 
in India. (Mohl. VI., pp. 36-44.) 

Now, coming to the device on the reverse of the medal, I think 
that the scene depicted there, is one of the chase-scenes of king Behram 
Gour. We know, that Behram V. was called Gour, on account of his 
extraordinary fondness for chasing onagers. Ont of the several stories 
attributed to him by Firdousi, the following seems to point to the 
scene, depicted on our medal : (Mobl. V., pp. 664-668.) 

One day, the king went a-hunting with bis courtiers and showed them 
his dexterity in arrow-shooting in various ways. He came across 
a sheK>nager. In front of her, ran her young one, all fatigued. Behr&m 
struck her with his sword and cut her into two pieces. All his officers 
admired his dexterous blow and praised him. 

It seems, that the animal with a young one at her breast, at depicted 
in the scene, on the reverse of the medal, is the she-onager in the chase 
soene above referred to. As the feat above referred to, was performed 
with a sword, we see the king on the medal with a sword-like instru* 
ment in his hand. 

One may be tempted to say, that tbis scene on the reverse of Uie 
medal is like that of a shepherd and his flock. It looks like it at first 
view, the animals looking like cows. But then, it is clear, that the young 
man on the right is not a shepherd-boy. He wears a crown on his head 
which clearly shows, that he is a prince. Again, he carries a war-like 
instrument in his hand, and a dagger is hanging at his side. Again, 
there is something suspended from his i^eck. This looks like a piece 
of string supporting his quiver, which appears to be hanging by the side 
of his dagger. All these are not the requisites of a shepherd. They 
clearly show, that the young man is a prince and warrior. 

The above chase-scene, as described by Firdousi, is attributed to the 
king in his grown-up age, when he liad established himself upon the 
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throne. Bat the scene on the medal represents the yoath as a boy^ 
princ«. It may be« that it is one of the chase-scenes of the time, when 
fiehrUm Goar lived in Acabia under the tutelage of Moodhir, the king 
of Arabia. Several chase- scenes of Arabia are referred to by Firdonsi« 
It is possible, that Firdonsi may have transferred ■ some of . them to 
a later period in the life-time of the king. 
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References to China in the Ancient 
Books of the Parsees.^ 

[^Readf ISth July 1903. Mr. Jaines Mac Donald in tlie chair,"] 

Prof, Donglas, in his article on China in the latest edition of ** The 
Encjclopesdia Britannica," 2 gays : 

'• The spacioQs seat of ancient civilization, which we call China, 
has loomed always so large to "Western eyes, and has, in spite of the 
distance, subtended so large an angle of vision, that, at eras far 
apart, we find it to have been distinguished by diffei'ent appella* 
tions, according as it was reached by the southern sea-i-oute, or by 
the northern land-route transversing the longitude of Asia. 

**In the former aspect the name has nearly always been some 
form of the name Sin, Chin, Sina3, China " 

Prof. Douglas then mentions supposed references in Sanscrit 
and Jewish books to the above names. He makes no inference to 
the Avesta in the matter, probably because Iranian scholars have 
not collected sufficient materials about it. The object of this paper 
is to ooHect the references to China in the ancient books of the 
A arBoes. 

I. 

The Farvainiin Yasht refers to China, and it speaks of it, as 
Saini,aname resembling Sin or Sinse, referred to by Prof. Douglas 
as an old name of China. It contains a list of the pious departed 
worthies of ancient Iran before the Sassanian times. As the late 
Professor Darmesteter said, the list is '^ un catalogue d'Hom^re da 
Mazddisme.''^ It is the most ancient '4ist of canonization" among 
the ancient Iranians. At first, some of the worthies of ancient Iran 
are individaally named and commemorated, and then at the end, all 
the pions worthies of the five countries of the then known world are 

^ This paper was, at first, read before the IntcmatioDal Congress, held at 
Hanoi in December 1902. {Vide "Compte Reiida Analytique dcs sdances, 
Premier Congrbs International des Etudes D'Extrdme-Orieut Hanoi (1902)," 
published in 1903, pp. 76-77> I beg to express my best thanks to Principal 
MacMUlan for haviog kiudlj read my paper at the CongresB. 

• Vol. v., p. 03G. * Lc ZeiidAveBta, II., p. 504. 
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remembered in general terms, because, as said by GogosLa^p, 
a contmentator of tbe Vendidild^ it was not Jrkh atone tliHt was 
bolieved to contain pious bolj men. Gogosbasp said : 

*^ Ai dajan kola dad U inardam &bldbangb&Q yebarnnSt meman 
min *Tuiryanam dakbyunam' paetak,'* 

I, e,y la every created country tbere are pious persons^ as it 
appears from tbe passage, **Tuiryanam Dakbyunam, <fec." 

It is not wortby men afone tbat are tbus honoured, but worthy 
women also. The countries mentioned, as said above, f'n tbe list 
of the Farvardin Yasbt are Airy a, Tuirya, Sairima, Sainiand Dabi.* 

Airya is tbe country of Iran ;: Tuirya is the country of Turkestan ; 
Sairima is the country of Arum (the eastern part of the Roman 
Empire) or Asia Minor and Western Asia, DSbi is the ^dOt of 
Herodotus and Strabo, and Tahia of the Chinese geogi'apbers. It 
is the country round the Caspian. The remaining country, Saini, 
is China. 

The passage in the Farvardin Yasbt, wberein khe departed 
worthies, both male and female of this country of Saini (China), are 
remembered, runs thus : — 

"Saininam dakbyunam naram asbaonam fraVasbayo yazamaide. 
Saininam dakbyunam nairinam asbaoninam fravasbayd yazamaidS/ • 

i.e., "We remember in the ritu-al, the Fravasbis (e.«„ the holy 
spirits) of the pious men of the country of Saini. We remember in 
the ritual, the Fravasbis of the pious women of the country of 
Saini." 

The country of Saini, referred to in the above passage, is variously 
identified by different scholars. Anquetil Du Perron identifies it 
with the country of Soanes, referred to by Strabo as situated 
between the Black and the Caspian Seas. He says : **Le8 Provinces 
de Saon ne me paroissent pas difPerentes du Pais des Soanes, que 
Strabon (Gdograph., L. XI., p. 499) place entre la Mer noire et 
la Mer Caspienne. Ptolomce (Geograpb., L. V., c. 9 et 12) fait 
mention d'un fleuve nomme Soana, dont les eaux se decbargeoint 
dans la mer Caspienne, au Nord de TAlbanie.''^ Dr. Spiegel 
says : " We do not know who the ^'anians were."^ Justi thinks it to 
be the town of Can which Persian lexicographers placed in Eactria 
or Kabulistan. He says : ** Besser ist wobl die Stadt ^an herbeizuz- 

1 Yasht XIII., 143-44. 

a LcZendATesta,ir., p. 283, n. 3. a pieeVs TrausUtion, Vol. lU., p. 101, n. 3. 
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ielieiH welche nach den pers. Lexioograpben in Bactrien oiler 
Kabnlisian Hegt.'"^ M. Harlez is doubtful and thinks it may be 
Cancasns.3 Dr. West* sajs ifc is " probably the territory of Saniark^ 
and." Dr. Geiger thinks that it is not '^ a proper nanie» but rather 
a generic term ^ (Civilization of the Eastern Ii-anians by Dastnr 
Darab, p. 110.) Dr. Windischmann was the first scholar to identify 
it with China^ Jnsti thinks he is wrong in so identifying it. He 
says: " Windischmann irrt, wenn er in Ciuni den x^amen der Chin- 
esen erblickt. (vgl. Gottinger gel Anzeigen 18G4, p. 114).*^ M. 
Darmesteter^ supports Windischmann and identifies Saini with 
China. 1 think this identification is correct. 

Three facts lead ns to identify this country of ^^jlini with China :— 

1. The above five countries mentioned in the Farvardin Yasht 
are referred to in the Pahlavi Bnndehesh.*^ There this country of 
Saini is spoken of as Sini, and to point out what particular country ia 
meant by that name, it is added * * Zak i pa van Chinastan /* i.^., •* that 
which is in Chinastan." This Chinastan is the country of China, 

2. In some Arabic and Persian books, China is spoken of as 
*' Shin." These very names suggest the identity. 

3. According to the Shah-nAmeh of FiixJousi, Favidun had divided 
among his three sons, Erach, Selam and Tur, the five countries 
referred to in the Farvardin Yasht. 

Firdousis lines areas follow (Mohl, Vol. I, p. 138, 11. 21>2— 291)):- 



-> 



♦<# • ••• 

^if ^^J> j^^ )^, b^^ J^ 
M. Mohl thus translates these lines : 

** II jeta d*abord los ycux sur Selm, et choisit pour lui Roum et 
toutr Occident Puis Feridoun donna a Tour le pays deTouran,et 

* Handboch der Zend Fprache, p. 293. Yide the word QMni. 

« Le Zend Aveata, p. 505, n. 2. » S. B. E., Vol. V., Chap. XV., 29, n, 3, 

♦ Handbncb der Zend aprache, p.3S93. 

» 8. B. B.,Vol.XXlll.,p. 227, n.l ; Le Zend Avesta, Vol. IL, p. 664, n. 818 

• S.a B. v., Ch. XV., 29. 
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le fit maitre du pays des Tores efc de la Chine Alors Tint le 

tour d'lredj, et son pere lui donna le pays dlran." {Ibidy p. 139.) 

Now, let us examine tbe countries named by the Farvardin Yasht, 
and those named by Firdonsi, placing them side by side. 

The list of the Shdh-ndmeh, 
arranged in the order of the 
Farvardin Ta^ht* 



The list of the Farvardin 
Yaiht, 



Iran (Airya) 
Tur4n (Tuirya) 
Sairima (Rum) 
baini 
D&hi 



Iran 

Turan 

Rum 

Chin 

Khavar 



From this list we see that the Ii*an of the Shah-numeb, given to 
Iredj (Erach), the Airyava of the Avesta, is the country of Airya 
or Iran in the Farvardin Yasht, The country (Airya) is said to 
have derived its very name from this prince Airyava (Iredj). The 
Turan of the Shah-nameh is the Tuirya (Turan) of the Farvardin 
Yasht. This country also is said to have derived its name from 
the prince (Tuirya or Tor) to whom it was given. The Rum of 
the Shah-nameh is the Sairima of the Farvardin Yasht. Tbe Pah- 
lavi Bnndchesh^ identifies Sairima with Rum (Saram mat& ait i 
Arum, i, e., the country of Saram, which is Arum). This country 
also is said to have derived its name from prince &lam to whom 
it was given. The Khavar of the Shah-nameh, which together 
with Rum (Asia Minor) was given to prince Selam, is tbe Ddhi of 
the Farvardin Yasht. 

Now the only conntry of the list of the Shah-n&meb, which 
remains to be identified with one in the Farvardin Yasht, is Chin. 
It, then, is the same as Saini, the remaining fifth country in the 
list of the Farvardin yasht. 

II. 

As to what country constituted Saini or China in the ancient 
literature of different nations, Prof. Douglas says : 

*' If we f ase into one, the ancient notices of the Seres (one of the 
appellations of the people of China) and their country, omitting 

I S. B. p]., v., Ch. XV., 29. Vide my Bundchesh p. 60. 
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anomalous statements and manifest fables, the result will be some- 
ihing like the following : — 

" The region of the Seres is a vast and populous country, touching 
on the east Ocean and the limits of the habitable world, and ex- 
tending west to Imausl (i.e.,, the Pamir) and the confines of Bactria."* 

This is confirmed to a great extent by the Shah-nameh of 
Firdonsi. Therein, Turan (Turkestan) and Chin (China) arealways 
associated together. At one time, it is the same ruler who rules 
over Tursln and Chin ; at another time, there are different rulers, 
but the King of Turan is spoken of as Lord Suzerain over the 
country of Chin. xVgain we find, that, at times, Chin had 
independent sovereigns. 

Again, it appears from the Shah-nameh, that Chin or China was 
divided into two parts. Chin and Macliin. Chin seems to be the 
region near Turun, or Turkestan, and MAchin, or the greater Chin, 
the China of the Farther East. Again Turan and Chin are 
generally spoken of together, because the boundary of one began 
immediately at the place where tliat of the other ended. In the 
wars of Taran against Iran, Chin, t. e., both Chin and Machin, 
generally sided with Turan. 

In the half legendary and half historical wars of Af rasiab, the king 
of Turan, with Kaikhosru, the king of Iran, the former, when hard 
pressed by the latter, looked to his above two neighbours for aid. 

Just as Chin or China was known by two names. Chin and 
Machin, so its monarchs also were known by two names, viz.^ 
Khakan and Faghfour. They were two different individuals. The 
Faghfonr was at the head of the administration, and the KhakAn 
was next to him. At times, one and the same person was spoken 
of, under both names. When Af rasiab, hard pressed by Kaikhosru, 
seeks aid from Chin, it is the Faghfour that he writes^ to, and 
seeks help and support from. On the defeat and capture of 
Afrasiab, the king of Iran asks them to snri*ender. They both (the 
Faghfour and the Khakan) pay homage to the sovereign of Iran.' 

^ The Enoyclopsedia BritAunioa, V., p.627, Ool. 1 

4. e., they wrote a letter to the Faghfoor of China with hundred thousand 
blessings. (Mohl IV., p. 90.) 

i. «., the Faghfour and the Kh&k&n of Chiiia went before the king with 
•xooaes and hlessingn. (Mohl IV, pp. l6r>-67.) 
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Kaikhosru went to their country and remained there as their guests 
for three months. 

III. 

About the derivation of the name Sin, Sinse, Chin or China, 
Prof. Douglas* says: **the name of Chin has been supposed 
(doubtfully) to be derived from the dynasty of Thsin, which a little 
more than two centuries ^ before our era enjoyed a brief but very 
vigorous- existence, uniting all the Chinese provinces under its 
authority, and extending its conquests far beyond those limits to 
the south and the west." 

A satisfactory settlement of this question of the derivation of 
the name Sin, Sinae or Chin, by scholars of Chinese literature, shall 
be of great interest and importance to Avesta scholars, because 
that will supply additional evidence to determine the latest 
date at which the Farvardin Yasiit was written. If it can be 
satisfactorily settled, without the shadow of any doubt, that the 
country of China derived its name Chin, Sin or Sinee from the 
dynasty of Thsin, which flourished 200 years before Christ, then 
it will lead us to conclude, that the Farvardin Yasht, which 
contains the name of China as Saini, must have been written after 
that date, i, «., after the second century B. C, 

On the other hand, a satisfactory settlement of the question of 
the date of the Farvardin Yasht may lead to a solution of the 
doubtful question of the derivation of the name of China. As far 
as the evidence, presented and traced up to now, goes, it appears 
that, though the Yasht itself as a whole may be older, its "list of 
canonization'* was open up to as late as B. C. 195, because the 
two personages mentioned therein (Yt. XIII, 115), Erezva Srut6 
Spadha and Zrayangha Spento Khratavao, lived, according to the 

1 The Encyclopaedia Britanuica, Vol. V,, p. 626. 

* The exact date of the foandation of this dynasty Is 255 B.C. Prof. 
Douglas says on this point(/6id.,p.643,Col.2):— **Asthe Empire became weakened 
by internal dissensions, so much the more did the power of the neighbouring 
states increase. Of these the most impoitant was that of Thsln, on the north- 
west, which, when it became evident that the Ivingdom of Chow must fall to 
pieces, took a prominent part in the wars undertaken by Tsoo on the south 
and Tsin on the north for the coveted prize. But the straggle was an unequal 
one. The superiority of Thsla in point of size, and in the number of fighting 
men at its command, carried all before it, and in 255 P. C. Chaou-seang 
Wang, having silenced his rivals, possessed himself of the imperial states. 
Thns fell the Chow dynasty.** 
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Dinkard (Bk. VII. Chap. VII. 8.), about 400 years after the tradi- 
tional date attributed to the age of Zoroaster.^ This date depends 
merely upon the evidence of a later book. If we accept this date, 
then there is a difference of about 60 years between the date 255 
B. C. when China began to be ruled by the Thsin dynasty, from 
which it derived its name, and B. C. 195, the latest date, determined 
up to now, when additions were made to the list of canonization 
of the Farvardin Yasht. This makes it probable, that China may 
have derived its name from the Thsin dynasty. 

But the probability is, that, though new names have been added 
later on, the Farvardin Yasht, as a whole, was older than the second 
centary. We do not find in it the names of persons like Ardeshir 
Babegan and his Dastur Tansar, who both took an active part in 
what is called the Iranian Renaissance of the early Sassanian 
times. Again, we do not find the name of Valkhashof the P&rthian 
dynasty, who, according to the Dinkard, played a prominent 
part in reviving the religion. This shows, that the list was closed 
long before the second centnry before Christ. It is believed 
by some, that the theory of Fravashis or Parohars, which the 
Yasht treats in its first part, was one, which suggested to 
Plato his philosophic theory of *• Ideas." Now, Plato lived at the 
end of the fifth century and during the first half of the fourth 
century before Christ (429-347 B. C). So, if Plato took his 
philosophy of " Ideas" from that of the Fravashis in the Farvardin 
Yasht, the Yasht must have been written prior to the fourth or 
fifth century before Christ. If so, the fact, that the name of 
China as Baini occurs in this old document, throws a doubt on the 
belief that it was the Thsin dynasty of the third century before 
Christ that gave its name to China. It appears, therefore, that 
the name was older than the third century before Christ. 

IV. 

Coming to the Pahlavi bookfl, wo find that, as said above, the 
Bundehesh refers to the country of Sini, and says that it is 



1 Dr. West, S.B. B., XLVIL, pp. 83-84. Lc Zend Avesta par Darmcsteter II, 
p. e04. 
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Chinistan or China. Again, in the list of mountains given in the 
Bundehesh,^ a mountain is spoken of as Kaf-i-Chin, t. 0., the 
mountain of Chin or Ohina. It is said to be on the frontiers of 
Turkestan.^ It is not certain which particular mountain is meant. 

In the Shayast la Shayast, we find a reference to the religion of 
Sin or China. There the religions of different peoples are spoken of 
and classified, as it were, into three classes. — (1) Vdh, i. g„ good ; (2) 
gomizeh or mixed, i. e., neither good nor bad ; and (8) vadtar^ u 0., 
worse. 

The passage runs thus — 

"Avizeh dad veh din lenman homanim va poryotkesh homa- 
nim va gomizeh dad Sinik vaskardih homand va vatar dad zandik 
va tarsak va yahud va avarik i deuman san homand.^*' 

• Dr. West* thus translates it — 

** Of a pure law (dadj are we of the good religion, and we are of 
the primitive faith; of a mixed law are those of the Sin k congre- 
gation ; of a vile law are the Zandik, the Christian, the Jew and 
others of this sort." As Prof. Darmesteter has suggested, the 
Sinik congregation is a reference to the religion of China. The 
writer calls his Zoroastrian religion a good religion. He con- 
demns other religions as bad. He does not include the Chinese 
religion among the bad ones, but he calls it a mixed religion, t. ^f 
a religion containing Zoroastrian elements as well as other foreign 
elements. This brings us to the question of the infiiuence of 
Zoroastrian religion npon China. 

V. 

As pointed out by Prof. Jackson,^ M. Chavannes, in an article 
entitled "Le Nestorianisme et L'lnscription de Kara — Balgas- 
soun,"^ quotes several passages from Chinese books referring to 

_ - — I wm 

1 JuBti Text, p. 22, 1.-1, West S. B. E. V., p. 34, Chap. XII, 2, Vide my 
Bundchesh p. 40. 
« Ibid. Chap. XII., 13. 
8 MS. of Mr. Bdalji K. Antia, f. 27 b, 1., 11. 

• 8.3.1. v., p. 296. Shayast !& Shayast VI., 7. 
B Zoroaster the Prophet of Ancient Ir4n, p. 279. 

• Journal Asiatique, Vol. IX, pp. 43— S5, Jauvier-F^vrier, 1897. 
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Zoroaster and the religioD of Persia, These references prore 
clearly, thiit the Mudaya^nitii religion of ZoTOitster had made iU 
waj into China. One of the passsf^es that M. Char&nnefi quotes 
on the eabject is as follona : — " AQtrefois San-li-tcbe (Zarathoshtr*, 
Zoroaater}, da royanme de Perse, avsit institae U religion ino~ni- 
enno da dien celeste dn feu ; un edit impeiiat ordonua dVctbUr a la 
capitale nn temple de Ta-ts' in." 

" Ponr ce qni est de la rcligioi: mo-ni-enne dn dieu c^leet« dn (en, 
antrrfiua, dans le rojanme de Perse il j eat Zoroastre ; il mJt en 
vignenr la religion da dIeu ce'leste du feu ; aes disciples vinrcnL 
faire des c<m*eraions en Chine ; sous lea T'ang, U b' anneu tcheng- 
. koau (631), an de ses aectatears, le mnge Ilu-loa riut an palaia 
apporter la religion da dieo ci-leste; nn decret imperial ordoiiua 
d'etftblir i la eapitale an temple de Tats' m."t 

The work which gives this pasaage was written between Itjfil* 
and ]'27] A. D. It says that a Persian temple was oatablisheJ in 
China in C31 A. D.^ 

Besides the above two pasangcG, which refer to Zoroaster as tho 
founder of the mo-ni-eime religion, M. Chavanues gives even other 
passages, wherein tliis mo-ni-eoiie religion is directly or indiroctly 
referred lo. 

Sow, what is this religion named mo-ni-cnne ? H. Ohavannes 
aaja, tliat the religion, generally leteri-ed lo by the tetm mo-oi-enne, ia 
the MuBsalmau or Mabumedaa religion. According to this authcH", 
in those cases, where it is referred to, aa founded b/ Zoi-oaster and 
the Magi, it is the Zoroastiian religion, but the Chinese writer, not 
being able to draw a line of difference, haa used the same word in 
a wrong sense. 

11. Dereria,' on the other hand, ■ffiruis. thitt the religion rao-ni- 
eiine, referred to in the above Chinese psssagea, is the Manichenn 

I Jonmal Aaiatiqne, Tol, IX., p. HI, Junviot-F^Trier, ISti7. 

• WoniDBt note, that this in the lime of Ibe Arab oooqueEt of PeraM.Snd 
traditiea aajB, that some o( Ihe RoroaBtriMis of I'ersia went (a China with lh« 
sworTenJojsrfBhehBriir.tholMttiugof Persia. (KtrfrAnquetH Da Permii, 
Zend, Awata, Tome I , Parlie I., !>■ 38". ""'p) 

• Le Jaorail A.siatiqaG, Vol. X, |ip. 44S-484. Koveinlire.D™omtwe, l9S7, 
Article headeJ," Hutulmans pt Mauiehcena OWnu[a,* 
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Teljgion or the religion founded by Mani, wliicli was an offshoot of 
the Zoroastrian religion. 

I beg to suggest, that the word " mo-ni-enne " is a corrupted 
form of ** Mazdaja9n&n," the appellation, by which the Zoroastrian 
l*eUgion was, and is even now known by its votaries* 

It is true, that some of the allusions in the above passages refer 
to the introduction of the Persian religion in its Maniehean form, 
but, it is possible, that the Manichean religion continued to be known 
by the name of the older parent religion, of which it was supposed 
to be an offshoot. Again, it is possible, that, though the religion 
of Persia, that was known to China in its early times, was the 
Mazdaya9nan religion, stiil, by the later authors, it was called 
Manichean, because the religion of Mani also came to them from 
Persia. 

Among the Chinese passages quoted by M, Chavannes there is 
the following one, which refers to a king Pirouz III of Persia:— 
. "Pour ce qui est de I'ancien temple persan a Test du quartier 
Li-tsMuen, la 2^ ann6e i fong (677) Pirouze III, de Pei'se, demanda h 
etablir un temple persan. Pendant la periode chen-long (705*707), 
Tsong Tch'onk*o se vit designer (ce lieu) par le sort pour y fair© 
sa demeure."^ 

With reference to this passage, I beg to draw the attention of 
Chinese scholars to a Persian book called r^^ )jj*i Firouz-n^eh. 
It is not printed as yet. I have seen an old manuscript of this 
book in the possession of Mr. Manbckjee Rustomjee Unwfili of 
Bombay. It is a manuscript of 888 folios or 576 pages, having 13 
lines to a page. I find the following date at the end :— 

1. 6., Whatever was written in the book — the manuscript of 
Fironz-n&meh — is finished on roz (day) Hormazd mAh (month) 
Khordad (Hijri) date 24 Rabi-ul-aval 1001. 



» Journal Asiatlqa©, Tom* IX, Janyier-Fdrrior, 1S97, p. «». 
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Thig dato shows that the manuscript is more than 300 years 
old. The date when the original book was written is not known. 

Herein, king Pirouz is spoken of as Firouz-Shah, the son of king 
Daraby son of kjug Bahman, son of king AsfandjSr, son of king 
Ousht4sp, son of king Lohrasp.* Thns this Fironz is said to b^ 
the great grandson of Asfandyar, who is traditionally spoken of 
by the Parsees, as having gone to China and established several 
fire- temples there, and was one of the disciples of Zoroaster, refer- 
red to, in the above-quoted Chinese book (supra^ p. 249), 

In the commencement of the book, the author of the book is 
said to be one Skaikh Haji Mahmad, son of Maulana Shaikh, son 
of Maulana AH, son of Shaikh Maulana.^ 

In this book the king is spoken of as Khakan and as Wang <j!i \j , 
We find the latter word in the names of some Chinese kings, 
such as Weilee-Wang and Chaou Seang Wang. This Chinese 
king is hostile to Firouz and the Iranians, and is therefore given 
the abusive epithet of haram zudeh )$ j|^^ ^^ L e., born of illegi- 
timate connection. 

It appears from the Pahlavi epistles of Manuscheher, that in 
the ninth centnry, China was considered to be the furthest place 
to which one could go to from Persia, to avoid domestic anxieties 
or troubles. Manuscheher was the head priest of the Zoroastrians 
of Persia, especially of the country of Pars and Kirmau, in the 
third century of Yazdajard (ninth century A. D,). He had 
a brother named Zdd-spai'am, who was the head priest of the ZoroT 
astrians at Sarakhs in the north-east of Khorasan.^ This brother 
was transferred to Sirkan, where he issued some new decrees 
about the purification ceremony, which were not in accord with 
the previous injunctions on the subject. These new ideas were 

Since writing the above, another oopy of this book has come into my posses- 
■ioD. It belonged at one time to the late Mr. Manookjee Borabjee Ashbarner. 
It is bound up with a copy of the Persian Sad-dar in verse, written by 
Behez^d Rustam in lOO'* Yaz/lij irdi. This oopy is incomplete. 

» Dr. West, S. B. K. Vol. XVlil, Introduction, p. 25, 
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considered to be hereiical; and he was believed to have taken them 
from the Taghazghnz ^ when he was staying at Sarakhs. 

To avoid all the troubles and anxieties cansed by the heretical 
beliefs of his brother, Mannscheher wishes, he conld go away to 
China. 

The passage in the epistle of Mannscheher I'eferred to abovei 
runs thus : — 

Benafshman min airan mataan agvirazidan val dArtar keshvar 
aig sarnb madam vad-kardan-i-lakum la vashmamunam farvaztan. 
Dayan khvishkariya memanam snknn pavan maya bard val Chin 
ayup pavan bum bari Arum farvaztan.' 

Dr. West thus translates the passage : — 

** And I myself (shall have) to retire (agvirazidano) from the 
conntiies of Iran (and) to wander forth to far distant realms where 
I (shall) not hear a rumour about your evil deeds. In (my) 
oecnpation, moreover, mj fortune {tt^un) (may be) to wander forth 
by water e^en to China or by land even to Arum/*' 

^ According to Ma^ondi (Berbier de Meynard I., p. 214) these Tagazgais 
(J^^yaJ») wereaTurkisb tribe (.peuplade torque), and tbeii country was 
in tbe regions where the Ganges had its source, and in the direction of China. 
Farther oo (I, p, 288) Ma^oudi says of this people : — ^ Les Tagasgas, qoi 
oocnpent la Tille de Eonchan (cy^^^) (Kaotchang), sitn^ ent'e le Kho- 
rayan et la Chiae, et qai sont aajourd*hui, en 83*3, de toates les races et tribos 
tniqnes, la pins valenreuse, la pins pnissante et la mieax gonvem^ Leurs 
rois portent la titre d'Irkhan, et seals entre toos ces peoples ils professeot la 
doctrine de Man^s/' It is worth noting, that the same tribe of Tagazgas, which 
si»ead Manichean religion in Ghina, began to spread its tenets, later on again, 
among some of the Zoioastrians, who came into contact with it. 

> Mr. Tehmaras Dinshaw Anklesaria*8 ms., p. 461, U. 1-4. 

a S. B. E. XVIII, p. 868. 
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This passage shows that Persia had an intercoarse with China in 
early times by sea. 

The Pahlavi Bahman^ Yasht refers to China, saying, that 
according to some, the father of the fa to re apostle, Behram Varja- 
vand will come from the direction of China (pa van ho$ti^i-Ck%na$tdnf 
and according to others, from that of India. 

In the Pazend Jamaspi, we find the following reference to 

China : — '* The conntry of Ghinastan is great. It has mnch of 

wealth, mnch of mosk, mnch of jewellery. Its people are nnder 

affliction, because among them there is no far-sight as among us." 

{Vide my Pahlavi Ti-anslations, Pari III., Jam&spi, p. 120.) 

VII. 

The Shnh-nameh is replete with references to China. It appears, 
that Persia had frequent intercourse with China. So, it is pro- 
bable, that the religion of Persia may have influenced China. 

The fortress of Kanga, referred to in the Avesta (Yt. V • 57), and 
referred to by Firdousi ' as Kang-dez, was founded by the Ir&nian 
prince Siavakhsh, in the country of China. According to the 
Pahlavi Bundehesh *, it was under the jurisdiction of Khorshed 
cheher, a son of Zoroaster himself. This fortress of Kangdes is, 
according to Prof. GutEchmid,* the Khang-kieu of Chinese 
history. 

Arjasp, who dec lares war against Gnsht&sp, the King of Ir&n, 
as a protest against his (Gushtasp's) acceptance of the new religion 
of Zoroaster, is spoken of both as the king of Turan and Chin. 

From the Shah-n&meh we learn, that Aspandy&r, the son of 
Gushtasp, went up to the frontiers of China. He defeated king 
Arj&sp, who is spoken of as the King of Tur&n and Chin, took his 
castle of ^'Buiu daz," and then founded several fire-temples in that 
locality. Speaking of his conquest of this fortress, AspandyAr 
says : — * 



1 8. B. K. v., Wert, p. 2S0, Ch. Ill, 14. 

• Dastnr Kaikobad^s Pahlavi Zand-i-Yohiniuui Tasht. Pfthlavi t«st p. 10, 1. 4. 
» Mohl II, p. 841. * S.a K. V^ p. 142, Ch. XXXII, 5. 

• Artiole on Persia, in ** The Encyo1op»dla Britannlon, * * Vol. XVIII, p 594, 
col. 1. '* £baDg-k1a trems to be properly the nme of a eonntrj identical 
with the Kaogha of the Khorda Areeta and the Oangdii of Ftadond.** Vide, 
also, my article on <*The Country of Mekran " in the East and Wert, of Hay U04. 

• Mohl IV, p. 620, 1. 3II2. 
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Accoi'diDg to Prof. Gutgchmid/ we learn from Chinese sources, 
that a Chinese tribe named Yoe-chi had conquered the Peraian 
tei*ritories of Bactria and had come into close contact with the 
Persians. In Sassanian times, we find even an instance of matri- 
monial alliance between Persia and China. King. Chosroes L 
(Noshirwan) married a daughter of the then Khuk&n of Cbina.3 

According to Ma9oadi, as late as in the ninth century (261 
Hijri) there were Magi f^js^ in China.* 

Chinese silk was well-known in ancient Persia. The Chinese 
brocade, ^^ #^lJhli3 is often spoken of by Firdousi as playing 
a prominent part in Persian decorations.^ It appears, that the 
Chinese art of decoration was known in Persia from old times. 
Sinddkht, the mother of Boudubeh, is represented as decorating 
a throne in Chinese fashion. 



i, e., She placed a golden throne in the palace and decorated it 
in Chinese fashion.^ 



1 Article on Persia, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol, XVIII, p. 592-593 

« Mohl. VI., p. 335. 

8 B. de Meynard I., p. ?03, 

* Mohl. IV., p. 25. • Mobl. I., p. 310, 1. 1661. 
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APPENDIX. 

Quelques Observations sur les Ossuaires, 

Rapportes de Perse par M. Dieulafoy 

et Deposes au Musee du Louvre. 

[^U AcadSmie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. Stance du 
SO October 1889* President-^M, Barbier de Menyard,'] 

Monsieur le President et Messiears, 

Je sais nn etranger en France et poar votre Acadcmie eradite, mais 
Yotre pays et yob savants ne me sont pas etrangers, non plus qu' a mes 
corcligionnaires, les Parsis. G'est un Fran9ai8, Anquetil du Perron, 
qui le premier fit connaitre la litt^rature des Parsia a TEurope. G'est un 
autre Fran9ais, Eugene Bumouf, qui fonda la philologie scientfique 
de TAvesta. G'est un Fran^ais, M. Mohl, qui donna la premiere 
traduction complete de notre grande dpop^e persane, le Shuhnameh. G'est 
encore un Fran^ais, le professenr Darmesteter, qui a traduit pour la 
premiere fois de 1* original meme, la plus grande par tie de TAvesta en 
langue anglaise. 

C'cst par uu sentiment de reconnaissance pour les ouvrages de vos 
savants, que Thonorable sir Dinshaw M^nockji Petit, un des membres les 
plus genereux de notre commnnaute, a fondd la Biblioth^que fran9ai8e 
du Cercle litteraire de Bombay, qui porte son nom. Monsieur le 
President, permettez-moi de presenter avec la mSme reconnaissance 
mes respects II votre Academie, et aux savants drudits de France, 
et de sonmcttre k TAcaddmie quelques observations sur les ossuaires 
rapportSs de Perse par M. Dieulafoy, et deposes dans son int^ressante 
collection dn Louvre. 

Ge sont des jarres de terre qui contiennent des ossements . Des jarres 
de ce genre avaient 6t6 deja envoyees en 1813 a Bombay par M. Bruce, 
de Boucbire.* M. Bruce, en les envoyant, disait : " Ce mode de sepul- 



^ The Tran$acti<m8 of the LUerary Society of Bombay, 1819, 2nd edition, 
pp, 206—12. 
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ture doit etre tres ancien et ant^rieuf ^ Zoroastre, car je ne crois 
pas qae ses sectatenrs aient alt^re leur mode d0 sepulture jnsqu'k ee 

jour L'tndroit oili ces jarres ont ete prises contenait 

cinq Tases (dont un petit, je pense qu'il etait pour un enfant). Ces 
cinq vases appartenaient sans doute a une seule et mime iamille. lis 
etaient ent^rres en ]igne drolte, allant de Teat a Touest, la petite 
extiemite dirigee vers Test. Ces vases sont g^neralement au nombre 
de six, huit, dix, douze et ainsi de suitp, places en ligne droite de 
Test a I'ouest,. et go trouvent ton jours pr^s de mines ou il y avait 
auparavant des habitations." 

On trouve aufcsi des ossuaiies faits de pierre, a peu pres carres, mais 
ils sont tres rares. L'an dernier, M. Joseph Malcolm, de Bouchire, en 
a envoye un a Bombay.^ II est fait d'une sorte de pierre blanche et 
n'est pas rond comme les jarres. II est d'une seule pierre et convert d'un 
couvercle de la rc6me matiere et qui est aussi d'une seule pierre. II a 
2S pouces de longueur, 14 de largeur et 10 de profondeur. L'^paisseur 
est de pres d'un pouce. II y a quatre trous, chacun d'nn quart de pou<;e 
en diametre, sur les quatre cotes, juste a Textremite superienre. Le 
couvercle aussi, a quatre trous correspondants. 

Tels 6tant les faits, je voudrais examiner, si, selon les livres Parsis, 
les Perses anciens ont connu cette coutume. Actnellement elle n'existe 
ni chez les Parsis de Plnde, ni chez leurs coreligionnaires de la Perse 
m^e, et Ton ne garde point lesos des morts dans un receptacle s^pare. 
Les " tours de silence " contiemient une disposition pour recevoir les os 
apres que la cLair a et4 d^voree par les oiseaux. Mais il parait que les 
Perses trbs anciens connaissaient la coutume en question ou une 
coutume analogue. 

Tout d'abord, observons qu'un passage tres ancien du Vendidad 
distingue tres clairement ce qu'il y a a faire du cadavre et ce 
qu'il y a a faire des osseraents quand la chair du cadavre a ett enlevee. 
Voici le passage (Vendidad, VI., 44) : 

^J^i>C -WOO^^ .-WfilM^J 'f^ji*^ ^f^)**^*^^^ "^4c^\ 



>^fiAUC9^^) •->*><) 



1 Proceedings of the Bombay A^Uhi*opoloykal Society, 2^th August 1888 ; Jqw 
nal of the Aiithropological Society ofBotnhay, VoU I., No. 7. 
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•* O saint Createur da raonde materiel, o&.porterons-nous les corps des 
morts 7 6 Ahara Mazda, oh les placerons-nous ?*' 

En reponse, il est dit que les corps seront portes gur le sommet des 
coUines,et la,expos^s a Tair et au soleil,poar etre devores par les oiseaux. 

La denxieme question, qai est tr^s importante pour notre sajet* 
est celle-ci : 

•^^ ^6 «-A>/>^ii .^mfj$\ •JOj^te35** •fi^l^^*^^^ •^^l 

4vS5bJ) ^/3i>jj> •ti]^^^ ^^^i>4J> *yi>^lrt^ 'tA^G^ ^fOVf 
U(j^C£/i>j-i«iai .i(J)/^ll^5^-illu» otf|PA>^Ji»j^^c ^H'^H'^ 

««6 sa'nt Createnr du tnonde inatcriel, oii porterons-nwis les osdes 
morts ? 6 Ahura Mazda, ou les placerous-nous ? 

Abara Mazda repondit : On doit preparer un Edifice hors de Tatteinte 
du chien, hors de I'atteinte du renard, hors de Tatteinte du loup, inac- 
cessible ^ I'eau de pluie d'en haut. 

Si les Mazdayasniens en ont les moyens, (ils placeront les os) dans 
(un r^eptacle de) pierre ou de mortier ou d'une niatiere inKrieure. Si 
les Mazdayasniens n*en ont pas les moyens, ils les placeront sur leurslits, 
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et leg exposeront sur la fcerre flux rajons du soleil. (^Vend.^ VI., 49 — 51 , 
Westergaard.)" 

Gomme tous voyes, il y a deux questions differentes : 

1° Oil mettra-t-on le corps dn mort ? 

2° Une fois le corps d^pouill^ de sa chair et rMtiit aux os, oh 
mettra-t<-on les os ? 

La r^ponse a la premiere question est qn'on expose le corps anx 
oiseaux. La reponse )^ la seconde est qn'on recneille les os dans an 
Edifice. Get edifice est appel^ dans la traduction pehlvie astcd^n, c'est-i^- 
dire *'r6ceptacle d'os.' * Le Yendidad ne donne aucun eclaircissement sur 
la forme de cet asiodin* Mais nous trouTons dans le Dadistaii^ t-Dtui, 
dana un passage correspondant, les lignes suiYantes (question X VII.): 



'^ ^ojif^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^y^ '^•^ "^^ 
3k)oo -^ wv-^1 ^r^ -nyev i ^±n ^vf ^)»ko 

m itf^^tt Hoty «^*^*e> »^-*)^ ^^f^^*^/o 

*' LoTsque le corps est t»en d^vorj, les os doirent Stre plac6s dans un 
astoddn , qui sera ^eve au-dessu8 du sol et muni d*un toit de telle facoo 
que la } luie ne puisse pas tomber sur la substance mortelle et que Teau 
ne puisse pas rester dessus, d'en haut, et qu'aucune goutte ne puisse 
tombcn* dessus d'en haut et qu'an chien ou un renard n'y puisse ayoir 
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acc3S et qne des troug soient faits dedans pour radmission de la Imni^re. 
II est de plus ordonne que Vastoddn sera preparf d'une senle {»erre et 
que son convercle sera fait d'ane seale pierre, bien prcpar^e et perforce, 
et qa'il sera constrait avec la pieire et du mortier toat autour," 

Dans ce passage le mot astoddn s'appliqne a denx receptacles 
trcs differents. Dans la premiere partie, il s'agit d'un monument, 
d*une sorte de youte fnn^raire, analogue peut6tre aux caveaux ach^m^nid- 
es. Dans la seconde partie, il s^agit d'nn r^c^ptacle fait d'une seale 
pierre, dont le couvercle est aussi fait d*une seule pierre ; il ne pent 
dvidemment s'agir d'un monument s'elevant du sol. L'idee s'efifre 
natnrellement d'un receptacle semblable a ces jarres de pierre enyoy^es 
a Bombay. II parait done que les Persea anciens connaissaieut aussi^ 
la contume d'ossnaires analogues a ceuz de M. Dieulafoy. J'ajouterai 
que, d'aprfc M. Malcolm, I'ossuaire qu'il a envoys passe, parim \m 
population actuelle, pour avoir appartenu aux Ferses anciens. 

Ici se pose une question : pourquoi les os etaient-ils gardes dans 
les astoddna 7 Pourquoi croyait-on necessaire d'amasser et de garder 
les 09 P 

On les gardait en vne de la resurrection. La doctrine d^ la^ 
resurrection ^tait une vieille croyance persane. On lit dans le Zamydd 
Ta9ht (par. 89) : 

4(^^i»>4>)d^ •fltr^^(2SJ^c»> •fit^^^Cot^ •«^** 

-^tSL^-W^^ •€^«H>^»i>KO *6tJtfJ0*^»^)H) •Qi^^^h^ 
'HiWV^ ji»|»i>^ >Ct qOi >/tf .>fs3ii^i»A .'Hj^^^O'tV^ •t^^>lk 

" Gette splendour s'attachera cUe-meme au yictorieuz Saoshyant et a 
ses compagnons, Alors il fera le monde frais, sans ddp^rissement, 
imperissable, libre de putrefaction et de corruption, toujours vivant, 
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tonjours progressant, puissant ; alors lea inorts ise ler^ront encore, 
I'immortalite sera le lot des viyants et le d^sir pour la fraicheor sera 
accord^ au monde/' 

II semble d*apr^ ce passage que Saoshjant produira la resurrection 
du monde et fera relever les morts, Mais comment fera-t-il releyer 

les morts ? II les fera se lever de leurs os (aat, f^^H) qui sont gardes 

dans Vastoddn. Ponr cette raison, il est appele Astvat^Ereta, c'est-a- 
dire, ** celui qui relive les os." Nous trouvons le passage snivant dans 
le FarvardU Yasht (129): 

"Nous honorons k Fravashi da saint Astvat-Ereta, qui est par son 
nom le victoricux Saoshyant et par son nom Astvat-Ereta. (II est par 
son nom) Saoshyant (c'est-k dire le bienfaisant), parce qu^il fera da 
bien i. tout le monde materiel; et Astvat-Ereta, parce qu'ilfera relever 
les creatures mortes corporelles a Tttat de creatures yivant^/' 

Yoilk pourquoi on gardait les os dans les astoddna ; ils deyaient 
8tie utiles dans le futuir, au temps de la resurrection, quand le 
Saoshyant fera que les morts se Invent de leurs 03. 
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L'Etymologie fopulaire des noms des 
etapes eqtre f ichaver et Kabul'* 



[La Societi Asiatique de Paris. Seance du 8 Novembre JS69» 

Freeident^^M. Ernest Benan."] 



Ges qnelqaes notes, que je demande la permission de presenter 
a la Societe Asiatiqae, ont pour bat de donner la signification des 
noms portds par les localit^s sitndes sar la rente, qui ya de PichaTer 
(Peshawar) dans I'lnde k Cabnl, la capitale de 1' Afghanistan. Ges 
note8«eposent sar les informations, que j'ai obtenues snr le lien 
mSme, en Toyagant en 1887 sar les frontiires de TAfghanistan 
j usqa'ii la forteresse d'Ali Masjid. 

Je commencerai avec le nom da pays mSme, Afghanistan oa 
pays d' Afghan, qai et9.1t le fondatear de la nation. Get homme 
Afghan avait prit son nom d'ane mani^re analogue a eelle dont 
Bastam, le heros national de la Perse, avait, selon Firdousi, pris le 
eien. Avant sa naissance, dans le sein de sa mere , Rastam etait 
devenn trop grand poar an accoachement ordinaire. On eonsidera 
done necessaire d'employer les moyens le^ pins violents pour aider 
II sa naissance. Lorsque, par ces moyens, il vit le jour, sa mere, 
se trouyant delivree de ses douleurs, dit: ** Rastam c. a. d. je suis 
diliTr^ (de mes peines).*' Selon Firdousi, ce premier mot donna a 
Rastam son nom (Mohl, I. p. 352, 1. 1706). 



*' Elle dit ** je suis deliyrde (ruBtem), et mes douleurs sent finies" ; 
et Ton donna i I'enf ant le nom de Bustem." 

■ 

> Vide Journal Asiatiqae, Huitidme S€rie, Tome XIV. (1889), p. 527. 
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La rnSme Iiistoire eat racant^potir Afghan, qui prit son nom da 
premier mot que sa mire pronon^ ain*e8 son acconehementpenible. 
Pour exprimersadeliTerance, elledit : ^Afghan "nn mot quisignifie 
" Helas." ' " 

Picfaaver, le point de depart d*une caravane pour Kabonl prend 
son nom de deux mots persans cAi^ et jjK Le premier signifie 
" ei^ frohl " et le deuxiemc **celai qui apporte." Alors le nom de 
cette yille si^ifie ^' la ville miae en avant." Elle est appelee 
ainsi parce qu'auparavant elle etait la premiere ville sur la 
frontiere des territoires de TAfglianistan. 

Le premier relais apres qa'on quitte Picbavcr est Jamrud c. a. d. 
le riviere de Jam on Jamshed. On dit que c'etait la que Jamsbed» 
le roi de la dynastie Pesbdadienne de la Perse, regardait dans 
la ^* Jeban num&l jam'' f^^ c«Ui *0^t^) c. a. d. la tasse qui 
mon trait le monde. Le Sbabnameb attribue cette tasse k Kae 
Kbusro. II dit que Ka^ Khusro possedait une tasse, dans laquelle 
il regardait le jour du Jamsbedi Naoroz (fete qui a lieu le jour de 
Hormuz du mois de Farvardin), pour voir lea evenementa qui 
se passaient dans le monde. Firdousi nomme cette tasse 
ij^^ is^^ (*^* On lit les lignes suivantes dans sa description 

de reQ)prisonuemeut de Bejan. (Mobl, III, p. 3440 






^* Attends jusqu 'an mois de Ferwerdin, qnand le soleil, objet 
de notre culte, aura pris de la . force. Alors j'adresserai 
^ Hormuzd ma demande pieuse, et la priire ^lairera mon ame* 
Je me ferai apporter la coupe qui r<5f lecbit le monde je me presen- 
terai devant Dieu, je me tiendrai debout devani lui, et je regarderai 
dans la coupe les sept Kiscbwers ; je scru terai tons leys pays de 

toutes les zones de la terre Lorsque la joyeuse 

fSte du Nourouz fut arrivee (Guiv) sentit le besoin de consulter 
la coop fortun^e." 
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Le deuxieme relaU est Aij Masjid. L'biatorie suivuita donns 
I'ctplication de ce nom, aoisi que de ceaz dea autrea eodroita, 
entre le premier et le deuxiuoie relais. Dans la montage, entre 
ces deux reiais, demeurait no homnie nomme Bakhtji'ir qui etait on 
grand despote et an tyraa. II pillait tous les voyageiira de cette 
montagne et les molestait. Lcs habitanta de cette partie dn pajs 
portei-ait ce fait a la connais'sance da Khalif Ali, qui etait tonjoura 
pr€t il evitor les afflictioua aux paarrea et a aider lea n^ceaaiteai. 
li cooaeDtit li aller & cette moutagne et a corabattre le tyraa 
Bakbt;ftr. II alia a cet eiidroit lia Oazoi et Pichaver. Etaot 
iuform^ de sou arrivee Bakhtyr'ir jeta une grande pierre k Ali qui 
£rita le danger ea piquant dea deus son cbeval. Apres avoir gravi 
cette montagne, il combatit Bakhtyar et le tua. 11 corameni;ait ii 
faire nuit> Alors Ali ea deacendant de cette moutagne dit sa prit-re. 
Lea hatiitants eo reconnaiaaaace de ce aervice du Kbalife, butiront 
sur cette place depriere une petite MaBJid(c. a. d. moaquee on placa 
de priei'e) et la nomm^reiit Ali Maajid. Ea coDsequence I'endrait 
et la moutagDe anssi, prireot ce nom. On noua montre encore an 
petit b&tiraent an pied de la Corterease d' Ali Masjid et dit qua c'eat 
le Masjid d'Ali, biiti but la place oii il dit aa premiere priere apn'3 
la guerre. II a environ sept ou hait verguea carniea. 

Yoici les noma dea etapes. 

1. Ce Bakhtyar avait une femme nommL-e Ehybri. Ellc donna 
e nom da Khybre a la montagtie qui commence apres qu' ou a 
qaitte Jamrad. 

Apn'-s la mort de BakhtySr, AU alia eliez Khybr! et lui dit : 
Votre mari eat tai! manitenant. 8i voua quittei votre religion 
infidi^le et devenez Mabomotane, je me marierai avec toqb. Khybi-i 
conaeatit. En consequence I'endroit eat appele " Shadi Bakhtyar" 
c. a. d. le mariage de fiakbtyur. 

S. Le troisitime relaia est Lundi Kolal, qni, dans la langne des 
Afghans, aignifie un petit (lundi) village (kote). II est appele aiasi 
parcequ' c'est un petit endroit. 

Dacca ou Lalpura. 

Vaspar c. a. d. plua grand. Aiuai nomme' parce qu' il est un 
Tillage plua grand qne Luudi Kotal. 
Barikao. 
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.. 7. - All Bagjan. Ce mot signiBe le " Jftrdm (bag) d'Alil" On 
dit qtie c'etait la, dans an jardin, qu'Ali, apres la bataille avec. 
Bakbtjar, se reposa. 

8. Jalalabad c. a. d. an endroit qai prosp^re avec triompbe. 
C*etait la qii' an roi de la Daorani djnastie avait gagnee une 
victoire. . 

9. Gandamak. Ce inot est on diminatif da tnot persan *' gan* 
dum " qai signiiie ble. Cet endroit est appele '' Gandamak " c. a* 
d. an petit grain da ble, parceqae sa terre a la coalear d*an petit 
grain de ble. 

10. Jagdalak c. a. d. orageax. II derive ce nom parce qa* il 
est expose anx vents forts oa orageax. 

11. Latband c. a. d. celai qai arrdte (band) les y6tements (lat). 
Cent an endroit ou beaacoap de monde va en p^lerinage (ji&rat) 
a la tombe d'an saint Mahometan qai y est enterrd* II est aussi 
convert d'an grand nombre de baissons ^pineax. Ges baissons sais- 
issent les vestements de ceax qai ne sent pes assez pieox et qai ne 
disent pas lenrs priires sinc^rement pr&s de la tombe de ce saint. 
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Bagdad, 5,149, 151, 168, 182, 
Bahaman (see Vohnmano*), 183. 
Bahman (son of Ardavftn), 24. 
Bahman (Asfandl&r), 103, 104, 128. 

163, 171.174,191,192, 251. 
Bahman NAmeh, 104. 
Bahman Yaaht, 109, 124, 125, 253. 
Bahr^m, 79. 

Bahruj (see Broach), 215. 
Baira, 215. 
BAj, 74. 
Baka, 74. 

Bd,khar (see Balkh), 155, 196. 
Bakhar-1-Namik (see Balkh), 155. 
B^khar-i-Nyok (see Balkh), 155. 
B^khdhi (see Balkh), 155, 196, 197. 
B^khal (see Balkh), 155, 196, l96n. 
Bakhte Kerm (see Haftw4d), 187. 
Bakht-en-Nasr (seeNebucfaadneszer), 

162. 
Bakht-i-Kerm (see Haf|iw^dX lS8u, 

189. 
Bakhtiary Mts., 14. 

Bakhty&r, 263, 264. 

Balagassonn, 248. 

Balakh (see Balkh), 196. 

B^l>akh (see Balkh), 196, 

Bala-B^is, 102. 

Bald-el-Sh&m, 199. 

Balhara, 205n. 

Balkh, 149, 155, 182,195, 196, 196n. 

Balk hi (see Lohr^sp), 165. 

BMunieh (BMunyel^), 7, la (see 

Edessa.) 

Bampton Lectares^ 141, 217. 

Bamnshir (see Khar BamnBhir)| 4. 

Band-i-Eaiser, 21,22. 

Band-i-Eir, 8, 8—10, 15, 16, 21. 

Band of Ahwaz, 8. 

Band-i-Mis4n (Band of BalEMace), 22^ 

Band-i-8h4hz&deh (Prin9e'tBi^nd),2S. 

Bftni Battan, 203. 



BMdha (*ee IMI9). 13L 
Budfasngh, 1», 1*0^ H2. 
BApU, 16S. 
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ira. 

lhiU«rdeXejwid,llSa,l«n, »1«, 

l»n,-l&7E, leiB— iSStt, I6S0— 
17111, 17311,— lbOn,lffiD-l»tB, Ufa, 
187n,l»Dn,192D,— I95ii.l»-n,ai»u. 
V^, SO&D. SOS, SSSb, SBSu, 3Mb. 

BwdrAd (see Bhadv), SU. 

B^ik«>,>6S. 

BamSii (■ee A^rui), U. B6,17& 

BUMB. 73, 74. 

Bartb^omT (M.), 4t, 1S|b. 

Bai7. Itta. 

Bum&iiJ. ?(«. 

BaBni»t,J08. 

&a«rab. S, 13. 

BukId, 20i. 801, M7. 

Bwtar, 17S, ISS. 

Butniri, 17>, ISK, 

Btt-EUarS (Bee Fat-EkA«A Bod 

aut), 179, ISL 
Bkwri (aeeBabyloD), US— IS, lU, 

16S, laS, 181. 
BawSrij, 815. 
Btwr(see53bTlon),16S. 
Bnze^har (E«e Al Athlm). 169. 
B.B.B.A.B.(Joiun»l),IOIa. 
Bode-. <8t.)CoIleg«i 818. 
Bettawend, 3. 
Bebe-lfnd, Gt. 
BeheUd BoEtam, SSln. 
Bohirtiu InaciIptiODa, 127, 130, 1<^ 

ISSn. 
Bandnl, 3a 
Ben LokUh, 1GB. 
Behr&m (ftngBl), 1,43, 
BahTSm (of Vaidagud), 171. 
Behram IV, IBJ, 174, 176. 
BeMn T (p&t Bahtiin QontJ, 67, 6B, 

IDS, 162, 236, 239. 
B«hram 01ttiiblD,aO, 



Bkhitm G«w,S«, 67-84,161, ISV, 

161, 167, XSb-240. 
BehiJta TarjtVMid, KS. 
BrtirtaT<ibt,ZUa. 
BA^htfia (see Tab SUritrX 17C. 
Be>a,S6S. 
Bfllsir, ITId. 

Beat 81ia.ro.-- («c« TU Sh^mi), IK 
BatUns, S»,S5. 
BanuTd(St.>H,W. 
Bkkder, Slfi. 
Bbnailop, 110, 
BhawiikjM Pul«, 93; 
Kb)a,U9. 

BUdiotb^ve FnDc»lM, SS. 
BidpSi,45,SSn. 
BinAr»rvardinVTua4-Etk>idJd 14Sb, 

in. 

Birmaikari j (see BnfamlX Hn. 

Bisl.op^camcO. 91,91. 

Binrasp (aae 2obU)t 184. 
Biya,99. 
Black Sea, MS. 
Sleeok, 242a. 

Kihn'i Classical lilwary, lOSn. 
Bokisra (sec Balkh), 14»ii, 1S5. 198. 
Bokht-i-kerm(aBeHaftw*dMMn. 
BoIgi»,41. 

Bomba;, 16, ZOl, 155, 3BS, B&9. 
Bombay Omettccr, fiSn, 101, KB. 
Ml— 207. 207q, 209. S09d, 81P, 814. 
Bombay Geographical Bocietj, B, Sa. 
Bone receptacles (sea Attodia), 8. 
BoDcalot, 15in. 
Bora (see Ib-l-Bors), 14. 
Bostan.Karp, 2J0. 

Boat (see Aberte), 150, 178, 1S4. 

Bostock, lISu, 18411. 

Bonchire (aea fiodiire), 355, 966. 

iJoiiBOheiiJj (see Bhtdeh), IK. 

Brahma TJt, lot 

Brabnians, Ss, 9S, IM, 213, 

BrSfirji, In5. 

Brfal<M,),lJ3, 

Brnscli,SI6,31S. 

Brook (HlH), B4 
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Bruce (M.), 255. 

Brutus, 41. 

Budha, 83, 84,136. 

Bodha-worshipy 84. 

Buddhism, 136. 

Buhler (Dr.), 201n, 210n« 211, 212. 

Buity,135. 

Bnlkh (see Balkh). 

Bandehesfa, 18—21, 66, 100, 124, 126, 
130, 131, 145, 147, 148d, 181, 184, 
I84n, 195, I95n, 197, 197n, 217— 
224, 243, 244, 247, 258. 

Bundehesh (Iranian or Grand), 148. 

Bunder Abbas, 150n« 

Bnndhi (see Buity). 

Bunsen, 109. 

Bnrnes, 82. 

Bumouf (Engine), 255. 

Bushire, 1, 145n, 175. 

B&t-worship, 84. 

Buzarjameher, 94) 95, 98. . 

Bydaspes (see Hydaspea), lOOi 

Bysantium, 158. 



Cabal, 78, 102, 147, 149, 150, 172, 

173, 261. 
Cabnlistdn, 147. 
Ca^yapa (St.), 107. 
Oama<K. B.) Hemorial Volume, 218> 

219. 
Cambati, 83. 
Cambay, 8S» 204f«-206. 
Cambaye, 805. r 
Cd,n, 248 (see Saon). 
Canians, 242. 
Canonje (see Kanoj), 80. 
Camac (General), 201, 210. 
Carthage,^. 
Gary, IO611. 
Caryanda, 106* 
Gasartelli (Beyd, Dr.), 21& 
Cashef , 107. 

Cashmere, 78, 89, 99—110. 
Cai^mir (KaBhmir)— see Cashmere. 



Caspatyms, 10^. 

Caspian, 150, 242. 

Cassius, 41, 

Castle (see Book); 91, 92. 

Castle of Bustam (see Eileh-i-Bustam)^ 

16. 
Castle of the Daughter (see Kaleh-i* 

Dokhtar), 15. 
Catpan Bhanu, 103. 
Caucasus, 243. 
Cavul (see Cabul), 150; 
Caxton, 96, 97n, 08. 
Cazvini (Kazvini), 155, 175, 176n, 181- 
Cerberus, 42, 43. 

Chahar Dangah (see Karna), 2, 21. 
Chaldea^ 126. 
Chald^e, 7ln. 

Chammlr (see Samar), 194, 105. 
Chammir-Yerach, 194, 199. 
ChAnakya, 83. 

Chand-i-ShApur (see Vandu), 178. 
Chaon-Seang Wang, 246n, 251. 
Chariot (see Book), 95. 
Chatrang (see Chess), 95, 96. 
Okatur-anga, 96^ 96. 
Chavannes (M.), 248^50. 
Check (see Chess),. 96. 
Chehel Cheshmeh, 3. 
Oheher&zAd (ChehAraSd), 177, 
ChekUli, 225. 
ChekAt-i-DAttl, 225, 231. 
Chenl^b (Qheaaub), 74, 99. 
Cherkheh (See HTaapaand Ohoaepes)^ 

2, 20, 160. 

Chesney (Colonel), 1. 

ChesB (see Shatranj), 85, 90, 96; 

Cheync (DrO, 186, 141, 217, 218. 

Chhittar^jadeva, 210. 

Chin (see China), 75, 76, 79, 162, 241, 

244—246, 248, 253. 
China, 74, 75, 86, 128, 148, 194, 

241—246,248—254. . 
ChinastS.n, 243, 248, 253. ■ • 
Chine (see China), 163, 219, 26fin. 
Chinese, 35n.. 
Chinyahar (see Chinyat), 225. 
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Chfnyat, 3S, 36, 324ii, BSSx. 


DacnA, ISS-143. ^H 


CliioB, m. 


Dseraa, ^H 


Chirkheh (sefl Cherkheh), U. 


Baevujo^maQ. 110. ^^H 


CUoBBpea (ftaeObertheh),8iiaHvaBpa), 


Dali3k (soo Lobok), 1S1. ^H 


IB. 17, 20, 100, 160. 


Dahestau (DahiBtfln), 149, 166. ^H 


Chosroe (see Kaiwf), iSVa. 


DShl (sea Khavac), 128q, 242, 244, ^H 


Choiroes 172, (see BntSlariSa). 


Bilirid (nee Tigris), IS. ^H 




Dalr-i-Parikan, 109. ^M 


102, 188, 25i. 


r>ajeile.i-T[ister (see Nahr-ituater), ^H 


Chow, ai6n. 


^H 


Chowgan, 33, 28, SO. 


DaiBiIeUaamkau,21. ^H 


ChQWg4B-gm, 28-25, 37, 20, 30. 


mi take, 108. ^H 


Christ, 158. 


Daman, 216. ^H 


ChriBtiftnity,lB8. 


DamSTaDd, 166, 195. ^H 


Chcistiaos. 14, IBS, 1B9, MB. 


Dambar, 86, 89. ^^| 


Cliureli, 33, 116, 117. 


DamaadNssk, 330-222. ^H 


CidranuB, 15S. 


Bimghan, 186. ^^H 


City ot the King (see Sh&h Shotra), 9. 


DamimCDaroneh), 45, 93n. ^^^^H 


CiTiluatioD of Eutern IrauiaaB, 343. 


Danbupaiti, .^^^^^H 


Cologne, 36. 


IJ, 160. j^^^^^H 


ClouBtan (Mr. W. A.), «, 61. 


Damel-UAlibnr, ^^^^^H 


Oonal-coiirach, 54, BT, 68, 80. 


Diiniel-i.A*hkar, 1 6. ■ ti^^^^H 


Conloch, 53, 5*, 67, 60— 6S. 


Dautc, 31—13. ^M 


Couor-HaoIfQ9Ba, 61, 5S, &S, 60. 


D'AiiTillo,lT3D,lSlu. ■ 




Daoiani, 264. ^M 


CopratesCseeDirfnUlS. 


Dara 11, 171,175. ^M 


Correng (aee Khotreh), 3, 30. 


Da» (□[ l)>ra 11), 176. ^M 


Conntry at Magiclana, 76. 


Darab, 104, 171, 19S, 261. ^M 


Croabh-ruadh, 65. 


Daiab(DBBtur), 175n, 188n-18Si., 243. ^H 


Crus«der«, BB. 


rarSb-gard (-gird), 151 , 175, 177, 193. ^M 


CraiadeB, 8S. 


Darab Hormazdjai, 3D7ii, 208n. ^H 


Ctesiphon, 160. 1S8, 159, 167. 168, 183. 


Daraja,lSl. ^M 


CncuUiD, 63—66. 67, 68, 60—65. 


DariuB HyBtMpM, 105. 106, 127, 128. ^" 


Oafo, 160, 169. 


Damiesteter (Prof.), 53, 111— in. 


Curson, 166. 


119—131,133,134, 136, 186, 147ii, 


Cntoh-Sindan, 30*. 30G, 207. 


IBS, 159, lein, I79n, 184, 196a, 313, 


Cyrus, 6Sn. 16*, 193. 


2Z8. 234, 241, 213, 347n, 243, 266. ^H 




naryai, ISl (see mraja). ^H 




DSUklja, 223. ^H 






K Dabishlim, £13. 


Date of Zend Aveata, llln, ^^| 


■ Dabiatan, UQ. 1U4, W. 


David, 1B6. ^H 


■ Dacca, £63. 


Daib-i-NapIeht, 16MG4. ^H 


^B Dad-fairokh, 118. 


Dai-i-Sapheed, 66-67. ^H 


■ DAdiitOn-i-Dlm, 114, 318, :J25i., ^ISb, 


Debal, 31B, 316. ^H 


^1 


DciocU, 171. ^^H 
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Delhi, 58. 

Deluge, 186. 

Derbend, 209. 

Der-i-KoheodeE, 164. 

Desaii P. B. 53, 98n. 

Dciliti 179, 191. 

Desht-i-Tazik, 179. 

Dey^ria, 249. 

Devs^raBi, dSs. 

Dbaiian C^ee Zizan), 166. 

Dhoal Oarnein, 161. 

Dietrich, 66. 

Dieulafoy (Madame), 71, 78, 255, 859. 

Dijleh (see Tigris), 18. 

Din. 229. 

Dinkard, 111-115, 119^ 120, 123-128^ 
136,148n, 152n, 153, 153n, 164, 100, 
160n, 169, I69n, 179, 179n, 182, 
ld2n, 220, 221, 247. 
Din-Vajarkapd, 220, 821^ 
Dlodoras, 13. 

Dipislim (see Dabklim), 93. 
Div, 207. 

Divine Comedy, 81, 32I, 
Divine Intelligence, 88. 
Diz-ful (see CoprateB), 3, S, 13, 15, 16, 

17, 21. 
Dlz-Malek&n, 3. 
Djeter Wadjerd, 167. 
tijej (tee Gad), 161. 
Djoand-i-3abonr (6e6 Vanda), 178. 
Djour (see Gour (city)), 170. 
Dijanond (see Vandii), 178. 
Dny&n Prasarak MandH, 53. 
DooiAiak (see Zarenj), l50| 185, 

188. 
Douglas (Prof.), 241, 244, 846. 
Dowson (Prof.), 216, 216. 
Draughts (see Nard), 95. 
DH D^ngah (see Ib-i-Gargar), 15| 21. 
Dughdo, 181, 
Dujako, 186. 
Dundulgan, 56. 
Dun-8gathacb, 54. 
Duzaka (see Dooshak), 185—187. 
Duijas, 212. 



East, 6, 45, 54, 63, 85, 96, 119, 131, 
148, 253n. 

Easfc (Farther), 148, 245. 

Bastwiok (Liftnfc.), 20in. 

£bn-Athir, 78. 

Bbn-Haukal, 149, 154, 154n, 160n, 
162-^166, 168, 169, 171, 178, 174, 
176, 178-^180, 184, 185, 189o, 190, 
191, 200, 202—204, 206, 207. 

Ecbatana (see Hamd&n), 171. 

Eclid, 71. 

Ed-Dehbi, 163. 

Edessa (see BMunich), 2, 7, 10, 
24. 

Edrisi, 151, 158, 167, 167n, 169, l«9n, 
171, 171n, 173n, 174, 175, 177—180, 
182, I82n, 184, 184n, 185, 185n, 190, 
190tt, 191, 19ln, 198, 198n, 200, 
800—207. 

Egypt, 146, 148,149. 

Egyptians, 137-^lto, 141—146. 
Elam, 14. 

Elephant (see Castle), 91, 95. 
Eleven Warriors (Battle of), 

173. 
Elliot, 202—204, 204n, 806, 306n, 207, 

207n, 215, 215n. 
Emamia, 55. 
Empyrean, 36. 
Encyclopasdla Britannica, 241, 245n« 

246n, 253n, 254n. 
England, 1, 6, 16, 86, 96, 116. 
Enoch, 53. 

Enylmerodach (see Mcrodacb), 96. 
Epagomenal days, 144n. 
Episfcles of M&noscheher, 251. 
Eracb, 243, 244. 

Erachji Sorabji Meherjirana, llOn. 
Erezi, 19. 
Ereziphya, 109. 
Erezva Sruto SpAdha, 246. 
Erin, 60, 65. 
Esfadjan, 19S. 
Esther, 159, 171. 
l^tudes Irannienes, !79n, 184. 
Eulaius, 15, 20, 21, 160. 
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Euphrates, 1, 4-7, 10, 18, 20, 126, 128, 

147, 108. 
Europe, 41, 54, 85, 95, 200, 255. 
EutychluB, 157n. 
Evil, 40, 144. 
Excerses, 96. 

Exchequer (see Chess), 96. 
Exilarch(see Resh Galutha), 156, 159. 
Exiles (see Bash Galutha), 156. 



Fables of Bidp&i, 45. 

Faghfour (Fugfoor), 76, 246. 

Falconer (Prof. Forbes), 46, 200, 

F&mhal, 202. 

Farah (see Euphrates), 20. 

Far^wM, 178 (see ShApur-gird), 

Farbag, 231. 

FariAb (Fari&v), 153, 173. 

Faridun (Feridun), 307, 128, 153n, 

164, 172, 179, 191, 243. 
Farika (see Africa), 147, 149, 172, 200. 
Farob^, 31. 
Farohar (see Fravashl), 37* 131, 138, 

139, 247. 
Farud, 164. 
Farvardin Yasht, 122, 123, 128, 131, 

133, 136, 188, 139, 142, 184, 241- 

244. 246, 247, 260. 

Farwardin (Ferwerdin), 262. 

Fazl, 206. 

Felewdj.171,187. 

Fereh (sec FarlAb), 173. 

ForguBson (Mr.), 84. 

Ferishta, 80. 

Ferz (see Viergp), 92. 

Fil, 93. 

lirangiz, 80. 

Firdousi, 1, 7, 9-11, 15, 19, 21-30, 45- 
47, 52, 55, 64-66, 69-71, 73-76,78-82, 
84-86, 90-93, 95, 101-104, 107, 109, 
110,126, 152, 157, lGO-162.104,165, 
172-174, 176-179, 182, 184, 187-189, 
237-240, 243-U45, 253, liO^u, 204, 
'261, 262. 



FiruzabSd, 151, 176, 189, 190. 

Firouz-NAmeh, 250. 

Firouz ShAh, 251. 

Fixed Stars, 36. 

Fol, 92. 

Foot-soldier, 92,95. 

Fradatha, 19, 20. 

FrAmroz, 101, 172. 

France, 255. 

FrashaAster, 86. 

Fr^siAv (FrAsiyAk), 174, 186 (see 

Afrasi&b). 
Fr&t (see Euphrates), 20. 147. 
Fravashis, 128, 131-133, 138, 139, 143, 

247, 260. 
Funeral Ceremonies of the Farsees, 

226n. 
Fuor (see Porus), 86, 
Fuiuhu-1-Buldan, 206. 



GradhA-rupa (sec Gand'harva and 

BehrAm Gour), 79-81, 83. 
Gad*hendra-puri, 81. 
Gadhia,»82 (see VikramUditya). 
Gadhia- ka- pais^ (see Ass money), 

82, 83. 
Gad (see Ispahan), 151, 160, 161, 179* 
Gal, lein. 

Gajastak Ab&lis, 182a 
Game of Chess (Caxton's), 96, 103. 
Gan&k-Mino (see Satan), 40. 
Gandarii, 105. 
Gandharas, 105. 
Gandharbas, 82. 
Gand'harva, 78-80. 
Gandh^r Brahmans, 105. 
Gangdiz, 253n. 
Gang Dizh-Hukht, 184. 
Ganges, 25n. 
Gan je, 151, 180. 
Ganj-e-Shayag^n, 94n. 
Gaotema, 136. 
Uaotema Buddha, 135, 136. 
Gardabhina, 81, 83. 
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Gardis, 4B, 49. 

Garotm&n (Garutm^n), 36» 232. 

GAthas, 129,217. 

G^thft days, 144. 

Gau, 88-89, 93. 

Gayomard, 3 7. 

Geiger (Dr.), 243. 

Geldner (Prof.), 19. 

GhelAn, 150. 

GhojiLrd, 81. 

Ghosha-BAja, 81. 

Ghoshera,81. 

Gibbon, 10, 172u. 

Gildemeiater, 202, 203, 203n. 

Gilgit, 104n. 

Giofeil (see Chinyat), 35. 

Gird, 180. 

Giv, 68. 

Gizai (Gazni), 178, 268. 

Gladwin, 79ii. 

Gobla, 4. 

Godrez (see Gondrez). 

Gogoshasp, 118, 242. 

Goher-i-Alem Tohfet-us-Shahi, 103. 

Goldsmid (Bir F. J.), 150, 150n. 

Good wind, 231. 

Gor, 83. 

Gord&frid, 56. 

Goshan-jam (see YndAn-Yim), 223. 

Gosh^rA, 81. 

Gottinger, 66. 

Goudrez (Goudarz), 57, 60, 173, 200. 

Gour (City), 176, 189, 190. 

Gour (see BehrAm Gonr), 68, 2H9. 

Gour Ardashir Gadman (see Kharreh 

Ardeshir), 176. 
Graetz, 156n, 159. 
Great Britain, 95. 
Greeks, 99, 112, 120. 121, 134, 152, 

154, 160, 163, 166, 180, 195. 
Green, 66. 
Grimm (J,), 65. 
Gui, 23. 
Guidecca, 40. 

Gujarat, 82, 83, 201, 207, 216. 
Gulbad, 27. 



Gandamak, 264. 

GurgAa, 166. 

GushtAsp (see Vishti^pa), 25, 26, 110« 

123, 128, 155, 163, 173, 181, 195, 

251, 253. 
Gutschmid (Prof.), 253, 254. 



Hadokht Nask, 140, 218, 217ii. 

Hadrawar, 202. 

UafiflSlr, 3-5. 

HaftAn-Bokht (sec Kcrm), lB8,188n. 

HaftAn-Bokht-i-Kenu KhodAe, 187. 

Haftwad (see Eerm), 188, 188n, 189. 

Hairat (see Herat), 150, 164. 

Hajir, 65-57. 

Hall of Judgment, 139, 144. 

HamadAn (man), 171 . 

Uamd-AUah Mustafi, 165, 198. 

HamdAn, 150, 170. 

Hamdnlla bin Aboa Bakar, 174. 

Hamilton, 200n. 

HamistagAn (see Purgatory), 34-30, 

234. 
Hammer (Von), 17. 
Hamzah, 167, 183, 195. 
Hamz-lsphahAai, 184. 
HanAvil (see AsAvil), 202. 
Handbuch der Zend Sprache, 243n« 
Hanjaman (see SanjAn), 211. 
Hanjamana, 201, 209-215. 
Hanoi, 24ln. 
Hanyamana, 210, 21I« 
Haoma, 123-126. 
Hapta-Hlndu (see Septa Bindhu), 99, 

100, 215. 
HarAe, 162, 163, 197. . 
HarAi (see Herat), 149. 
Hari, 197. 
Harirud, 164, 197. 
Harlva, 163, 197. 
Harlez, 213, 243. 
Haroe, 197. 

Haroyu, (see Herat), 163, 197. 
Hang (Dr.), 33n, 44, 111, 114, 119n, 

133, 140, lb2n, 153. 190, 218. 
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Hnng's GasnjB, 1 14, tlSn, 130n, l3t. 
Hanrvatat, 134. 

JlaTftraetu[i,17G, 

Heaven, 34-38, 53, SSfin. 

HedjiAan (see Ab-i-Zird), IS. 

Hnljpnue (see Ab-i-Zicd^ 16. 
Uoidour, itfS. 

Ueirah, 138,170. 

Bekatompjlos, KB. 

Helen 63,38. 

Bell, 33.3S, 38-43. 

Hell of Daute),34,3S,39-42. 

HeiiDel (Captain), 1. 

Henry vni., 116. 

Herat (man), 197. 

Herat (city), 109, 119, 163, 164i, 166,. 
187, 

Heibada, 213. 

Hi?imippuB,112,138,134. 

Horodotu.s,13,17,105, 106, 10611, 144n, 
171, 242. 

HesldruB(Fee Sntlej). 

Bej (See Veh), 161, 179. 

BililebraiHipGO. 

BilaibrttndBleU.ee. 

Hind (see India)^ 76, 80, 202, 203, 200. 

HindouBtin (aee India), 74, 75, 17, 96, 
lOO, 107, 236. 

HlndnB, 81, 83, 86, 89, 91, 99, 119, 14& 

Hilleh, 160, 168, 169. 
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Hirat (see Herat), 150, 169, 170, 171, 
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Hirleh, 150, 168. 
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Bom^ 241. 
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Horse (see Knight), 92, 95. 
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Jcrrahi, 15. 
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Jews, 14, 156, 157, 159-102, 217. 248. 
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Kaohh, 207, 215. 
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Kara, 248. 
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189. 
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Karun, 2-6, 8-10, 14-21, 23, 160. 
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180. 
Kh&k&n, 75, 79, 102, 245, 245n., 231, 

254. 
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Kharashk (Kbarshak), 191 ' , 192, 192n. 
KharAyast, 151, 104, 178. 
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KharreW-Ardaahir, 176, 179. 
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Khu, 137. 
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151, 160, 178, 179, 191. 
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125. 
Einnier, 3, 8, 9, 1^, 18, 20, 149, 155, 
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171, 173n, 174n, 184n-186n, 192, 

192x1, 213n. 
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Eohendez, 164, 165. 
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Eonkan, 203-207, 210, 211. 
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Koucban, 252 n. 
Eoufah, 172. 
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Magi, 115, 249, 854. 
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Magreb, 148. 

M4h, 160, 171. • 
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Mahadeo, 107. 
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Mlih-el-^aafah, 171. 

Mahomed, 148, 218. 

Mahomed Ali Mirza, 22. 

Mahomedans, 14, 35n. 

MM, 86-89. 
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Malcolm (Sir John), 9, 10, 68-78, 
145n, 157, I60n, 178, 184. 
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Mal^t (Mr.), 5. 

Malik&n-Malik, 172. 

Malva, 83, 84. 

Manchester, 218. 

Man^s (see Mani), 252n. 

Mani, 250. 

Manibar, 216. 

MAnizen, 166. 

Mankir, 206n* 

Mansoar-bin-Badcln, 162. 

Manichoean, 249, 260, 252n. 

Manushcheher, 186, 222, 261, 253^ 

Manzar, 30, 70, 71. 

Maracanda (see Samarcand), 195. 

Mard&n-i-K^rzAr (see Hukatel), 117.* 

Marg, 88, 89. 

Marha'ttas, 82. 
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McdaiD, 168. 
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Media, 14, 180, IBl. 
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Yezdagard (father of Sh&pur), 

166. 
Yima, 184. 
Yima Ehshaeta, 184. 
Yogis, 78. 

Yad4n-Yim (see Goshn-Jam), 233. 
Yudhishthira, 53, 92. 
Yue-cbi, 254. 
Yuras, 180. 



Zab, 5. 

Zabool, 58. 

ZaboQlisUn, 47, 56, 58, 172, 178. 

Z&d-Bparam, 174, 221, 251. 

Zainigau, 127,128. 

Zamy^d Yasht, 19, 127, 259. 

Zand, 113, 114. 

Ziudic (see Zeudic). 

Zand-i-Vobuman Yasht, 219, 253q. 

Zand Pablavi Glossary, 152n, 153, 

153n, 230n. 
Zangharis, 224. 
Zangis, 223. 
Zanzibar, 223, 224. 
Zarang (see Dooshak}, 150, 185. 
Zaranga, 185. 
Zaranj, 174, 185. 

Zarathnsht, ) Spifc^ m^a, 53, 74, 182, 
Zarathasbtoa, ) 217, 249. 
Zardah Kob, 3. 
Zarenj, 186, 187. 
Zarenumaiti, 19. 
Zarinji, 185. 
Zarir, 185. 

Zartbosht (son of ^derb^d), 223. 
Zarthosht Mmeh, 109, 203. 
Zarzad, v 

Zarzaj, >see Duzako, 186, 187. 
Zarzak, ' 

Zavoul (Zaboul), 173. 
Zavulast^n (see Zaboulist^n), 150. 
Zendak-i-parmarg (see Ahrimap), 

183. 
Zend Avesta, llln, 119, 120, 127, 

129n, 184n, 241u— 243n, 247. 
Zendio, 182n, 248. 
Zindeb Bnd, 3. 
Zinet-el-Medjalis, 175. 
Zing-i-Si^k P6sht, 223. 
Zin-rnd, 3. 
Zizan,166. 
Zob&k (see Azi Dahaka), 127, 128, 

153n, 169, 183, 184. 
Zoroaster, 86, 38, 110, 112, 122, 123, 

129, 144n, 152, 153, 156, 180—182, 

221, 247—249,251, 253, 256. 
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INDBX. 



Zoroastrian Religion^ (74, 105, 112, 
Zoroastrianism, > 121,128,1259 

131, 138, 135. 136, 173, 248, 250. 
Zoroastriaus, 43, 134, 144, 144u, 158, 

249n, 261, 262a. 



Zotenbargf, 71a, 78n, 79ii, 128n, 149, 
151q, 1550, I57n, lOOn, 168o, 165q, 
l«9nt I70,.170n, 17dQ, 174n, 176ii, 
177d, 178o, 185n, 193n— 195n. 

Zrayangha Spento Khratowao, 216. 
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Addenda et Corrigenda. 



Page II,, line 21, /or un 

Tf 1Q <.ffl 



If 



II. „ 19 „ etapes 
II. „ 20 „ Nouvembre 
II. „ 21 „ Serie 



read nae^ 

„ NoTembre. 
„ S^rie. 



„ Jll. „ 21 „ Serie 

I, 1 „ 1 omU President. 

„ 7 „ n for Bdresaa 

„ 11 „ 15 „ Ahrimnani 

„ 15 „6&10„ Kuran „ ««*»-. 

„ 16 „ 27 „ quite „ quiet 

I) 18 » 34 „ KarltJumnd „ KarlttHnaiid. 

I* ^ » IS It Kharennghaiti „ Kharenanghoiti 

>i 71 „ 88 „ favourite „ fayorite. 



„ BdeflKi. 
„ Ahrimani. 
„ Karun. 



88 „ 15 „ Advioed 
,» 29 „ Bolder 
25 „ Bhtranj 



90 
95 



If 



}» 

ji 

„ MM.V „ 24 „ detail 
». 120 „ 2 „ reunir 
I, 125 



98 „ 23 „ IlUad 
US «^ ^— ' 



126 






34 
87 



H a 



„ 134 „ 89 „ olny 
„ 135 „ 11 „ greque 



if 

„ 140 



135 „ 12 „ jniTB 

„ 18 „ immorta 

„ 141 ^ 5 „ Foster 

143 „ 20 „ Annubia 



Kharenanghoiti* 

„ tayorite. 

„ Advised. 

„ Soldier. 

„ Shatranj. 

„ Biad. 

„ detailed, 

„ T^unSr. 

If an. 

„ an. 

„ only. 

H grecque. 

,. juifs. 

„ immortal. 

„ Dastur. 



„ 143 „ 20 „ Annubia „ Anubia* 

„ 143 „ 29 „ Supertntenta „ ^uperintenda. 

„ 148n „ 4 mnit oU 

,, 153 „ 12 /or Zorirftn „ Zarirftn. 

„ 163 „ 12 „ A „ a. 



„ 165 „ 15 „ piqAe 
„ 167 „ 18 „ Macoudi 
„ 178 « 17 '• 



182 



„ Zarirftn. 

„ piqu^. 

„ Macoudi. 

,, splendour* 

„ she. 



it 



„ 182 „ 24 ,1 plendour 

„ 182 „ 28 „ sshe 

183n„ I „ AiyadgAl „ AiyAdgftr. 

20 „ Mahomedanl „ Hahomeda 

21 „ Orienta „ Oriental^ 
8 „ Aorab ,, Aobar. 

25 n AfrftiiAbs „ AMdflb. 

22 „ peraonaoe „ peraonaga. 



185 
„ 185 
„ 195n 
« 197 
M 300 



ff 
ff 
ff 
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ADDENDA BT COBBIGENDA. ^i^ 



age £00, line 28, fot Bhatr^lf^, rem! ShatrdihlU 



n 



200a 



»> 



6 „ Strobe;^ 



,» 204n M 2&9„ Joabert 



„ 206 „ 

•• 207 „ 

.1 207n „ 

,. 215 „ 

»i 220 „ 

.» 221ii„ 

>* 221n „ 



9 „ qoe ae 

24 „ ToKdajiBd 

4 o Ddr^b 

%% „ b&rdrtld 



16 



•1 



angles 



6 II mamng 
14 H ^ Becoiid 



222 H 21 ^00»»V 



'^ 



tf ' Strabo. 

„ Jaabert. 

,1 oe que. 

II Tezdajird. 

„ B&r&b. 

II B&idrild. 

„ angels. 

„ naming, 

,1 Le second. 



;oo»»»s» 



,^ 



„ 223 

„ 288n 

„ 839 

„ 250ii 

„ 861 



») 
II 
tf 
11 

h 



84 II 

4 add 
17 for 
2 „ 

11 ,1 



had 

is after It. 

at depicted 

Bleek 

Ferrier 

Bkaikh 



II was. 



,1 as depicted. 
,, Bleeck. 
„ F^Trier. 
Shaikh. 



II 



» 268 « 8 *(0e1) 



.. 262 „ 9 



4f 



„ 252n 

,. 253 

„ 253 

,. 253 

II 256 

,• 258 

I, 269 

^ 259 

„ 261 

u 261 

„ 261n 

„ 262 

II 262 

II 263 

„ 262 

„ 263 

I. 263 

„ 263 

., 263 

„ 263 

„ 264 



11 
II 
f» 

II 

II 



11 

•I 

II 

II 
ti 
If 

It 

» 
h 
II 

19 
11 

n 
II 
»i 
>i 



1 II 

28 „ 
31 

31 

15 
5&8 II 
22 



Berbier 
Buin 



II Barbier« 
II Bain 



Menyard |, lieynard. 

r^ptaole m r^eptacle. 



JtrtK^ 



6 

10 

1 

4 

7 
17 
32 

9 

20 
22 
23 
83 
17 
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a 


•1 


yoyagant 


II 


Hniti^me 


ft 


Helas .•• 


>l 


deoxlAne 


II 


thiM 


II 


leys 


•> 


Waller & 


II 


o^ 


Iff 


etapes 


II 


nomm^ 


II 


parbeqti 


II 


pes 



Yoyageant. 

Hnitieme* 

HelM. 

deuzf^me. 

f6te. 

les. 

k aller h» 

oil. 
„ etapes. 
II nommee. 
,1 paroeqae* 
fi pas. 
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